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IN WHICH 
The cauſe of the diſeaſe—the method of cure— 


the conſiſtency of opinion—the energy of argument— 
the coneluſiveneſs of reaſoning—the aptneſs of illuſtra- 
tion — the perſpicuity of ſtyle— the ingenuity of the 
undertaking— the conſpicuouſneſs of novelty—and the 
certainty of errors, which are contained in that popular 
performance, are fully conſidered, and fairly expoſed to 
view, 
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In which is Contained 
A certain Cure for the Gout, &. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is a paſſion in the ſoul which, 
in its various operations on the human 
conduct, is productive of ends that are ex- 
tremly diſſimilar: and this is envy. By the 
energy of this emotion ſome individuals are 
ſtimulated to the emulation of thoſe laudable 
purſuits which they obſerve in men of diſtin- 
guiſhed ſuperiority ; whilſt others, goaded by 
the like ſenſation, employ their lives in de- 
preciating the excellences of thoſe whom the 
cannot equal, and will not imitate. The for- 
mer is the legitimate offspring of a candid and 
ingenuous mind; the latter of a mean and ſor- 
did. Andthoſe, who indulge themſelves in the 
exerciſe of this malignant diſpoſition, are not on- 
ly the enemies of the meritorious, but of all 
the human race, who are made happier by the 
toil, ſtudy and exhibitions of exhalted genius. 
The truth of this obſervation, reſpecting the 
malevolence of man, hath been ſeldom more 
conſpicuouſly exemplified than in the OR 
B an 
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1 
and unmerited attacks which have been, and 
zre continually made by the phyſical fraterni- 
ty on the unprecedented, unparalell'd and ini- 
mitable diflertation on the gout, written by 


Dr. William Cadogan. And all this veno- 


mous perſecution ſeems to have been engen- 
dered, from no other earthly cauſe, than be- 


cauſe that liberal practitioner, animated by the 


deſire of imparting health and longevity to 
his fellowacreatures of the ſame ſpecies, hath 
moſt. diſintereſtedly endeavoured to expoſe the 
abſurd doctrines of the ancient Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, and of modern phyſicians, and to explode 
the folly of following the preſcriptions of any 
of the faculty, himſelf excepted: as if there could 


be the leaſt imputation, of his acting from the 


ſordid motives of ſelf-intereſt, in thus uniting 
the utile of the public with the dulce of himſelf. 
More particularly, as the former ſeems imprac- 
ticable to be obtained, but in conjunction with 
the latter. The phyſical faculty, of all ranks, 


the regulars, ſemiregulars, and intruders, under 
all denominations, have delighted in girding 


at him; and taken upon them to aſſert, that 
his book contains a multiplicity of errors, 
which may prove fatal to mankind, ſhould 
his doctrines prevail. And becauſe Dr. Ca- 
dogan hath ſaid, in ſpeaking of his ſubject, 
« that the taſk ſeems to have been left for 
him,” and thereby ſuggeſted to the world, 
that this manner of treating chronical diſeaſes 
is intirely new and original, his enemies have 

not 
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Ta 
not abſtained from malediction; but have aſ- 
ſerted, that there is nothing either right, new, 


original, ingenious, or of public utility con- 


tained in his diſſertation. And thus, with a 


view to oppoſe an aſſumption which may, 
not improbably, have been rather too prompt 
in Dr. Cadogan, they run into an oppoſite 
extreme, which is equally reprehenſible. 

As to the errors of Dr. Cadogan, although 
error be the lot of all mankind, yet is there 


an eſſential difference in the nature of them. 


And in order to explain what I think of thoſe 
in the doctor's diſſertation, I ſhall take the 
liberty of quoting his opinion ; and ſpeak of 
him as he does of the ancient philoſophers ; 
that ſome of them were very mgdnous in 
gueſſing wrong, And, as I have taken that 
idea to expreſs my own, reſpecting Dr. Ca- 
dogan's errors, I humbly requeſt, that it 
may be permitted to expreſs my conception of 


his ingenuity alſo. 


As to the haſty charge that his diſſertation 
contains nothing new, nor original, nor any 
thing but what has been repeatedly faid, and 
great part of it for ages before he was born, 
that charge, indeed, I am in no doubt of re- 
futing. And I will renounce, for evermore, the 
Uſe of pen, ink and paper, if I do not prove, 
that this his work does actually include a va- 
riety of new things; ſuch as not only have 
never yet been given; but ſuch alfo, as, in all 
probability, would never have been commu- 
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and unmerited attacks which have been, and 
tre continually made by the phyſical fraterni- 
ty on the unprecedented, unparaleli'd and ini- 
mitable diflertation on the gout, written by 
Dr. William Cadogan. And all this veno- 
mous perſecution ſeems to have been engen- 
dered, from no other earthly cauſe, than be- 
cauſe that /beral practitioner, animated by the 
deſire of imparting health and longevity to 
his fellowzcreatures of the ſame ſpecies, hath 
moſt. difintereſtedly endeavoured to expoſe the 
abſurd doctrines of the ancient Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, and of modern phy ſicians, and to explode 
the folly of following the preſcriptions of any 
of the faculty, himſelf excepted: as if there could 


be the leaſt imputation, of his acting from the 


ſordid motives of ſelf-intereſt, in thus uniting 
the utile of the public with the dulce of himſelf. 
More particularly, as the former ſeems imprac- 
ticable to be obtained, but in conjunction with 
the latter. The phyſical faculty, of all ranks, 
the regulars, ſemiregulars, and intruders, under 


all denominations, have delighted in girding 


at him; and taken upon them to aſſert, that 
his book contains a multiplicity of errors, 
which may prove fatal to mankind, ſhould 
his doctrines prevail. And becauſe Dr. Ca- 
dogan hath faid, in ſpeaking of his ſubject, 
« that the taſk ſeems to have been left for 
him,” and thereby ſuggeſted to the world, 


that this manner of treating chronical diſeaſes 
is intirely new and original, his enemies have 
not 
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not abſtained from malediction; but have aſ- 
ſerted, that there is nothing either right, new, 
original, ingenious, or of public utility con- 
tained in his diſſertation. And thus, with a 
view to oppoſe an aſſumption which may, 
not improbably, have been rather too prompt 
in Dr. Cadogan, they run into an oppoſite 
extreme, which is equally reprehenſible. 

As to the errors of Dr. Cadogan, although 
error be the lot of all mankind, yet is there 
an eſſential difference in the nature of them. 
And in order to explain what I think of thoſe 
in the doctor's diſſertation, I ſhall take the 
liberty of quoting his opinion ; and ſpeak of 
him as he does of the ancient philoſophers ; 
that ſome of them were very ingenious in 
gueſſing wrong, And, as I have taken that 
idea to expreſs my own, reſpecting Dr. Ca- 
dogan's errors, I humbly requeſt, that it 
may be permitted to expreſs my conception of 

his ingenuity alſo. , 

As to the haſty charge that his diſſertation 
contains nothing new, nor original, nor any 
thing but what has been repeatedly faid, and 
great part of it for ages before he was born, 
that charge, indeed, I am in no doubt of re- 
futing. And I will renounce, for evermore, the 
Uſe of pen, ink and paper, if I do not prove, 
that this his work does actually include a va- 
riety of new things; ſuch as not only have 
never yet been given; but ſuch alfo, as, in all 
probability, would never have been commu- 
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nicated to bleſs mankind, had Dr. Cadogan 


withheld his bounty from them. To deli- 
neate my idea of public utility in this inſtance 
would be altogether uſeleſs; for, in a kingdom 
where depopulation is fo rapidly increaſing, 
what can be more conducive to the national 
Rat than a certain method of preſerving 

ealth and long life to the inhabitants; and 
what individual can be ſo valuable a ſubject, as 
he who accompliſhes it. 

It has been remarked, as an error too common 
in philoſophers and men of genius, that they do 
not previouſly ſettle the ideas which they an- 
nex to the terms they make uſe of in their lu- 
cubrations. On this account, I think it ne- 
ceſſary to explain my ideas of newneſs and ori- 
ginality, as they are to be received and con- 
ſidered in this my candid enquiry. 

Various are the ways in which the works of 
the learned, in the medical ſcience, may be 
conſidered as new and original. They may be 
ſo deemed in the matter which they contain. 
In the manner in which they are delivered. — 
In the cauſe of the diſeaſe. —In the method of 
the cure.— In the conſiſtency of opinion. — 
The energy of the arguments. — The conclu- 
ſiveneſs of the reaſoning.—— The aptitude of 

the illuſtrations. --The perſpicuity of the ſtyle, 
and inthe marks of no common practitioner. 
All theſe may be new and original, although 
they have been previouſly ſaid, by five-hun- 
dred writers, printed five-hundred times, in 


five- 
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five-hundred years, to any philoſophical phy- 
fician, who hath never read the works in which 
they are contained. They may be new alſo if 
having read theſe works he hath entirely for- 
gotten them. And it will be no leſs new and 
original, if ſuch a perſon, after having read 
and remembered theſe works, ſhould ſay, the 
taſk of diſcovering what they exhibit ſeems to 
be lefr to him. Under one or more of theſe 
heads, Iam not in the leaſt diffident of proving, 
to the conviction of the moſt inveterate of 
Dr. Cadogan's enemies, that this his diſſerta- 
tion is fraught with great newneſs and origi- 
nality. And in this place I muſt beg leave to 
obſerve, that although I come forth to the 
world behind the difſertation, that I do not 
intend to be conſidered as Jack Rugaby fol- 
lowing cloſe at the heel of Dr. Caius ; nor as 
Falſtaffe's page walking before him; for Dr. 
Cadogan is not a man who defires to be hid- 
den. But as an Herald, who with ſound of 
trumpet, proclaims, to all the world, the ap- 
= of ſome great perſonage: or rather, to 

ring the matter to a-more familiar image, 
according to what is deſcribed in the follow- 
— — „ 
ing ſtory. There lived in Paris 20 common 
practitioner in phyſic who had a ſon, a boy of 
about twelve years old; and this was the me- 
thod the Doctor took to make his merits 
known to that metropolis. The boy preced- 
ing his father in the ſtreet, cried aloud, mor 
pere eft le plus grand medecin du monde. I am 
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the boy.— The doctor following him, replied» 
in an affirmative tone of voice, /'enfant dit 
vrai. I leave my readers to judge who is 
the doctor. I expect, therefore, that hence- 
forth every one will conſider this enquiry as a 


bill of fare to a ſuperb entertainment, and 


that thoſe who have never read Dr. Cadogan's 
diſſertation, will be pleaſed to read my en- 
quiry, as preparatory to the delicacies which 


they will find in the doctor's treat. And as 


thoſe who have read Dr. Cadogan's work al- 


ready cannot we// read mine before they have 


read his, I defire they will read it after, to aſſiſt 
them in their ſecond concoction. And this is 
all I expect from the public, for the immenſe 
labour which I have taken to elucidate this 
production, and to explain the amazing merit 


' which it contains, and the juſt utility of which 


it muſt prove to be, not only to this kingdom 
in the original work, but in the various tranſ- 
lations which I am credibly informed, are 
now undertaken, by order of the ſeveral po- 
tentates, who reign within a circle which 
may, in imagination, be drawn; and would 
touch the extremities of two diametrical lines, 
croſſing, one from the eaſtern coaſt of Japan, 
to the weſtern of California, through Afia, 
Europe, and America; the other, from the 
north of Lapland, paſſing through Europe 
and Africa, to the extremity. of thoſe coun- 
tries which have been lately diſcovered in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere. And when theſe tranſ- 


lationg 
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lations are completed, I humbly hope, and 
ſolely for the ſake of their underſtanding Dr. 
Cadogan's diſſertation as it ought to be, that 
my candid enquiry may receive the like ho- 
nour. „ 

And in this place, I hope, that my readers 
will remark, and Dr, Cadogan be pleaſed with 
the preciſion with which I have delineated the 
nations wherein this deſſertation is ordered to 
be tranſlated; for had I faid through the whole 
world, I could not have proved it to be true : 
becauſe I have no knowledge of the undiſco- 
vered parts, nor any correſpondence with the 
unknown natives; and conſequently, Dr. Ca- 
dogan might have ſaid of me, if he ſhall un- 
happily diſlike this enquiry, that my words give 
no kind of idea, as he does of other authors, who, 
as he aſſures us, have none to the words gouty, 
rheumatic, bilious, &c. a circumſtance which 
I ſhall ſhew, that the doctor hath moſt ſtrictly 
obſerved: and from the cenſure of which neg- 
lect I would willingly preſerve myſelf. 
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CANDID ENQUIRY, Ge. 
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SECTION I. 


T is an auſpicious circumſtance, when a critic 
intends to illuſtrate the works of a philoſopher, 
that the very firſt paſſage in the book affords 
him the happy opportunity of diſplaying his critical 
accompliſhments. And for this deſirable acquiſi- 
tion I am obliged ta the unequalled genius of Dr. 
William Cadogan, even in his introduction. This 
he prudently begins with an apothegm, taken 
from St. Evremond ? g enjoy good health is better 
than to command the world.“ Which prettily ſug- 
eſts, that the doctor in his diſſertation, intends to 
ſtow on his readers, ſomething more eſtimable, 
than empires, crowns and ſceptres.“ St. Evremond, 
as the doctor ſays, was a practical philoſopher, who 
underſtood the u/e and value, of life and health, 


better 
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[36:2 
better than moſt men.” Let us ſee then in what 
manner he employed his time in acquiring and 
preſerving thoſe bleſſings which he ſo well under- 
ſtood, and eſtimated at a greater value than the 
command of empires, We ſhall then know what was 
the practice of his philoſophy, that we may all fol- 
low his example and attain the ſame ends. During 
life he lived with kings, princes, princeſſes, dukes, 
mareſhals, and other of the nobility, both in France 
and England; and theſe the moſt voluptuous of 


the age. He loved, ſtudied and ardently purſued the 


convivial pleaſures ; he ate and drank even to the 
day of his death, in profuſion, all kinds of rich meats 
and wines, which were found at the repaſts of the 
great, at whoſe tables he was conſtantly preſent ; and 


Was ſingularly noted for his ſtudied refinements and 


indulgence in the delicacies of the palate ; he was 
even ſentimentally a voluptuary. He loved the ac- _ 
counts of thoſe pleaſures which young men enjoy 
even after he himſelf was rendered incapable of 
taſting them : and, after a life of happineſs and 
health, which, with no very good conſtitution, 


- he ſupported by living in this indulgent excefs, he 


died at ninety-two years of age. 

And now, will any man ſay, that Dr. Cadogan, 
has nothing new, nor ingenious in his book ? 
When, in the firft ſentence of his preface to a diſſer- 
tation, for the preſervation of health and long life, 
by exerciſe and temperance, he has introduced St. 
Evremond, the greateſt voluptuary of his time- 
<« as almoſt the only man that cultivated an uncom- 
mon length of days into a rational ſeries of pleaſure, 
and, what is much more, an uninterrupted courſe of 
happineſs.” The propriety of introducing the 
length of life, rational pleaſure, and perfect happi- 


neſs of an avowed epicure, to recommend an ab- 


ſtinence 


1 
ſtinence from ſenſual delights, is not the only 
ſingularity which is new in this paſſage. For un- 
leſs lam miſtaken, this is the firſt time that any 
man has publiſhed, that by cultivation one thing 
can be charged into another; ſuch as, a length of 
days into à ſeries of rational pleaſure. This diſcovery 
will, I hope, induce the gardeners to take the hint, 
and follow it: and when they, next time, ſet cab- 
vage Plants in the ground, that they will not for- 
get to change them by cultivation into pine apples, 
which ſeems to be as eaſily to be done, by culture, 
as changing days into rational plants. However, 
St. Evremond **did much more, he cultivated a length 
of days into an uninterrupted courſe of happineſs, and 
certainly, this is new alſo; that an uninterrupted 
courſe of happineſs ſhould be much more than a ra- 
tional /eries of pleaſure. | 

I have taken the liberty of remarking the pre- 
ciſion with which the word cultivation is annexed 
to the idea of changing and the diſtindtion between 
pleaſure and happineſs, as above ſtated, to ſhew how 
obſervant Dr. Cadogan is in avoiding that fault, 
which he cenſures in others, of uſing words with- 
out all kind of ideas. 

Whoever will read the life of St. Eyremond, 
muſt find, that neither exerciſe nor temperance 
were the cauſes of his health, longevity and hap- 
pineſs. However, I am not, on that account, incli- 
ned to quit the ſound philoſophy of Dr. Cadogan, 
| becauſe he hath ſo ingeniouſly adduced a remarka- 
ble voluptuary as an inſtance of the truth and va- 
lue of his doctrines of ſelf-denial. 

And when I conſider that the doctor's ſentiments 
are profeſſedly © that truth, in things of general 
vie and neceſſity, particularly the health of man- 
| Kind, lies moſt commonly on the ſurface,” I am 


amazed 
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amazed he did not obſerve and aſſign, as a parti 


cular inſtance of theſe different effects of high 


living in St. Evremond, that there was ſomething, 


in him, which is but very rarely to be found in 
other men: and from thence, that health, longe- 
city and happineſs were the conſequences of ſenſu- 
ality and epicuriſm. It is, that this practical phi- 
loſopher was bleſſed with a great wen, which grew 
between his eyebrows, as it may be now ſeen in 
his prints and in the ſtatue of him in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. I am, therefore, greatly afflicted that this 
cauſe, which operated ſo diametrically oppolite to 
Dr. Cadogan's ſyſtem ſhould have been totally un- 


obſerved by him. For otherwiſe I am convinced, 


from his liberality of temper, he would moſt cer- 
tainly have preſcribed ſuch wens, as the infallible 
preſervatives of health, long life, and happineſs to 
all thoſe refractory voluptuaries, who, will not 
obſerve his only true and genuine regimen. And, 
therefore, as he has not given that preſcription, he 
is hereby invited to it by my permiſſion if he 
pleaſe,; and to tell his patients alſo, as he does of 
the Magneſia; they may take my wen, if they will 
not purſue my diet; for I am ſure he is as juſtly 
entitled to this diſcovery of the preceding effects as 
ariſing from a wen, and to call it his own, as to that 
of the Magneſia, of which, perhaps, I may give ſome 
farther account, when I come to that paſſage on 
the Magneſia. And, in this wen, the whole 
cauſe of St. Evremond's ſingular felicities did as 
certainly lie, as did the joke of Mr. Bayes in the 
boots of Prince Volſcius. 

To the novelty of the preceding remark Dr. 


Cadogan adds, a moral reflection, not leſs new 
than ingenious. The generality of men ſeem to 


me not to beſtow a thought upon either health or 
happineſs, 


1 

happineſs, till it be too late to reap the benefit of 
their conviction; ſo that Bealtb, like time, be- 
comes valuable only, when it is loſt; and we can 
no longer think of it but with retroſpect and re- 
gret.” If health does not become valuable till it 
be loft, why did the doctor write this diſſertation 
to preſerve it from being loſt; and to deprive his 
readers and diſciples of all its value? beſides this, 
it ſeems not a little original, that the circumſtance 
of thinking of it with regret ſnould form a part of 
it's value. There muſt be ſomething extremely 
ſingular in this inſtance of loſiug health, to make 
it valuable. If I loſe my coat, my money, or my 
reputation, it does not ſeem eaſy to account in 
what manner the loſs of all theſe things can make 
them valuable to me. Does not this ſeem to ſay, 
that effe#s are only valuable when the cauſes of them 
are no longer in our power? and here, I humbly 
apprehend, that a diſſertation on the moſt certain 
means of making health valuable, by loſing it, 
would have been more conſentaneous with this idea 
of Dr. Cadogan, and more likely to be obſerved, 
by moſt people, than the preſent. - In this place 
alfo the preciſion of the ideas, which is contain- 
ed in the words /oft and valuable, are ſtupendouſly 

new and original. (Firs 4 
The following obſervation, of Dr. Cadogan has 
no leſs merit in newneſs of imagery. _ Some in- 
duſtrious men, fancying that whatever is valuable 
muſt lie deep, have, with the greateſt alacrity in 
ſinking, plunged into the abyſs of ancient Greek, 
Roman and Arabie learning, in hopes to find 
good precepts of health, and ſure remedy for diſ- 
eaſe. But after all. their pioneering into endleſs 
beaps of rubbiſh, what have they found, at laſt, 
but this ; that, in natural philoſophy, ſome of the 
ancients 


#2." Te 
ancients have been very ingenious in gueſſing 
wrong.” If we paint in our minds the images 
which are conveyed by the preceding expreſſions, 
we muſt fancy a diver, plunging into a deep ſea, 
to find health and remedy at the bottom of it ;---if 
we do though we ſhall be much miſtaken; for 
this diver, who is gone to the bottom of a ſea to 
find ſomething, is in an inſlant converted into a 
pioneer, working into an endleſs heap of rubbiſh, 
on the ſurface of the earth, to find it there. This 
I humbly imagine exhibits an inſtance of the 
doctor's preſervation of metaphor, in his ſtyle, 
which 1s not leſs new, nor leſs to be admired, than 
the preciſion, which exiſts between his words and 
ideas. I preſume allo that the great ingenuity, in 
gueſſing wrong, is very new, ſince it has hitherto 
been conceived, that gueſſing rigbt was the great 


mark of ingenuity. That this gueſſing ingeniouſly 


wrong, ſhould. be confined to ſome of the ancient 
philoſophers only, and not attributed to the whole 
number, ſeems to be very new and original alſo. 
For as they did not all gueſs wrong, in natural 
Philoſophy, I would gladly know, how the others 
gueſſed, who did not gueſs wrong? becauſe I have 
hitherto heard but of two ways in gueſling ; the 
right and the wrong. Dr. Cadogan has, in his 
diſſertation, adopted the corpuſcular philoſophy of 
Democritus and the Epicureans. Did they gueſs 
wrong, in natural philoſophy ? if they did, it 
ſeems the doctor hath voluntarily embraced what 
he declares to be wrong; and this is certainly new, 
in conſiſtency of opinion, as well as in the manner 
of taking it for his own purpoſes. | 
Dr. Cadogan happily advances, with great ex- 
pedition, in preparing his readers for the reception 


of the diſſertation itſelf, ** Theſe ancient philoſo- 
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phers never ſtudied nature at all; they made no 
experiments, and therefore knew nothing of her. 
In the art of phyſic it was impoſſible for them to 
know much; for, before our immortal Harvey's 
diſcovery of the circulation, there could be no 
phyſiology at all, nor any knowledge either of the 
internal ſtructure or action of any part of the body.” 
| That they never ſtudied nature at all, is, 1 am appre- 
henſive, an aſſertion on the brink of the abyſs of 
error, if it be not plunged into it over head and 
ears. Do the juſt deſcriptions of all thoſe ſymp- 
toms, which attend the riſe, progreſs, and conclu- 
ſion of diſeaſes ; the changes which they put on, 
as indications of recovery and death; and the ef- 
fects which are produced by medicines and diet ſo 
faithfully pourtrayed by Hippocrates and the anci- 
ents, form no part of the ſtudy of nature? I am 
afraid Dr. Cadogan is, in this inſtance, like Peter, 
the wild boy, in the woods of Hanover, a hu- 
man being by himſelf. For the univerſal deci- 
ſion is, that nature hath never been more ſtudied, 
nor better underſtood than by the divine old man, 
as he is frequently called, in all theſe particulars fo 
_ eſſential to a perfect knowledge in the practice of 
phyſic : and that they have received but little im- 
provement from the diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood. Nor is it eaſy to conceive how the want 
of this diſcovery can preclude the knowledge of the 
internal firufture or action of any one part of the 
body. For anatomiſts are of opinion that the fruc- 
ture of a veſſel may be known without knowing 
the liquor which it contains; and that the fru#ure 
and a#jon of the heart were not diſcovered from the 
circulation of the blood; but that by diſſecting 
that organ, they have diſcovered the mechaniſm 
by which that fluid is circulated. And they una- 
i nimouſly 
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nimouſly affirm, that neither the ſtructure nor ac- 


tion of the lungs, ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, pancreas, 
inteſtines, nor any of the viſcera, or of the muſcles, 


either internal or external of the whole body have 


ever been diſcovered, in conſequence of the cir- 
culation of the blood. I would not be underſtood, 


as if no philoſopher had hitherto preſumed to draw 


concluſions as true, from erroneous premiſes; but 
that no one, before Dr. Cadogan, hath ever been ſo 


happily new in this phyſiological inſtance. Many 


ns, alſo, are not ſo perfectly convinced as 
r. Cadogan is, that the ancients never ſtudied nature, 
made no experiments, and therefore knew nothing of 
ber. Even in this inſtance of the circulation of the 


blood, they cite ſome paſſages from Hippocrates 
that may not be improperly offered, in ſupport of 


their opinion. That father of phyſic, in his book, 


on the parts of a human body expreſsly ſays, that 
ell the veins communicate and run into one another. 
And thoſe who ſtudy the ancients, know that, by 


the veins, they underſtand all thoſe veſſels which 


convey the blood, whether they be veins or arte- 


Ties, In his book on the veins, he ſays, the veins 
being diſſeminated, through the whole body, diffuſe both 
ſpirit, flux and motion; that all the veins ariſe from 
one; but from whence this ariſes or where it terminates 
he knows not; becauſe, in a circle, there is neither 
beginning nor end to be diſcovered, In his book, on 


aliment, he ſays, he heart is the origin of the arte- 


ries, by theſe the blood is diffuſed through all parts of 
the body, and the ſpirit and the heat paſs through 
them alſo. In like manner, in his book on the 
heart, he ſays, this is the fountain of human na- 
ture; and here the rivers are by which the whole 
body is watered, and theſe give life to man, In his 
book, on principles, he ſays, ihe heart and the 
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denæ cave are always in movement. Theſe, and a 
multiplicity of other paſſages, have been diſcover- 


ed by thoſe who have dived into the immenſe 


abyſs of ancient Greek learning, which, although 


they may not amount to a full and NSD diſco- 


very of the circulation, do nevertheleſs invalidate 


the aſſertion of Dr. Cadogan, * that the ancients 
never ſtudied nature, nor made any experiments z 
and, therefore, knew nothing of her? Even in 


this inſtance of the circulation, it may ſeem 
not unlikely, that this novelty, reſpecting the an- 


cients, muſt have ariſen from Dr. Cadogan's 
having forgotten what they ſay. For, ſurely, no 


man will accuſe him of differing in opinion from 


them, without having conſulted their books: and 
if he has, he could not have delivered ſuch an opi- 
nion, without forgeting what he had read. Ugg 
Io the preceding paſſage Doctor Cadogan adds 
< that before the juſtly celebrated Aſellius and Pi- 
quet, there could be no idea of nouriſhment.” 
This ſeems equally new and original, that Hippo- 


_ crates and other ancient phyſicians, who wrote 


profeſſedly on aliment and diet, before the time 
in which the preceding anatomiſts diſcovered the 
lacteal ducts and receptacle of the chyle, ſhould 


have no idea that food would afford nouriſhment to 


thoſe who ate it. 
Nor was it known, ſays the doctor, „how our 
food paſſed into the blood, or what became of itz 
but now, ſince theſe lights have ſhone in upon us, 
all the ancient conjectures, reaſonings and ſyſtems 
muſt vaniſh, like clouds before the morning ſun ?” 
Doctor Cadogan then allows, they have not hither- 
to diſappeared z becauſe muſt ſignifies a future time. 
But until that hour ſhall arrive, I am not aſhamed 


to own, that to me it does not appear how this new 
1 diſ- 


Wt -- | 14671 c | 
diſcovery, that the food we eat paſſes from ths inteſ> 
| tines by a> lacteal ducts into the blood, can give a 
| better idea of nouriſhment than before that time; that 
's is, of aſſimilating new particles to the old ftamina. 
1 Ihe ancients knew that the food paſſed into the ſto- 
16 | mach and inteſtines, and nouriſhed the body. The 
8 
| 
| 


moderns have found that it paſſes from theſe viſcera | 
into the blood, by the lacteals, and then nouriſhes 
the body. This is like a new diſcovery of paſſing 

J through two antichambers inſtead of one, before 

© | you come to the cabinet of buſineſs. And l ima- 

| gine this additional diſcovering of paſſages will no 

| more inſtruct us in what manner buſinels is carried 

1 on in the laſt, than if the ſecond place of paſſing 

3 had never been diſcovered. Aud there it reſts to | 

1 | this day. 

| Howes: that the time will come when all the 

ancient conjectures, reaſonings and iyſtems muſt va- 

niſh, is not only great news, but would be alſo ex- 

ceeding good news, if the doctor, in his ſimile, did 

not tell us like what it my be done: like morning 
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as the wind er. weſterly, I ſaw the clouds lying 
before the wind, againſt the courſe of the ſun and 
vaniſhing behind him. As the afternoon advanced 
the wind changed to the north; the, clouds ſtill 
went before the wind, a-croſs the direction of the 
ſun's courſe and vaniſhed. © I then believed that 
| this phaznomenon was ſtrictly confined to morning 
clouds; but on repeated obſervations, I have never 
| found that they vaniſhed before the ſun, but when 
3 the wind blew from the eaſt; and therefore 1 could 
| not avoid concluding that as this was a ſingle in- 
| | {tance, 


a —— * * * 
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Nance, and all the others univerſal, that it was ſtill 


before the wind, and not before the ſun that the 
clouds yaniſhed. Thought I, if the ancient reaſonings 


and ſyſtems muſt only vaniſh like morning clouds bes 


fore the ſun; for aught I ee it is more than probable 


they will laſt ſor ever, This l take tobea new way of 


illuſtrating, the certainty of a thing to come, by the 
exiſtence of another, which hath never yet appeared. 

However, Doctor Cadogan, reluctant as he is to 
diſallow all knowledge in the ancients, is condeſcend- 
ing enough to grant, © that ſome few, and very 
few uſeful diſcoweries they made in medicine which 
have deſcended to us, and with ſome late tricks in 
chemiſtry, are the chief foundation of modern 
quackery.” Here it ſeems thoſe ancients, who 
never ſtudied nature at all and knew nothing of her, 
did nevertheleſs diſcover ſome »/eful medicines, that 


have deſcended to us. This I take to be extreme- 


ly new in the conſiſtency of argument. It ſeems not 
a little new, as well as ſingular alſo, that the ma- 
dern quackery ſhould be founded on the «/eful me- 
dicines of the ancients. As to the tricks in che- 
miltry, they only form a part of this quackery, 
and, I ſuppoſe, from- their being named tricks, 
they are not to be deemed uſeful ai/coveries in me- 
Having, in this manner, treated the. ancients as 
a ſet of ignorant fellows, who knew. nothing in me- 
dicine, and confirmed his opinion, by acknow- 
ledging, that they diſcovered what is 2 ful to the 
moderns at the preſent time, Doctor Cadogan, 
molt properly, apoſtrophiſes in the following ob- 
ſervation. * Thus have men, of deep learnin 


if the knowledge of ancient errors can be called ſo, 


ſunk far out of fight ot truth, which, in things of 
C2 | - general 


if -- ( 26 J 
3 general uſe and neceſſity, particularly thehea lth of 
1 mankind, lies moſt commonly on the ſurface.“ 
bs | Thar is, in plain Engliſh, that theſe diving pio- 
4 neers, have found at the bottom of the abyſs, 
ſeveraluſeful difcoveriesin medicine, which the doctor 
F 1 knows to have been errors in the ancients ; and thoſe 
[ ; moderns, who have looked for truth, on the ſurface 
„ where it lies, particularly in the health of mankind; 
+ have nevertheleſs found all of them. Doctor Cado- 
11 gan then relates, the great diſſervice which hath 
been done to every fair pradtiſer of phyſic, by the 
ignorant and preſuming, or the diſhoneſt and the 
artful, in raiſing mens expectations to hope for too 
much from it, more than it ever did or can do.“ 
I fincerely wiſh the ſame miſchief may never hap- 
5 pen from raiſing hopes and expectations beyond N 
that which ever was, or can be done by exerciſe 
| and diet. But Doctor Cadogan continues,” a 
' RY? | ſkilful phyſician (unleſs he be ſent for too late and 
diſmiſſed too ſoon which is generally the caſe) will 
employ thoſe intervals of relief and reſpite, to in- 
troduce the powers of life and nature to act for them- 
ſelves, and inſenſibly withdrawing all his medicines, 
and watching carefully over his patient's whole 
conduct, leave him confirmed from conviction of 
their neceſſity, in ſuch good and falutary habits, 
as cannot fail to eſtabliſh his health for life?“ 

If Doctor Cadogan, by his ſkilful and honeſt 
phyſician, means ſuch a one who deſpiſes the know- : 
ledge of the ancients, I ſhould humbly recom- ; 
mend another reading to be ſubſtituted in the firſt - 
part of the antecedent paſſage ; which is, that 
<« unleſs he be ſent for too ſoon and diſmiſſed too 

late.“ And, indeed, I do not ſee how the moſt 
{kilful phyſician, that has been ſent for too late to 
be of ſervice to his patient, can do him good ; or 
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be diſmiſſed 7 ſoo, unleſs it can be explained in 


what manner a phyſician, by being longer employ- 
ed, can be enabled to do that which is 700 late to be 
done. As to the intervals of relief and rejpite, in 


which a phyſician will introduce the powers of life 


and nature to act tor themſelves, I apprehend that 
this relief and reſpite can mean nothing but the 
death of the patient; for, before theſe powers of 
life have left the body, how can they be introduced 
to act for themſelves? would it not be an abſur- 
dity to ſay, that you will introduce-a man into his 
own houſe, who hath not left it ? does not Doctor 
Cadogan, then, by this relief and reſpite, intend the 
death of the patient, and by the introduction of the 
powers of life, the revivifying of him? and if 
Doctor Cadogan can do this, he can reſtore the dead, 


which hitherto hath not been done, and then he 


is a miraculous doctor. What confirms me in my 
opinion, of this explanation of the doctor's text, 
is the impracticability of inſenſibly witharawing 
bis medicines, without the patient hath 4% His 


Jenſes. And then, what can ſo effectually con- 


firm a patient, in the conviction that his health 
will be eſtabliſhed for life, by the ſalutary habits 
of his phyſician, as that he hath recalled him from 
the dead. This is, I think, a vaſt, as well as 
a new improvement in the art of healing. 
The next object of my enquiry is, on that which 
Doctor Cadogan ſays of his diſſertation. “ I muſt 
beg the reader to conſider it, as what it really is, a 
haſty extract of a much larger work, intended to 
take in the whole circle of chronic diſeaſes, here 
comprebended only in their repreſentative, the gout.“ 


As to the doctor's requeſt, that his readers will be- 


lieve it to be a haſty extract, it is univerſally grant- 
ed, as far as it has hitherto come to my knowledge. 
C3 But 
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) But how came it into his head to requeſt 
| his readers to conlider this thing as what it is 2 
ſhould he not rather have intreated them to cenſi- 
| der it as What it is, not, conſidering what it contains? 
Indeed, it ſeems difficult to conceive how the 
gout can be the repreſentative of the king's evil, 
the jaundice, or the ſcrophula; becaule, by che laws 
x4 of a gouty conſtitution, the gout, being an alien, 
although he*be naturalized, canuot be a lawful re- 
| preſentative of the diſorders of other conſtitutions. 
| And ſince the doctor ſays in another part, that the 
| out is a diſeaſe of the beſt conſtitutions, how can 
it properly repreſent the conſtituents of the 
1 worſt. This idea ſeems to be taken from the Bri- 
Lett tiſn houſe of commons; but it is not yet ſo ſufficient- 
1 ly evident to remove all objection, that the worſt 
Et are repreſented-by the beſt in that aſſembly, as that 
I : Doctor Cadogan ſhould make the gout, which is the 
. beſt, to be the repreſentative of the worſtꝰdiſeaſes, 
Which are the droply, jaundice, ſcrophula, &c. 
F - Beſides the preceding, there ſeems to be another 
| difficulty in comprehending how a diſſertation, | 
14 which profeſſedly treats of the gout as a diſorder 
|| of the beſt conſtitution, can comprebend in it all the 
13 diſorders of the «wort; for furely the worſt. can 
1 form no part of the beft. And, ſince this diſſerta- 
iN tion comprehends the whole circle of chronic diſeaſes, 
in its repreſentative, the gout, how can the great 
work contain more in ils circle, unleſs, indeed, there 
| may be a circle which comprehends more than bat 
{tf whichcomprehends the i . This ſeems tobe, ac- 
cCording to the ancient opinion of thoſe philotophers 
| who are ingenious in gueſſing wrong, and talked of 
| the whole in the whole, and the whole in every part. 
This 1 think is new and original in all its parts, 
whatever may be the error in every one of them. 
Having 
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Having ſaid thus much of his intention, the 
doctor again applies to his Teaders, and fays, © it 
what | have ſaid may ſeem to want farther 11Htiſtra- 
tion, or demonſtrative proof, he, the reader, wilt 
look upon it only as a ſketch to furniſh hints for 
his own thoughts and reflections, either to improve 
mine or cet them, entirely as may ſeem good 
unto him.“ 

No it was from this hint of the doctor's ſuſpi- 
cion that his differtation might ſtand in need "of | 
ſome farther illuſtration and more demonſtrative 
proof, that I engaged in the writing of this enquiry; 
and I humbly hope that not only all ſuch pains will 
be ſpared to the doctor's readers, but to himſelf 
alſo, of writing a work, conſiſting of a circle, 
which is to hold more than the whole of the ſubject 
whichis wholely containedinthe cirtleof this preſent di 
ſertation ; unleſs the doctor has diſcovered theſecret 

of putting more into a book than it will hold, which 
would certainly be a molt ſtriking novelty. 

Having, in this. manner, enjoyed and manifeſted 
the delightful novelties, in phylical- philoſophy, - 
which are contained in Doctor Cadogan's pretace, 
I come now, with equal pleaſure, to remark the 
liberal and diſintereſted ſentiments which he avows, 
reſpecting the faculty of phyſic. If the reader 
thinks, from what I have ſaid here or in the ho- 
cbure itſelf, that I mean to-impeach the practice 
of phyſic, in general, I ſay, that is not my in- 
tention.” And this I expect that every reaſonable 
man will believe; becauſe, by theſe means he 
would hurt the cauſe, which, next to promoting 
the national health, ſeems to be that of getting 
himſelf preferred to all other phyſicians. 

But in this place the honorable ſenſation of phy- 
ſical dignity takes whole poſſeſſion of his foul, and 
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1 ] 
elevates him into an utter indignation againſt ſome 
practitioners, who, as he thinks, diſgrace the pro- 
feſſion. I would decry all quacks from Aſcu- 
lapius to the preſent, either as ignorant fools, or 
ſelf convicted impoſtors, advertiſing daily lies, 
whether mounted on ſtages or riding in chariots.” 
To the honour of Doctor Cadogan, I preſume, 
this is the firſt time that Æſculapius hath ever 
been diſtinguiſhed with the appellation of a quack. 
And really, if he were ſo, it ſeems to do no great 
honour to the practice of the regular phyſicians, , 
none of whom, as far as I have heard, have been 
deified for the cures they have performed, nor have- 
they had temples erected to them, whoſe walls are 


covered with the votive offerings of gratitude for 


ſignal and unexpected cures. Indeed, I am not 
a little concerned for Doctor Cadogan's fame and 
ſafety, who has ſo indiſcretely irritated the preſent. 
advertiſing doctors, by traducing them and diſ- 
paraging their medicines ; to ſay nothing of the 
fellows and licentiates of the college, who are con- 


ſiderably enraged at this deſcription of quacks, both 


in and out of chariots. Their united powers are 
not a little formidable; Dr. Hill, Dr. Becket, Dr. 
Sterne, Dr. Walker, Dr. Smith, Dr. Kulick, Dr. 
Rock, Dr. Norris, Dr. Lowther, and ſeveral other: 
eminent doctors, in this advertiſing way, without: 
including Dr. James, do really accuſe Dr. Ca- 
dogan of advertiſing his Magneſia to be ſold at Mr. 
Townſhend's, apothecary, in New-Court, Carey- 
Street.“ They are therefore moſt grievouſly offend- 
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I am a little ſurpriſed to find Magneſia ſo often advertiſed in the 
papers by different perſons, iome of which have made ule of my 
name without my conſent or knowledge, but each contending tor the 


excellence of his own preparation of it. If the gentlemen will give 
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ed at the preceding paſſage in Dr. Cadogan's diſ- 
ſertation, which is intended to brand themſelves 
with the ignominy of ſelf-· convicted impoſtors ; and 
their advertiſements with that of being daily hes. 
Dr. Hill, in particular, does not ſcruple to affirm, 
that Dr. Cadogan's advertiſing his own. excellencies 
above all other phyſicians, to ſay nothing of his Mag- 
neſia, is not leſs a proof of quackery in him, than 
bis advertiſing the virtues of his medicines, _ 

wt 1 | their 
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me leave to judge at all of my own preſcription, I ſhall take the li- 
berty not to decide upon the goodneis of theirs; but to tell the world 
what good Magneſia is; and I deſire you to publiſh this ſhort hiſtory 
of it, as ſome amends for uſing my name without my leave. 
When 1 firſt introduced and recommended it, now above twen 
years ago, I never intended it ſhould be a ſecret to be advertiſed for 
the private profit of any man, knowing that a good medicine would 
find its way into the world without the contemptible method of ad- 
vertiſing: 1] therefore gave the receipt to ſeveral apothecaries, not 
doubting but this would make it public enough, and accordingly it 
ſoon grew into reputation: but no ſooner was it known to ſome che- 
miſts, than they found out means to adulterate and underſell it, ſo 
that I ſoon ſaw in many places it was not the thing I meant at all. 
This obliged me to deſire Mr. Townſhend, apothecary, in New- 
court, Carey-Street, and his partners, to make it ſtrictly, according 
to my own prelcription, for myſelf and friends, which they have 
continued to do ever ſince; but to ſhew that I do not mean to favour 
any man, and preyent as far as I can all further advertiſing and con- 
teſt about it. I here publiſh that preſcription, which is as follows. 

Take five pounds of the ſal. cathart. amar. or that ſalt made from 
the bittern or mother of ſea ſalt, which has been falſely called and 
fold for Glauber's ſalt ; diffolve this in a ſufficient quantity of the 
ſofteſt and pureſt warm water, then decant, filter, or ſtrain the lix- 
ivium, ſo as to get it free from all grit and dirt, then pour into it a 

int of ol tartari per deliq. it immediately precipitates a white pow- 

* which ſubſiding to the bottom; the Lune water is to be decant- _ 
ed off, and the powder wathed repeatedly three, four, or more times 
in worm ſoft water, of the ſame kind with the firft, till there be not 
a grain of ſaline acrimony left in it; then take it out and dry it on 
a chalk ſtone by the fire, or in Boerhaave's ſtove, This is the Mag- 
neſia I mean. | 

The ſueceſs of the proceſs depends upon the goodneſs of the in- 
gredients, particularly of the oil of tartar, and the ſoftneſs and pu- 
rity of the water: I have, therefore, ſometimes recommended dil. 
tilled water, but rain or Thames water, well purified or filtered, 
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their true names. I pretend to no noftrums, ſays 
he; I talk of my Balſam of Honey, my Elixir of 
Bardana, my Eſſence of Waters dock, my I incture 
of Valerian, and my variety of other medicines, 
names as well known, and as reſpectable as thoſe of 
Dr. William Cadogan; and their excellencies in 
curing diſeaſes, are as celebrated as thoſe which the 
doctor is ſo prompt in aſſuming to himtelt. 
I defy the world to ſay, that I have taken the 
leaſt idea of my medical compoſitions from him. 
But, if my friends do not deceive, me, he has ſtu- 
died and made very free with my ſtyle, in my ad- 
vertiſements; and I am bold enough to ſay, that 
ny tincture of century bids as fair to make à man 
live a hundred years, as the regimen of Dr. Ca- 
"uy pelo lar 14124 1 1-923,» 
for confeſs that my enemies do accuſe me of my aferi- 
bing virtues to my medicines, and of my naming them 
from ingredients Which they do not contain. If Dr. 
Cadogan hath founded his illiberal declaration of 
ſelf. convicted impoſtor, on theſe reports, I ſhall think 


* 
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will do very well, I need not add, that it mould be made in clean 
earthen veſſels, well glazed, and that it is beſt made in warm dry 
weather. The criterions by which it was be known to be good, are 
theſe: it ſhould be of a brilliant whiteneſs, very bgeht, unpalpabl 

— "of W Ara L PE Ene 
inſipid, and inodorous, except that when it is very fine and dry, upon 
pouring water on it ſuddenly, a very delicate perfumed vapour will 
riſe, ſcarcly perceptible but to thoſe who are well acquainted with it. 
The common method of adulterating it, is to uſe, inſtead of the oil 
of tartar, common ſoper's lie, or 1 of pot- aſh, which gives 
it a bitter, faltſh, or urinous taſte, diſguſting the palate, and nau- 
ſkating the ſtomach. When it is genuine, it is a good medicine in 
moſt acid 51 vis of young or old, and the helt preventative of 
the gout aud rheumatiſm, of any thing I Know; but it is not to be 
taken in all caſes, nor unadvitedly in any. I ſhall make no apology, - 
but chat I ine an honeſtly to ſerve the public, in giving yan and my- 
ſelf this trouble, | | 
George-Street, Hanover-Square, 


.. December the 16th, 1767. 


. 


W. CADOGAN. 


\ 
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it time enough to diſprove his aſſertions, when he 
hath given full evidence of the truth of thoſe great 
things, which he fays of his ſyſtem and of himfelf. 
And, as I am honoured with being pronounced a 
quack, in company with the divine Æſculapius, I 
. ſhall never regret the being contemned and lepara- 
ted from the regular Dr. Cadogan. But I confeſs his 
decrying of all quacks is admirable indeed. What! 
Prince Volſcius kill Prince Volſcius ! In faying 
this, Dr. Hill ſnſpended his harangue, and re- 
ceived the applauſe of the whole company and of 
. himſelf ; for the doctor is fond of doing juſtice to 
the merits of that /oft perſon. | is 
But, as I wiſh to have peace reſtored among all 
the brethren of the ſame profeſſion, I cannot but 
think that theſe irregulars who are leaders of the fly- 
ing ſquardron in phyſic, have rather taken up their 
retentmenttoo warmly, and not on ſufficientgrounds 
to watrant this fly and ſarcaſtic oration of Dr. Hill. 
And this I hope to prove in my explanation of the 
following paſſage. © The art of phy ſic, fairly and 
honeſtly practiſed, I honour, fays Dr. Cadogan, as the 
firſt of profeſſions, comprehending the moſt uſeful, 
the molt extenſive, and univerſal knowledge of all 
nature.“ This is, indeed, entertaining a very ex- 
alted idea of the profeſſion of phylic, which may 
not be warranted from the ſcience of very good 
phyſicians; however, Dr, Cadogan, finding all this 
knowledge concentrated in himſelt, is very ingenuous 
in ſuppoſing, that all other real phyſicians are poſ- 
ſeſſed of it alſo, Notwithſtanding this candid 
opinion of the doctor, and leſt all the faculty 
of phyſic ſhould not anſwer to this deſcription and 
fink in eftimation, when only ſome few members 
of the college may be found ſo replete with uni- 
verſal knowledge, I would willingly have the idea 


of 


[28 1 
of the phyſical ſcience more limited in its compre- 
henſion. Let the medical art be the great pill 


box, in which anatomy, phyſiology, botany, che- 


miſtry, pharmacy and a long &c. are the little 

ill boxes, one within the other, and the great one 
including all. For it ſeems too much to cram the uni- 
verſal knowledge of nature entirely into one neſt of 


pl boxes. To ſay the truth, I do not diſcern 


ow aſtronomy,” agriculture, geography, geome- 
try, navigation, dialing, the fluxing of metals, ar- 
chitecture ſhip-building, and a vaſt number of other 
knowledges are included in the profeſſion of phyſic. 
And now, having delivered his opinion of the 


firſt of profeſſions, Dr. Cadogan proceeds to a de- 


finition of ſuch as merit the appellation of real 
phyſicians. ** I think, ſays he, a real phyſician 
the moſt liberal of characters upon earth; by 
which I do not mean every doctor that goes about 
taking guineas; but him who will neither flatter. 
the great, nor deceive the ignorant; and who would 
prefer the ſatisfaction of making one invalid a 
healthy man, to the wealth of Radcliffe, or the 
vogue of Ward,” 11 

And in this place, I beg leave to requeſt Dr. 
Cadogan, before he carries this opinion into actual 
execution, to reflect a little, whether ſuch a mo- 
neyleſs practice may not be contrary to the rules of 
the college, and to the conſtruction of the oath which 
he hath taken, on being admitted a fellow. As to 
the vogue of Ward, without his profits, I can ea- 
ſily ſuggeſt that a real phyſician will readily re- 
nounce all that. But I have ſome ſuſpicion, that 
the wealth of Radcliffe would not be refuſed, for 
the ſake of curing one invalid by any one real phy- 
ſician of Engliſh production. And, except Dr. Ca- 
dogan, and ſome few of the real Scotch phyſicians, 
2 "3 wha 


41 
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who, almoſt worn out with doing good in Edits 
burgh, and oppreſſed with the weight of their 
practice, and of their fees, retire from that metro- 
polis to this, in order to ſhew their affection for the 
Engliſh, and their zeal to ſerve them, by practi- 
ſing with full reſolution never to touch their 
guineas, I doubt there ts not another to be found. 
And now, ſince I have ſhewn, that it is my opi- 
nion, that no one Engliſhman can poſlibly be in- 
cluded, within Dr. Cadogan's idea of a real phy- 
ſician; and as the being a Scotchman is nor, at pre- 
ſent, the moſt likely thing to procure imitators J 
hope the advertiſers will moderate their indignation, 
and manifeſt as little reſentment as the great hearts 
of men of ſuch eminent abilities can ſhew on occa- 
ſions ſojuſtly provoking. 5 1120 
And here, I humbly hope that, by thus enqui- 
ring into the merits of Dr. Cadogan's preface, 
which contains but ten pages only, that J have 
fairly evinced, whatever be the number of its er- 
rors, that no one production hath at any time con- 
tained ſo many ingenious novelties, in ſo ſmall a 
compaſs. And this, I apprehend, will prove to be 
no ſmall confuſion to thoſe enemies of that real phy- 
ſician, who have ſo groundleſsly and illiberally aſ- 
ferted that his. brochure contains nothing that is 
new and original. ' And no ſmall incentive to m 
readers to proceed to the reading of the ſubſequent 
parts of my enquiry. ; 
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preface, being now finiſhed, I am happily 
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arrived to that of the brochure itſelfl. And this 
the doctor hath introduced with an obſervation, i in 
natural and moral philoſophy, which is ſcarcely 
inferior to the introduction of the practical philo- 
ſopher, in the exordium of his preface. In this it 
is ſaid, however common it may be for men that 
ſuffer, to complain of the evils of life, as the un- 
avoidable lot of humanity ; would they ſtop but 
for a moment to conſider them in the light of rea: 


_ fon and philoſophy, they would find little or no 


foundation in nature; but that every man is the real 
author of all or moſt of his own miſeries. . What- 
ever doubt may beentertained of moral evils, the 
natural, for the moſt part, ſuch as bodily infirmity, 
ſickneſs and pain, all. that clats' which the learned 
call chronic diſeaſes, we moſt undoubtedly bring 

ourſelves by our don indulgencies, exceſſes, 


or miſtaken habits of life, or by ſuffering our ill- 


conducted paſſions to lead us altray, to diſlurb our 
ace of mind. 

Before the publication of Dr. * s diſſer- 
tation, it was generally imagined, that the moral 
actions of men were abſolutely dependant on their 
own wills; and for this reaſon, being maſters of 


their actions, that they were juſtly anſwerable 


forvthe effects of them; and therefore it was juſt 


to reſtrain them bypenal laws; which, if their mo- 


ral acts were not at their own option, either to per- 
form, or to omit, would have been à moſt ridicu- 
lous and ineffectual inſtitution. On the other hand, 
Phyſical evils have been as generally conſidered as 
ſpringing from inevitable cauſes in the nature of 
things, in which the intervention of man has no 
power, and conſequently that they are not to be 


prevented or reſtrained by . inſtitutes. 
Sts: We 


| * 

WMWe have laws againſt the moral evils of mur- 
der and theft, becauſe. they depend on the volition 
of man, to commit them or to forbear. But 
againſt hurricanes and earthquakes, dearths, and 
other evils which are natural, no leglator hath hi- 
therto thought proper to make laws; becauſe they 
proceed from cauſes independant on human powers. 

Even bodily infirmities, ſickneſs, and pain, and 
all that claſs which are called chronic diſeaſes, have 
not been thought mt: undoubtedly. to be brought 
upon ourſelves. . The plague in Agypt breaks out 
and Jeaves that country according as the river Nile 
deſerts or overflows. it; and I fancy the 
na and effects of that river are not ſuch as are with- 
in the powers of humanity; and conſequently the 
ſickneſs, pain and death, which it brings on men, 
are not adduced either by indulgence, exceſs, miſe 
taken habits of hte, or ill-conducted. paſſions; 
and Ægypt is not the only place in which diſeaſes 
are brought on by ſimilar cauſes. The like may be 
ſaid of thoſe which are endemical, ſuch as the ſmall 
pox, meaſles, influenza, putrid ſore throat, and 
othersot a ſimilar nature, which apparently prevail 
in ſome years and ſome ſeaſons more conſpicuouſly 
than 1n others, as the learned among the moſt ex- 
_ cellent writers have proved by their obſervations. 
Even in chronic diſorders: our miſeries are not of 
our own begetting. Women, ata certain age, fre- 
quently fall into thoſe diſeaſes, which are not brought 
on by any of the preceding cauſes, Agues are the 
effect of unwholſome air, or water, in fenny coun- 
tries, which, by continuance, produce jaundices, 
dropſies, or general decays of the body. Pulmo—- 
nary conſumptions are frequently conſecutive of 
peripneumonies and pleuriſies, and rheumatiſms of 
obſtructed perſpiration ; all which are not owing ot 


any 
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any ill conduct in ourſelves. And this hath been 


'hitherto acknowledged to be true by the moſt emi- 


nent phyſicians, from the earlieſt to the preſent 
times. And is it right that heir opinions ſhould be 


deſerted, until Dr. Cadogan hath adduced ſome 
experimental proofs in ſupport of his own? for, in 
human evidence; a ſeries of long and unvaried teſ- 
timony, by judicious men, hath hitherto been deem- 


ed more reaſonably to be relied on, than the opi- 


nion of any one perſon whoſe arguments are mere 
aſſertion. But although this opinion of Dr. Ca- 
dogan may be rejected as groundleſs, it muſt ine- 
vitahly be received as new and original. 

Jo the preceding paſſage Dr. Cadogan adds, 
e whatever notions men have been taught, or have 
received of other cauſes, ſuch as accidental colds, 
or particularities of conſtitution, this or that thing 
diſagreeing, or ſurfeiting, c. theſe are too trifling 
to produce diſeaſes that commonly laſt for life,“ 


all phyſicians, from Hippocrates to Sydenham and 


all others, who have been diſtinguiſhed and eſtee- 


med for their medical capacities, are known to be 
of different ſentiments; and do really aſſure us, 
that pleuriſies are brought on by colds; and that 


putrid fevers do ariſe from ſurfeits, which too 
commonly laſt for life. And they ground their 
opinions, on this ſingle reaſon: that too many of 
their patients have died of theſe diſeaſes. And this, 
I preſume, is a tolerable argument of their laſting 
as long as life. Nor do I find that any of the fa- 
culty have hitherto embraced the opinion of Dr. 
Cadogan, in contradiction to that of all preceding 
phyſicians. However, the doctor's aſſertion is not, 
on that account the leſs new: and it will be 
deemed no error, when proofs can be given that 
the doctor is not miſtaken. — : 

an 0 
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To the above, Dr. Cadogan adds © though if you 
read authors or conſult, phyſicians, what do you 
find, but that you have taken cold, though you 
know not how, or that your complaints are gouty, 
rheumaric, bilious, nervous, &c. words that ſatis- 
fy though they give no kind of idea.“ In this 
paſſage the doctor hath modeſtly condemned the 
whole number, both of dead and living phyſicians, 
as men ſo ignorant, that they write and talk of 
things of which they have no kind of conception. 
This declaration, methinks, ſhould have been 
ſtriftly proved before it was ſo roundly aſſerted. 
And although it may be intended only to ſuggeſt 
the ſuperior underſtanding of Dr, Cadogan ; yet 
a little more reſerve, reſpecting his fraternity in 
Phyſic, might have been allowed, without letting 
down his own pre-eminence. What other men may 
have found, I know not; but this I know, that I 
never found, in my reading of authors, that] had 
taken a cold, I have found it in a defluxion, a 
cough, a quick pulſe, and a feveriſh heat. And to 
conteſs the truth, I do not ſee how I could have 
ſound, in the reading of an author, who wrote 
many years before I was born, that I had caught 
a cold yeſterday, and who, being dead, could know 
nothing of the matter, 

It ſeems not a little new and original, that all 
thoſe dead and living phyſicians, who ſo accu- 
rately deſcribe the ſymptoms and progreſſion of 
theſe diſeaſes, and the method of treating them, 
ſhould have no kind of 1deas to the words which 
they uſe. For example, when Sydenham treated 
of the gout, had he no ideas of what he was 
writing? it has been hitherto remarked that no me- 
dical writer hath ever been ſo clear, preciſe, and in- 
telligible as that author. If the word gouty, rheu- 

matic, 
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matic, bilious, S. be void of all kind of ideas, 


then I apprehend the diſorders to which they are 
appropriated are not known to have exiſtence. For, if 


they be known they muſt have ideas belonging to 
them, and theſe terms muſt convey them. Could Dr. 
Cadoꝑan but 8 by argument or experiment, 


that which he hath ſo freely pronounced on theory 
and ſpeculation, with what an amazing benefitence 
would he bleſs the world! no leſs than with the total 
eradication of all chronic diſeaſes; for the thing can- 
not exiſt which hath no ideas annexed to that term, 
by which it is to be deſcribed. And in truth it 
ſeems ſome what original, ſince the word gouty 
hath no kind of idea appertaining to it, that Dr. 
Cadogan ſhould have publiſhed a diſſertation on 
the gout. Is not this an attempt to affix ideas to 
a word-which hath no means of imparting them? 


and is it not natural to infer from thence, that 


there are no reaſonable grounds on which to found 
its exiſtence? muſt phyſicians ſend their medicines into 


the bodies of their patients on a diſcovery of diſeaſes 


to ſeek them there, as Columbus ſought America, 
on the probability of its exiſtence? And if none 


be found therein, the world may bid defiance to 


diſtemper and diſmiſs their phyſicians. This event, 
indeed, although it will prove to be a molt excel- 
lent diſcovery for theſe parents ho chooſe to live 


and preſerve their property would nevertheleſs be a 


cauſe of great affliction, not only to their hopeful 
heirs, who as ardently wiſh them dead, in order to 
poſſeſs their eſtates and ſpend them; but to the 
whole faculty of phyſic, and all the funereal race of 
undertakers, who live by the good will of diſeaſe and 
death. The countenances of the latter would then, 
I preſume, be ſo deeply impreſſed with ſorrow, 
that when any man was to be buried, who died 


of 


WH | 
of age, they might ſtand their own mutes at the fu- 
neral without the leaſt ſuſpicion of being unſeaſona- 
bly merry on the expectation of their annual profits. 
But it ſeems that * theſe words have gained 
credit and aſſent only by the politeneſs of phyſici- 
ans, who, while they are taking their patients mo- 
ney, are too well bred to tell them diſagreeable 
truths: and that it is by their own faults they 
are ill.“ | 

That the politeneſs of phyſicians ſhould have the 
power of making their patients to aſſent and give 
credit to words which have no kind of ideas, may, 
be believed, although it be ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary. But when they give their money alſo, the mat- 
ter ſeems to be abſolutely incredible. And I ſhould 
as ſoon expect that a tradeiman, to whom I am un- 
known, would give me credit for his merchandize, as 
a patient his money to a phyſician for politeneſs. 
And I humbly conceive that when a patient ſends 
for his phyſician, and tells him he has a ſwelling 
in his great toe, attended with great pain, inflam- 
mation and other concomitant ſymptoms, and the 
doctor anſwers, ever ſo politely, it is gouty, that 
both he and the ſufferer have very clear and for- 
cible ideas annexed to that word. And if the 
were not ſo perfectly well bred as Dr. Cadogan 
repreſents them, and would tell them diſagreeable 
. truths, that it was their own faults they are ill, I do 
not {ce how the terms of ſuch a declaration could 
by any means impart ideas to the words gouty, 
rheumatic, bilious, Sc. which the latter could 
not by themſelves as perfectly convey. The cauſe 
of the diſeaſe; the conſiſtency of opinion; the 
energy of argument; and the concluſiveneſs of 
reaſoning ſeem to be eminently new and happily 
united in the preceding paſſage. 


2 Now 
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Now comes-a ſentence which rejoiced the heart 


of every man who read it. To enquire a little 
further into this matter may be well worth our 


trouble. The taſk ſetems to have been left for me. 
And I will perform it moſt lincerely.” On reading 
theſe words | could not avoid comparing myſelf to a 
man, who, having been long keptin a dungean, had 
received intelligence that he ſhould come forth to 
the light to-morrow. But this expectation was of 
a ſnort duration. For if Dr. Cadogan means by the 
word our, that it is worth the trouble of his readers 

and himſelf, I fancy that this wor/b may be ſome- 


What ſuſpected, reſpecting his readers. But if he 


intends by our to mean, in the royal ſtyle, his own 
alone, why then, if his practice encreaſe and con- 
tinpe, it may have been well worth his trouble to 
have inquired a little further. | 

Ido not deny that this taſk may ſeem to Dr. Ca- 
dogan, to be left for him; but I think it can never 


ſeem to be ſo left to any man who remembers what 


Hippocrates, and all thoſe other writers have ſaid on 
the gout and chronical diſeaſes, from his time to the 
preſent. Becauſe the very ſame cauſes which 


Dr. Cadogan hath aſſigned as productive of the 


gout, have been declared by all, as well as his 
regimen preſcribed by moſt of them. Baglivi 
lays, omnia remedia calculgſis et podagricis præſcripta 
inutilia propemodum erunt, niſi vinum, venus, otium 
et crapula temperantius u urpentur. Etmuller ſays, 
Bacchus dicitur pater, Venus mater, et Ira obſtetrix 
Arthritidis. And what is the Engliſh of all 
this, but that intemperance, indolence and vexa- 
tion are che cauſes of the gout; and exerciſe, tem- 
perance and peace of mind are the beſt remedies 
for. the curing it. Indeed the doctor has withdrawn 
Venus, as ſhe ſtands in Etmuller, and placed Ceres 

| in 


77.1 | 
in her ſtead. l remember a country juſtice, who, 
when a number of young female vagabands were 
brought before him, diſmiſſed the handſomeſt, who 
was the greateſt offender without cenſure, becauſe ſhe 
had indulged his warſhip with her favours. I take 
the novelty of the preceding paſſage to have pro- 
ceeded from Dr. Cadogan's having forgotten what 
all other authors, on the gout, have ſaid before 
him, and if that be the taſk which was left for him, 
he hath certainly performed it moſt ſincerely. 

The next paſſage in the diſſertation is not leſs 
admirable than the preceding. I have, ſays the 
doctor, long had it in my mind to write upon 
chronic diſeaſes in general, in hopes of giving man- 
kind, what moſt aſſuredly they have never yet had, 
. a few rational ideas about them.“ A friend to the 
doctor ſaid a little waggiſhly, on this paſſage, he 
wiſhed he had kept his hopes and his few ideas in his 
own mind; for, ſays he, does it not ſeem a little pre- 
ſumptuous to affirm that mankind have never yet 
had a few rational ideas about chronic diſeaſes? 
And may it not create a ſmalt ſuſpicion, of the 
doctor's not having read other authors, who have 
given the very fame ideas which he hath beſtowed, 
I mean without the agreeable contradictions which 
are to be found in his diſſertation on the gout. Thoſe, 
indeed, are his own, and mankind are obliged 
to his liberality for that gift. I am credibly infor- 
med, that on this part my old friend Dr. Hill 
hath not abſtained from remarking the terms of 
ignorant fools, ſelf- convicted impoſters and ad- 
vertiſing daily lyes, which are to be found 
in the diſſertation; and that he has boldly pro- 
nounced that no advertiſement hath ever yet 

reſumed to treat the common ſenſe of mankind 
with ſuch indignity and contempt, as to aſſert, that 
| D 3 not 
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not one of thoſe who have written, nor one of thoſe 


who have read, have hitheito had a few rational 
ideas of chronic diſeaſes. Walk in ladies and gen- 
tlemen, ſaid Ned Shuter, in Smithfield, the only 


booth in the fair, always new, nothing here which 


is to be ſeen in the others, gentlemen, always new, 


You lye, ſaid an old woman, you acted the ſame 
thing laſt year and have played no other all this, 


and you are no better than a cheat. Always new, 


ladies and gentlemen, pray walk in, was ſtil} conti- 
nued by facetious Ned, who was concerned for 
nothing but the filling of bis pockets, and cared very 
little for the truth, the newneſs of the entertainment 
or the reprehenſion of the old woman. 

And now the doctor with his uſual warineſs of 
expreſſion declares, * that the opinion of medicine 


is vain and ridiculous muſt appear, I think, very 


evidently to any one, who recollects, that the art 
of phyſic has now been practiſed, more or leſs re- 
gularly above two thouſand years; and molt aſſu- 


redly there is not yet diſcovered any one certain re- 


medy tor any diſeaſe. Ought not this to make us 
ſuſpect there is no ſuch thing bo 

I ſhall not enter into an attempt to prove that 
the bark 1s a certain cure for all intermittents, mer- 
cury for all degrees of the venereal malady, nor 
ſulphur for the itch. But I will venture to affirm, 
that nineteen times in twenty they are certain cures 
for theſe diſtempers. And even that circumſtance, 
to a reaſonable man, ſeems to be ſufficient juſtiß- 
cation for an opinion that medicine is not vain; 
and that ſince theſe remedies do ſo frequently cure, 
that the application of them is not ridiculous. The 
preceding paſſage, I preſume, exhibits a happy in- 


ſtance of novelty in energy of argument, and con- 
cluſiveneſs of reaſoning. 
We 


1 

We are now told by what means we are to be 
cured. * It is by plan, by regimen, and ſucceſive 
intention, that diſeaſes muit be cured, when they 
are curable.” Regimen is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent contributive to reſtoring health; and yet! will 
bett my beſt coat that as ſtrong a proof lies againſt 
its being a certain remedy for any diſeaſe, as againſt 
the preceding medicines. And, therefore, that it 
oughtas reaſonably to make us ſuſpect that there is 
no ſuch thing. And if the doctor can as certainly 
cure the goutby regimen, as intermittents are cured 
by the bark, he will accompliſh what no man either 
expects, or will eaſily believe, until there be a 
poſſibility of bringing teſtimony of its having fail- 
ed no oftener in its effects, than the bark has done 
in its application. 

As to the influence of plans and ſucceſſive inten- 
tions, which are new medicines; and as I know not of 
what they are compounded, in what form they are 
preſcribed, by what means they are adminiſtered, 
in what manner they operate, nor how long 
the intention muſt be ſucceſſive to overtake a cure, 
I think it will be both vain and ridiculous, in me, 
to form any opinion of them : and, therefore, I 
deſiſt, However, I cannot refrain from thanking 
Dr. Cadogan for having given us theſe two reme- 
dies, together with his very few rational ideas of 
chronic diſeaſes. And I heartily rejoite that the diſ- 
penſatory is enriched with two ſuch valuable aſſiſt- 
ants in the art of medication. £ 

We come now to that which is known by the 
{ſkilful and learned in nature. Theſe, ſays Dr. Ca- 
dogan, know well that health is not to be eſtabliſh- 
ed by medicine; for its effects are but momentary, 
and the repetition of it deſtructive to the ſtrongeſt 
frames.” Who theſe men can be who are ſo ſkilful 
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and ſo learned in nature, I am at a loſs to gueſs, 
They cannot be phyſicians. For all theſe are per- 


fectly aſcertained of the contrary ; that health, in 


the venereal diſeaſe, is to be eſtabliſhed by mercu- 
ry; and thata ſalivation is not a momentary effect 


of it. The preceding aſſertion ſeems to be new in 


the method of cure. 

And new, Dr. Cadogan having informed his 
readers, that health is not to be eſtabliſhed by me- 
dicine, benignantly informs us by what means it 
may, be moſt probably effected. f it is to be re- 


ſtored it mult be by gently calling forth the powers f 
" the body to act for themſelves, introducing gradually 


# 


— 


a little more and more ativity, choſen diet, and 


kd ag of mind, changing entirely that courſe of 
life, which firſt brought on the diſeaſe, medicine 


co-operating a little,” 


As this paſſage. is metaphorically expreſſed, I 
muſt beg leave to explain in-what manner the ima- 
gery appears to my conception. And here my fancy 
repreſents to me a ſtout, boney phyſician, call- 
ing forth of his patients body, its powers to act 
for themſelves, in order to intreduce his allivity in 
their place, together with choſen diet and peace of 
mind. This F take to be juſtly painting after Dr. 
Cadogan's expreſſions. Of what kind of ſubſtance 
this aH may be formed; by what paſſage it is 
ro be introduced, whether by the mouth, or other- 
wiſe, I really. am at a loſs to jay. For ſurely the 
doctor conſiders it as a ſubſtance, and not as an ab- 
ſtradt idea of power. Becauſe ſuch ideas have ne- 
ver yet been known to operate on matter, either 
medicinally or as a regimen. The manner in which 
choſen diet is to be introduced is eaſily to be con- 
ceived ; but peace of mind ſeems more difficult than 
afivity; to be introduced into the human boiom: and 

this 
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this I think appears from Dr. Cadogan's chapter of 
vexation, into which he has introduced no cure for 
that miſery. Were poſſeſſed of this ſingle ſecret of 
imparting peace of mind to thoſe who want it, I 

would not doubt of having Lord Clive and the 
other nabobs for my patients before to-morrow 
morning; nor of receiving five hundred thouſand 
pounds, as fees, for the curing them of their preſent 
horrors, 

Dr. Cadogan is now pleaſed to inform his rea- 
ders, for the third time, in fifteen pages, „that 
he has collected a few materials for this work, in- 
tended to take in the whole circle of chronic diſea- 
ſes, which he intends to put in order, as ſoon as 
he can fnd time and induſtry enough to ſet about it 
in earneſt ; and if he can finiſh it to his own ſatiſ- 
faction, perhaps he may ſome time or other trou- 
ble the world with it.” To give Dr. Cadogan his 
due praiſe, I really think he is extremely right 
not to ſet about a work, which is fo intereſting to 
mankind as health, unleſs he can find induſtry and 
time enough to do it, without joking, And if the 
publication depends on finiſhing it to his own ſa- 
tisfaction, men are ſo eaſily ſatisfied with what th 
themſelves perform, and care fo little for what 
- trouble they give the world, by reading it, that I 
am perſuaded we ſhall be bleſſed with that circle of 
phyſical knowledge which is to include more than 
this circular diſſertation that already includes a// 
that can be ſaid an the ſubject. 

However, as this great circle, which is to contain 
no more than the leſs was not ready for the preſs, 
the doctor ſays, ** at preſent I think myſelf parti- 
cularly called upon to ſay ſomething of the gout : 
as that difeaſe was to make a conſiderable part of 
my plan. And as I {ce now ſo many, and hear of 
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more, who are throwing away not only their mo- 


- ney, but, as I verily believe, the future health 


of their lives, in- höpes of a medical cure for it, 


to ſhew that ſuch hopes are chimerical, and con- 


tradictory to every idea of true philoſophy and com- 
mon ſenſe.” _ 45 . 
No man will, I think, deny that Dr. Cadogan 
judged extremely right in liſtening to this particu- 
lar call for his ſaying ſomething on the gout, at 
preſent. For when he ſaw ſo many, and heard of 
more that were throwing away both their money 
and their health ſo fooliſhly, would not he have 
been extremely remiſs in not embracing this oppor- 
tunity ſo propitiouſly adapted to the publiſhing of 
his diſſertation, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome 
of the money which theſe fools are throwing away 
ſo idly? I humbly preſume that this thought of 


Dr. Cadogan will not be deemed either the leaſt in- 


genious, or moſt ill-judged of all thoſe which. 
are to be found in his brochure. 

There ſeems, however, to be no ſppall difficulty 
in believing by what means a mA can throw 


away the future health of his life. I wiſh Dr. Ca- 


dogan would kindly explain in what manner a per- 
ſon may have poſſeſſion of a thing at this time which 
he cannot poſſeſs till /ome time after, and how he 
can throw away to- day what he will not have in his 
hands before his day twelvemonthꝰ becauſe, to my 
comprehenſion, this ſeems to be no leſs chimerica/ 
and contradiftory to every idea of true philoſophy and 
common ſanſe, than are the hopes of being cured by 
medicine. However this paſſage may be conſider- 
ed, in other reſpects, beſides the novelty it exhi- 
bits, together with many of the preceding, a com- 

ſpicuous inſtance of the doftors avoiding what he 
ſo ſenſibly condemns in other phylical writers, that 


is, 
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is, their having affixed no kind of ideas to the terma 
which they uſe in their literary compoſitions. 
Dr. Cadogan now ſays, I ſhall, therefore, 
take,” (for the ſake of the money which is ſo fool- 
iſhly throwing away, as I apprehend it) “ a fewex- 
tracts from this general plan, ſufficient to ſhew the 
real original cauſes of all chronic diſeaſes.” Ex- 
tracts from a- plan? does not this ſeem to be new 
and original, and another convincing evidence of 
the doctors keeping his ideas and his words con- 
nected with the utmoſt preciſion? For I humbly 
conceive, that if theſe extracts be fufficient to ſhew 
the real and original cauſes of all chronic cauſes, 
they muſt be extracted from the great work itlelf, 
and not from the plan of the work. Nay, to ſay 
the truth, it does not appear to me how the whole 
circle, reſpecting cauſes, can do more than this 
which is extracted from the plan of it, unleſs it can 
ſhew more than zhe real and original cauſes of all 
chronic difeaſes. It will be endleſs to remark the 
great attention which Dr. Cadogan obſerves at no 
time to make uſe of words, which are not the 
moſt perfectly adapted to convey his ideas. This 
paſſage is, however, remarkably new, in conſiſtency 
of opinion and perſpicuity of ſtyle. The cauſes, 
however, are reduced to three; indolence, in- 
temperance, and vexation.” 

From one or more of theſe three cauſes, ſays 
the doctor, I have undertaken to prove, that all, 
or moſt chronic diſeaſes are produced.” In this 
paſſage the doctor differs from himſelf as he does in 
the former; for, in that he poſitively ſays, theſe 
three are the real and original cauſes of al chronic 
diſeaſes. And in this he declares them to be cauſes 
of all or moſt chronic diſeaſes. And in this manner, 
in ten lines, the cauſes which produce all theſe diſ- 
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tempers, are reduced to ſuch as produce one more 


than the half of them. For the latter contains the 
moſt of the two parts. New, for ever new, in con- 


| fiſtency of opinion and preciſion of ideas. 


This taſk, of enquiring a little further into the 


cCauſes of all chronic diſeaſes, which to the doctor 


feems to be left for him, ſeemeth to other people 
to have been taken up already by innumerable au- 
thors, Who have preceded him ; two of whom J 
have already quoted in their own words, perfectly 
expreſſing theſe three cauſes. The novelty of Dr. 

Cadogan's taſk, therefore, cannot conſiſt in finding 
#ew Cauſes, but in amputating all the other old 
ones, which have been hitherto aſſigned for theſe 
maladies. Now it does not appear to me how the 
furgeon, who cuts off legs and arms, is ſuperior to 


the being who made them: nor in what manner 


men can be ſaid never to have had a few rational 
ideas about chronic diſeaſes, When they have, for 
ages, entertained and ann che ſame as Dr. 
Cadogan 8. | 

Wegre now told that «different mente may have 
the ſame original cauſe, ſo that what would be gout 
in one, in another might be rheumatiſm, ſtones, 
cholic, jaundice, palſy, Sc.“ That matter, how- 
ever, is not ſo clear as this which follows, that if 


all theſe proceed from the ſame cauſe, they are all 


alike to be cured by Dr. Cadogan's method,” deli- 
vered in this diſſertation. And thence it reſolrs, that 
theſe extrałis from the plan, ſne wing all the cauſes and 
all the cures, there can remain nothing more to be 
t into the great work itſelf, nor any _ to be 
{aid by any preſentor future phyſician on that ſubject. 
Be merciful, Dr. Cadogan, this is rank monopolizing. 
* The gout is manifeſtly, as“ I think, ſays the 
doctor, confeſſedly a diſeaſe of the beſt conſtitu- 
tion, 


t 
don, and may, therefore, fairly ſtand as a repre« 
ſentative of all the reſt.” . I ſhall ſay no more on 
the impropriety of this repreſentation but this 
that this is the ſecond time of the. gour's being 
elected by the doctor for that important truſt ; and 
1 hope it will diſcharge the duty as it ought to be 
done. „As ſuch, ſays he, I ſhall conſider it for 
the preſent, and ſpeak of theſe cauſes like a 
preacher in his pulpit,” in their order.“ But then 
he adds, it may be neceſſary to ſay a word or 4 
of the gout itſelf, before we enquire into its cauſe.” 
Moſt affuredly it may be neceſſary to ſpeak a 
word or two on the gout in a diſſertation expreſsly 
written on that ſubject. | | 
Let us now ſee in what manner Dr. Cadogan. 
performs this neceſſary work: of ſaying one or two 
words about the gout. Why it is in ſaying, it 
may ſeem therefore needleſs at preſent to trouble 
ourſelves about a definition, 2% fay what it is.“ 
And in this manner the ideas of zeceſſary and need- 
les are happily reconciled. But what is the 7bere- 
fore, or the reaſon of this needlefſne/s? it is, ©* be- 
cauſe the gout is ſo common a diſeaſe that there is 
ſcarcely a man in the world, whether he has it or 
not, but thinks he knows perfectly what it is.“ 
So does a cookmaid think ſhe knows what fire is 
as well as ſir Iſaac Newton. And ſo ſhe does, as to 
the firſt cauſe of it, and much better as to its effects 
of roaſting, boiling, baking, ſtewing, &c. which, 
according to the ideas of the practical philoſopher, 
St. Evremond, form by much the beſt part of the 
ſcience of fire. N 
I ſhall, therefore, ſay no more on Dr. Cadogan's 
opinion of Sir Iſaac and the cook. But it muſt be 
remarked, that if a man's thinking he knows, what 
tbings are, does in reality make him a proper judge 
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1 
of them, why then Dr. Cadogan's diſſertation on 
the gout, as well as a definition of what it conſiſts, 


are equally needleſs, as far as to the cauſe of that 


diſeaſe; and the former might as well have never 
been publiſbed as the latter omitted. | 
But as it is clearly the intention of Dr. Cadogan 
to perſuade us, that no man has hitherto had a few 
rational ideas about this diſtemper, ſo is itgvident 
alſo, from the manner in which the doctor expreſ- 
ſes the man's preſumption in thinking that he 
knows what the gout is, that he thinks the ſaid man 
— it. Why then is he ſilent? 

perhaps the doctor may be privately of the 
opinion, that thoſe very men who, as he ſays, 
have never entertained one rational idea of 
the gout, have nevertheleſs already publiſhed 
all that can be written on the ſubject. And 


therefore that it is more prudent to lip from the 


neceſſity of ſaying ſomething, to the needleſsne/s of 
ſaying any thing at all: and by that prudential 


thought to avoid a diſcovery of an incapacity to 


offer any new matter on that head. An idea 
of ſuch an impracticability, of ſaying more than 
has been already ſaid, will naturally accrue from 
reading Sydenham, Muſgrave, and many others, 
However, if this error, in knowing perfectly 
what the gout is, ſhould be univerſal, except 
in Dr. Cadogan, the deſiſting from the deſign of 
ſaying one or two words about it may be exceedingly 


fatal. For, although there can be no doubt, but 


that as ſoon as this candid enquiry ſhall be read 
through all Great Britain, that every arthritic per- 
fon from the Orkneys to the land's-end, will apply 
to Dr. Cadogan for a cure; and as during the 
time in which he 1s diſpatching thele patients, this 
enquiry will maſt aſſuredly be tranſlated into all the 
languages of the known world; and then that all who 

fo are 
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are afflicted with the gout will come poſting to this 
realm to be cured by Dr. Cadogan. I am apprehen- 
five, without his word or two, that other phyſici- 
ans may not know what it is, and therefore be not 
enabled to preſcribe as they ought. And altho' I 
really have as good an opmion of Dr. Cadogan, as 
of any phyſician, for diſpatch in buſineſs, yet I queſ- 
tion whether he may ſolely be ſufficient to diſpatch 
all thoſe who muſt apply to him as the only; proper 
perſon; and therefore I wiſh he had ſpoken one or two 
words atleaſt. Altho' it may ſeem, that Dr. Cadogan 
is rather too parſimonious in not delivering to his 
readers not one or two werds, to tell them what the 
gout is, yet is he liberal enough in informing them 
. What 1 #5 not, ] will venture to ſay, ſays he, what 
I am perſuaded it is not, though contrary to the 
general opinion. It is act hereditary, it is not peri- 
odical, and it is t incurable.” And here it ap- 
pears extremely original, that this performance of 
Dr. Cadogan ſhould be entitled a diſſertation en 
woat the gout is, in the firſt page; when in the ſe- 
venteenth it is inconteſtably on what the gout is not. 
This paſſage appears to be new in conſiſtency of 
opinion; and in marks of no common practitioner. 
Were a man to give credit to all the moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians who have ever written, from the 
days of Hippocrates, to the day before this diſſer- 
tation was given to the world, he muſt be of the 
opinion, that the gout includes the whole three 
things which Dr. Cadogan ſays it does not. I ſhall, 
therefore, before I quit my long-eſtabliſhed faith 
in other great men, preſume to enquire into Dr. 
Cadogan's reaſon for his being of this opinion. 
And then, if there be a juſt cauſe for implicit faith, 

it ſhall be given to him: 
If it were hereditary, ſays the doctor, it would 
be neceſſarily tranſmitted from father to ſon, and 
| no 
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no man, whoſe father had it, would poſſibly be 
free from it. But this is not the caſe; there are 
many inſtances to the contrary. It is, therefore, 
not neceſſarily ſo; but the father's having it in- 
<lines or diſpoſes the ſon to it.” 1 ſuppoſe Dr. 
Cadogan does not confine this method of argumen- 
tation and proof to himſelf and the gout alone. 
Let us try it in another inſtance, If it were Here- 
- ditary to have two legs and two arms, they would 
be neceſſarily tranſmitted from father to ſon; and 
no man, whoſe father had them, could poſſibly be 
free from them: but this is not the caſe, there are 
many inſtances to the contrary. They are, there- 
fore, not neceſſarily ſo: but the father's having 
them inclines or diſpoſes the ſon to have them. 
Are legs and arms hereditary or not? I leave this a 
to be decided by the learned of Europe, firſt re- 
marking: that if nothing be hereditary, but what 
muſt zeceſſarily deſcend from father to ſon, then in 
nature there is nothing hereditary. | 
This diſpoſition however, is, as Dr. Cadogan 
ſays, the cauſa proegumena, or prædiſponent of the 
learned, which of itſelf never produced any effect 
at all; there muſt be joined the cauſa proca tare- 
ftira, or active, efficient cauſe, that is, our own 
intemperance or miſtaken habit of life, to pro- 
1 duce it; and accordingly as this operates, more or 
ol + * leſs, ſo will the gout be.” In this place, I readily 
#1 confeſs, it requires more learning than I am maſter 
of to diſcern, how a cau/e, with whatever hard name 
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it | TD may be diſtinguiſhed, can be diſcovered which 
1 hath produced 10 effect at all. For, until now, 
1 I imagined that cauſes were known by their effecis 


. - alone nor have I capacity ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
a cauſe that has no effect, from xo cauſe at all. For 
that ſeems to be ſuppoſing, that ſomeſ bing ope- 

rates 
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rates without doing an thing, for. if this predif 
ponent cauſe, do really diſpoſe ſons to have the gout 
from their fathers, it mult. do ſomething: and 
ſomething is an Heel. Or if it does nothing, by pre- 
diſpoſing, then is it no cauſe. And theſe ſons, whoſe 
fathers have the gout, and thoſe whoſe fathers 
have 1t not, mult have the fame conſtitutions, and 
all of chem be in the ſame ſtate of acquiring that 
diſeaſe. 

But who are theſe learned that have written of 
this cauſe which produces uo effect ? it Dr. Cadogan 
mean to include Ariſtotle, ' among the learned, 
then is the airiz Wponyouvpevn, the model from 
which any thing is delineated. If Plutarch be of 
the number, it is the antecedent cauſe in the ſeries 
of cauſation produced by fate, re und avariag 
viyrthn , NATTY TAS TpONY OUMEVHS HITIOS, Nothing 
is uncauled, but all things are produced, according 
to their antecedent cauſes. Celſus ſays, et cauſa 
abdita, in occulto poſt ta, que morbes continet ; it is 
the hidden cauſe in which diſeaſes are contained. 
Before. Dr. Cadogan, no learned man hath ever 
conceived, that the cauſa proegumena was & cauſeleſs 
cauſe. In fact, it hath been uſually conſidered as 
the internal cauſe, when placed in contradiſtinction 
to the cauſe procatartica, which is then underſtood 
to be the external; but the former hath at no time 
been conſidered as a cauſe which produces no effet. 
Is this diſcovery, of ſuch cauſeleſs cauſes, one of 
thoſe things which were left in the-taſk for Dr. 
Cadogan? and does it form one of the few rational 
ideas which he hath given to mankind in his dif- 
ſertation. 

In order to ſhew whether I underſtand the 
doctor, in his account of theſe two cauſes, I fhall 
take the liberty of explaining my ideas of them 

E and 
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and ftate a caſe. If a culprit be tried for his life, 
and found guilry, I take the law to be the cauſa 

proegumena, or prædiſponent, which condemns him 
to be hanged z and then, that the cauſa procatarc- 
tica, or aftiveeſficient cauſe is either Squire Ketch, 
or the halter, that puts him to death. Is the cauſa 


_  proegumena without effect in this inſtance? the 


learned will, as I imagine, be of opinion that it 
is not. ee e 

Dr. Cadogan advances in corroborating his 
arguments againſt the inheritance of the gout, 
with equally unabated force of rraſoning. If it 
were hereditary, it would appear in infancy and in 
women, which, in general, it does not.“ | ſhall 


try the force of this reaſoning in another inſtance. 


If beards were hereditary they would appear in in- 


fancy and in women; which, in general, they do 


not; are beards, therefore, not of inheritance in 

men? | 
As what I have offered may be ſufficient to call in 
doubt that which Dr. Cadogan has ſaid, to confirm, 
that the gout is not hereditary, I will ſtill embrace the 
doctor's own manner of reaſoning. And perhaps it 
may prove to be as productive ot an argumentative 
cure and an abolition of that diſeaſe, as ariſing from 
indolence, intemperance, and vexation; as this-of 
Dr. Cadogan's is, of its ſpringing from hereditary 
cauſes. And if ſuch be the reſult, the arthritic, 
both now, and forever more, will be not a little obli- 
ged to me for this enquiry. If indolence, intempe- 
rance, and vexation were the cauſes of the gout, that 
diſeaſe would neceſſarily be tranſmitted roevery man 
who was under the influence of theſe cauſes; and he 
could not poſſibly be free from it: bur this is not 
the caſe, there are many inſtances to the _— 4 
| 9 they 
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they are therefore not neceſſarily ſo. And, in this 
inflance, the cauſa proegumena which cauſeth with- 
out an effect, is not neceſſary to be preſent. From 
this parallel mode of arguing, there is no gout 
which can ariſe from the three antecedent cauſes. 
Dr. Cadogan having, vi et armis ratiocinandi, dri- 
ven the hereditary gout from the field of battle ; 
and I having done the fame by that which ſprings 
from indolence, intempgrance, and vexation. And 
now it mult equally follow, according to the 
ſyſtem of Dr. Cadogan, who aſſerts, that the three 
laſt are the oxly cauſes of the gout, that there can 
be no ſuch diſeaſe as the gout exiſting. In this 
place; I would gladly be informed, whether it hath 
ever happened that two ſuch ſignal ſervices have 
been 1 to human kind, by any other 

pair of philoſophers upon earth? This queſtion I 
would myſelf anſwer in the negative, were it not 
for one reaſon, which is, an apprehenſion that Dr. 
Cadogan's arguments are not abſolutely concluſive, 
and that mine mult therefore ſtand in the ſame pre- 
dicament. And, on this account, I fear that this 
plague of human kind will be ſtill continued to 
our poſterity, both by inheritance and our own miſ- 
conduct. And here I muſt beg leave to ſay, if we 
compute the number of perſons, who haye no gout 
from indolence, intemperance, and vexation, the 
proportion will be found as great on this ſide, as on 
that where the gout does not deſcend by inheri- 
tance. © What then is all this but to pronounce a 
- diſeaſe is acquired by indolence, intemperance, and 
vexation, and proving, that it is ſometimes, but 
frequently not ſo? can there be a greater abſurdity ?” 
indeed I think not. This whole account and rea- 
{oning on the gout, as not being hereditary, is, as 
1 believe, new in the 2 in energy of argument, 
2 in 
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in conclufiveneſs of reaſoning, and aptitude of 

illuſtration.” © 4 e TW 

« Some men obſerving, in the circle of their ac- 

quaintance, the children of gouty parents afflicted 

with the gout, and often very early in life, though 

they are what they call temperate, conclude, not 

unnaturally, that the diſeaſe muſt be parental, and 
unayoidably transfuſed into their conſtitution. If 
this were the caſe, it muſt be for ever incurable, 
and the fins of the father viſited upon the children, 
not only of three or four, but of endleſs genera- 
tions.” Sydenham and Muſgrave, by much the moſt 
perfect and moſt eſteemed of all thoſe who have 
written on the gout, whoſe opinions are adopted by 
Boerhaave, Hoffman, and all the ſubſequent writers 
on that diſeaſe, declare the gout to be both hereditary 
and incurable. And how comes it to pals, that be- 
cauſe a diſeaſe is hereditary, that it mult be incurable ? 
do all the children which are born with ſymptoms 
of the venereal diſeaſe either die or remain uncured? 
and will not mercury, which would have cured the 
father of that diſtemper, cure the child if he have 
ſtrength to ſupport the effects of it? is there not 
one nation in the north, through whoſe families 
and clans, the itch hath hereditarily deſcended from 
fathers to ſons, from the time of Fergus the firſt, 
to this day? and yet we fee, that with a little brim- 
ſtone, and on emigrating into England, where it is 
not conſidered as a mark of high blood and ancient 
lineage, they become as free from it as the Engliſh 


D | 
themſelves. 


But it ſeems as if Dr. Cadogan was aware of 
the feebleneſs of his arguments from temperance. 
For when the children of tuch parents have the 

out early in life, and without that manifeſt cauſe, 
2 ſays, by way of anticipitation to thoſe objec- 
nons 


| WOE 


tons that may be offered, “ but here hes the error. 
Their idea of temperancejis by no means juſt; for 
ſome men require a greater degree, a ſtricter mode 
of it than others, to be kept in good health.” 
This ſeems to be ingeniouſly intended. For, if the 
gout attack a remperate man, whoſe father had it, 
why then it is becauſe he is not temperate enough. 
And in this manner every thing gradually diminiſh- 
ing to bread and water may be called intemperance: 
and even that too, becauſe bread, as the doctor 
{ays, is not the wholeſome thing which many peo- 
ple conceive it to be. And now, by that ſaving 
clauſe, there is opened a poſtern, thro' which the 
doctor may conſtantly eſcape ſrom the arguments 
of the gout's being hereditary, when it cannot be 
other wiſe imputed to intemperance. Proofs however 
of this being an unifheritable diſeaſe, I am afraid, 
are not to be found in his diſſertation. Dr. Ca- 
dogan, therefore, fhes to what may be hereafter 
found, on examination; and deſerts all argument 
from fact, from experience, and from the moſt ac- 
curate obſeryations of his predeceſſors in phyſic, 
which have been already publiſhed. © I make no 
doubt, ſays he, if the lives theſe gouty deſcendants 
Icad, were cloſely inquired into by real phyſicians, 
they would be found to commit many errors, and 
to ſin often againſt nature's law of temperance.” 

But in thus referring the enquiry toree! phylicians, 
is not the doctor unfair? and does he not miſlead thoſe 
readers who may not recollect that, from the doctor's 
aſſertion, there cannot have been, from the creation, 
more than one real phyſician upon earth, before he 
publiſhed his diſſertation; and this mult be himſelf. 
Is this candid, in ſo liberal a practitioner, to raiſe 
a doubt on purpoſe to make himſelf the arbitrator, 
and to reſolve it in his own favour ? My reaſons, 
E 3 that 
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that he is this iſolated reality of doQorſhip, are 
the doctor s own; for no ancient phyſician can have 
already written ſenſibly on the gout ; becauſe that 
talk was 7eft for Dr. Cadogan. No modern then 
can have imbibed the knowledge of that difeaſe 
fram a fountain in which it was not contained; and 
no man now living can underſtand the gout, be- 
cauſe from their own obſervations and diſcernment, 
mankind have moſt aſſuredly never yet had a few ra- 
tional ideas about it, Dr. Cadogan, therefore, was 
the only real phylician, when he wrote his diſſerta- 
tion. And I believe he ſtill remains in that ſo- 
litary ſtate : for I hear of no medical diſciples that 
he hath made. 

Dr. Cadogan, after expatiating againſt this he- 
reditarineſs in the gout, aſks, ** when was there a 
man, who, having had one fit of the rheumatiſm, 
ſtone, cholic, &c. however happily relieved by art 
for a time, had it not again and again, or ſome- 
thing worſe in the place of it, till he became a con- 
firmed invalid, and died Jong before bis time.” 
When was there ſuch a man ? why never. The 

* Vorld has contained no ſuch being ſince it exiſted; 

1 and this I will be bound to prove, notwithſtanding I 

1 cannot anſwer to the, c. of thoſe diſeaſes which are 
1 mentioned: for although many men have become as 

=_ firmly invalids, as if they had been confirmed by the 

* archbiſhop of Canterbury, yet it was never ſo con- 
| '8Y firmed, as that any man hath ever died before he 
* was dead, or before his time of dying. I make this 
5 remark only to ſnew with what juſtice Dr. Cadogan 
| | cenfures thoſe authors and tyficians who make uſe 
of words without all kind of ideas, and to prove 

the doctor's perſpicuity of ſtyle. 
Dr. Cadogan now ſays, if the gout be a dif- 
caſe of indigeſtion, and therefore, of our own ac- 


quiring, 
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quiring, we mult reaſon very ill, or rather not 
reaſon at all, when we ſay it is hereditary; for ſure- 
ly no man will fay, that indigeſtion 1s hereditary 
any more than intemperance.” They would reaſon 
extremely ill, indeed, if they ſhould allow the gout 
to be a diſeaſe of indigeſtion and therefore of their own 
acquiring; and then ſay ibat the thing was bereditary 
which they had brought upon themſelves, But lea- 
ving out the, therefore of their own acquiring, they 
would reaſon right, chat indigeſtion was hereditary, 
or Dr. Cadogan has reaſoned very wrong, in ſaying 
it already. For what does he mean by ſaying, our 
parents undoubtedly - give us conſtitutions ſimilar 
to their dyn?“ does indigeſtion form no part of a 
gouty conſtitution ? as to intemperance, as I ap- 
prehend it, that defect has never been deemed to 
ariſe from corportal, but from mental imperfections. 
and therefore it may poſſibly not ſeem to be a total 
want of reaſoning to ſay, that indigeſtion 1s here- 
ditary, alchough intemperance be not. | 
_ Having in this manner examined the arguments 
which Dr. Cadogan has brought in ſupport of the 
gout's being not hereditary, I ſhall proceed to his 
tecond, that it is not periodical. Dr. Cadogan ſays, 
„it is natural enough for thoſe who believe the 
gout hereditary to think it alſo periodical, as if 
mething innate and inherent in our conſtitutions 
produced it at certain times: but this is a great 
miſtake ; for if it were periodical it muſt be regu- 
larly fo.” I ſhall not preſume to aver, that Dr. 
Cadogan is miſtaken in his opinion; but I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that Hippocrates ſayeth, in his 55th 
aphoriſm, ſect. 6th,* 8 8 are moſt generally 
4 at- 
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attacked by the gout in ſpring; calls autumn. Celſus 
declares the ſame in various places. Sydenham 
ſays, it generally returns in the end of January. 
Muſgrave, of the anomalous gout, that it returns in 


the autumn, and many others are of the ſame opi- 


nion, who have long had the gout; and fo am I 
alſo, who have felt it to be periodical for two and 
twenty years. And I hope the doctor will not much 
reſent my being a little attached to the opinions of 
his predeceſſors, when my pwn ſenſations are ſo 
ſtrongly a collateral evidence of that which they de- 


liver. The argument, that , i. Were periodical it 


muſt be regularly'ſo,” does not appear to me to be ſo 
perfectly concluſive, as it is peremptory. Let us 
examine theſe ideas of periodical and regular. Roſes, 
in general, blow in June. If. the ſame tree bloſ- 


ſomed on the firſt of that month laſt year, and on 


the twentieth this, is the blowing of the roſe not 


_ periodical ? becauſe it did not bloſſom on both 


times regularly on the ſame day? The gout comes 
inc one year, in the months of February and_Sep- 
tember; in the next, in March and October, is 
the gout, therefore, not periodical, becauſe the 
months are not regularly the fame? I ſhould fancy, 
in this ſenſe, which is the only one in which the 
gout was ever ſaid to be periodical, that this diſeaſe 
1s juſtly entitled to that denomination. 

To this Dr. Cadogan adds, & the only periodi- 
800 diſeaſe I know is the intermittent fever, which, 
till it be diſturbed by the bark or any other febri- 
fuge, is as regular, as a good clock.” Is this 
periodical regularity a proof of a diſeaſe being he- 


reditary ? Then the ague is hereditary, and the in- 


tail which in the gout was cut off by Dr. Cadogan, 
where it was always thought to reſide, is now 
fixed on intermittents, where it was never found 


0 


: Ls 1 | 

o exiſt befor 4 the benefit which hath been 
beſtowed on us by one diſcovery, is taken off by a 
another. A plague on thoſe damned Jeſuits who 
diſcovered the bark, and brought it into old Eng- 
land. Will there never be an end to their-malict- 
vus plotting againſt us Proteſtants-? they have long 
plotted to diſturb our regular government, in 
church and ſtate; but there the ſucceſs was little: 
and now it plainly ap 4 wg there hath long been 
a plot in the bark, to diſturb the regularity of our 
intermittent fevers. And this they have accom- 
pliſhed, for otherwiſe the intermittents would have 
regularly gone on until they had ended in that 
relief and reſpite, Which are 10 neceſſary for intro- 
ducing the powers of life and natùre, and of 
which the doctor ſpeaks in the preceding pages. 
Theſe intermittents which are as regular as a clock, 
muſt be of great uſe in poor families, in the coun- 
try, where chey want to know the time of the day 
and have no other method of meaſuring it. And 
therefore, the diſturbing them with the bark mink be 
a horrid plot againſt the regularity of ſuch people. 
Before theſe confounded Jeſuits introduced the 
bark, diſturbed-the regularity of theſe intermittents, 
and'even expelled: them by force out of their lawful 
ctenements, they frequently, and regularly went on 
till the perſon, like a bad clock, ſtood {till and moved 
no more. They ſometimes roſe to continual fevers, 
and cured their intermiſſion by thoſe means. Or they 
ſunk into tertians afid yuartans; and after a long 
duration, the patients were cured by the univerſal 
doctor who cures all human complaints. But ſince 
the Jeſuits have introduced this plot of the bark to 
diſturb the regularity of our intermittent fevers, 
quotidian agues are prevented from riſing into 
continual fevers, and from ſinking into zertians 
and 


( 58 ] 
and quartans. And theſe are the fatal effects 
which theſe jeſuitical diſturbers have brought upon 
the proteſtant cauſe, by this plot of the bark againſt 
the regularity of intermittents. But theſe villains 
are now found out, and I make nd doubt but the 
bark will be legiſlatively expelled from theſe king- 
doms, as the Jelvits have been from France, Spain 


and Portugal, for their other miſdeeds, which 


many people are perſuaded have not been more di- 
ſturbing to the ſeveral ſtates than their bark has 
been to intermittents in theſe proteſtant countries. 
And I humbly hope Dr. Cadogan will not remain 
unrewarded for this ſalutary diſcovery. The doctor 
having now vanquiſhed all the ancient and modern 
phyſicians, and as fairly proved that the gout is 
not periodical as he hath, that it is not hereditary, is 


triumphantly advanced to his third aſſertion, that 


it is not incurable. I come now, ſays he, to ſhew 
the gout is not incurable. If by the cure of it be 
meant the adminiſtring a pill or a powder, or me- 
dicine of any kind to do it, it is, and ever will be 
incurable.” Dr. Le Fevre being dead, this mat- 
ter of diſpute affects not him, I leave it, there- 
fore, to be debated between Dr. Cadogan and 
whoever fhall think proper to defend the honour 
of his pill, powder, or other medicine. And as 
the affair.may not be very ſpeedily decided, I ſhall 
not detain my readers till the end of the diſpute, 


but proceed in my enquiry... This method of 


cure, ſays Dr. Cadogan, has been long and often 
attempted in vain, from the origin of phyſic to 
this day; from the firſt quack to the preſent.” 
for this reaſon 1 wiſh Dr. Cadogan better ſucceſs in 
preſcribing his regimen. Oppoſite to the word 
quack, a friend of mine moſt invidiouſly inſerted 
a marginal note, from Zſculapws to W 
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diut chis I inſtantly erazed with a reſolution never to 


diſcloſe it to the moſt intimate of my acquaintance. 
Dr. Cadogan continues, © Indeed there is a 
glaring abſurdity, at firſt fight, that mutt ſtop any 
man of common ſenſe, who has the leaſt inſight 
into nature, or knowledge of the human frame: 
for if the gout be the neceſſary effect of intempe- 
rance, as J hope to ſhew very evidently that it is, 
a medicine to cure, it muſt be ſomething that will 
enable a man to bear the daily intemperance of his 
future life unhurt, by the gout or any other dif- 
eaſe ; that is, ſomething given now that will take 
away the effect of a future cauſe.” © 
ow, if the gout be not the neceſſary effect of 
intemperance, then what is become of the doctor's 
reaſoning. And if it have, of necęſity, that effect, 
whence did it happen that St. Evremond and a few 
thouſand others, have lived in daily intemperauce 
without having it? can neceſſity do -0therzwiſe than 
produce its effects. On this account it does not ap- 
pear that common ſenſe and the leaft inſight into nature 
mult ſtop at the firſt ſight as at an abſurdity, that 
medicine can cure the gout, I mean, from the 
dottor's reaſoning on neceſſity. For where is the ne- 
ceſſity that a man muſt lead a future life of intem- 
perance, ſhould the gout be cured by a medicine ? 
and as to the difficulty which ariſes from its being 
given noto to take away the effect of a future cauſe, 
that I believe, is no mote to be done by medicine 
than by temperance; for if it do not take away 
the future cauſe, the effect will certainly follow it. 
And it is the cauſe which is intended to be remo- 
ved by medicine. And, methinks, it ſeems not a 
little new and original, that Dr. Cadogan ſhould 
oppoſe the belief, that a medicine can take away 
the effects of a future cauſe, when he has already 


ſaid 
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faid that, men may throw. away, the future health 
_ The ſame difficulty ſeems to attend both of theſe 
paſſages, and both of them muſt either be alike, 
true or falſe, and, this, I leave to the deciſion of 
my readers, firſt. requeſting them to obſerve, the 
newneſs, inconſiſtency of opinion, energy of ar- 
gument, and concluliveneſs of reaſoning which are 
contained in the doctor's preceding paſſage.  _ 
However, if Dr. Cadogan, who. is peculiarly 
nice in preſerving his words and ,his ideas happi- 
ly connected, does mean by a. future life, a life 
after the preſent, then, indeed, I do not ſee how 
a medicine to be taken, in h world, can prevent 
a a diſeaſe that does not proceed but from a cauſe in 
zhe other. In that caſe, as the doctor ſays, as well 
might a medicine be given now to prevent a man's 
| breaking his leg, or his neck, ſeven, years hence,” 
But he need not have procraſtinated his frac- 
tures to ſo great a diſtance ; for if medicine can 
prevent it, for the next moment, it can do it for 
ever. WI 9 4 
The doctor then ſays, © one would think the 
utmoſt that any rational man could expect from 
medicine, was, that it ſhould have power to re- 
lie ve preſent diſorders, leaving the body quite 
free, without pretending to inſure it from future 5 
injuries.“ I am not afraid to pronounce that the 
man would be truely irrational who expected 
more, and, if his preſent diſorders be /o removed 
and his body left guite free by medicine, is not 
that a cure? If all the ſymptoms of the venereal ma- 
lady be removed, and the body left quite free from 
them, does any one expect that his phy ſician ſhall 
inſure him from the contagion of repeated acts of 
venery ? Phyliclans would then be underwriters 
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to inſure the health of their patients from future 
injuries, as houſes are inſured from fire, and ſhips 
from tempeſts, which I have hitherto conceived to 
be aſeparate employment. However, I hope that 
offices will be ſpeedily eſtabliſhed and policies 
opened for the inſurance of men from the returns 
of their diſorders, always provided, that the health, 
of all ſuch men who are inſured, ſhall be and re- 
main-under the care of -Dr. Cadogan. And when 
] can find that the gout has been cured, by his 
regimen, ſo as not to return, whilſt his regimen 
is obſerved, I will underwrite all the policies that 
can be offered, and at very reaſenable premiums, 
And this firſt hint of mine will, I doubt not, be 
very acceptable to thoſe gaming inſurers in the city, 
who have renounced the laudable purſuits of mer- 
chandiſe, and become gamblers of a new kind, and 
betted large ſums upon the ſex of a French ple- 

nipotentiary. r 
Dr. Cadogan now advances to ſhew the fallacy 
of mankind in their reaſoning on the gout? * here 
lies the error, ſays he; men think the gout to be 
ſomething latent in the body now, which once well 
eradicated, would never return, not ſuſpecting it 
to be no more than each day's indigeſtion, accu- 
mulated to a certain pitch, that as long as the vi- 
gour of lite laſts, always brings on every fit, which 
once well over, the man has no more gout, nor 
leeds of gout in him, than he who never had it; 
and if he did not breed it again, moſt certainly 
would never have 1t again,” 
If we reaſon by analogy, it does not appear, 
that the error is ſo very great, in thinking that the 
gout, when once well eradicated will never return. 
It is generally conceived that when plants are once 
well eradicated they will never return; but that, 
it 
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if they do return, they have not been well eradi- 
_ cated; ſome ſtraggling root, or ſeed, latent in the 
ground, has been the cauſe of their regerminating. 
Something like this ſeems to be included in Dr. 

Cadogan's account of the gout's return. Indigeſ- 
tion is allowed to be one of the ſeeds of the gout. 
This, the doctor ſays, is every day accumulated 8 
to a certain. pitch, which brings on every fit. 

May not the ſtream that feeds a pond be ſo encrea- 
ſed that the aperture which lets off the water, in 
the common way, may not be ſufficient to keep it 
from overflowing ? but then, when it overflows, 
and the ſtream returns to its uſual degree of cur- 
rent, I do not conceive that the pond; which is 
daily ſupplied by freſh waters, can, by this over- 
flow be rendered quite free from water. And if 
the ftream of indigeſtion run daily into the blood, 

in what manner can a perſon be freed intirely from 
it, by its overflowing at the feet? However, this 
may be determined, the laſt ſtroke of the doctor's 
1s abſolutely indiſputable; ; that if the man does 
not breed the gout again, he will zever have it 
again. And he were a devil that denied that aſſer- 
tion. 

Does not, this breeding without ſeed, ſeem to 
be a revival of the ancient philoſophy of equivocal 
generation, which Dr. Cadogan ſo much explodes?. 
The doctor's proof, that the feeds of the gout are 
not more in a man, after a fit of the gout, than in 
one, who has never had it, is this, * that the gout 
has been often cured by a milk diet, which, as 
long as it laſted, has generally kept the patient 
free.” Now I apprehend that this effect of a mill: 
diet, when the gout dogs not return, is no more a 

f of the man's having no ſeeds of that diſeaſe 
in him, than that, when it does return, theſe ſeeds 
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flill remain. And it has been obſerved, by Willes and 
Sydenham, that ſome arthritics have received ſome ' 
ſignal alleviations of their pain, by a milk diet, con- 
tinued for three or four months; but that others, 
under the ſame regimen, were rendered ſtill more 
afflicted by it. t as not Dr. Cadogan, in this place, 
derived an abfolute concluſion from partial pre- 
miles? - 

Dr. Cadogan proceeds, though I think the gout 
incurable by medicine, it is ſo far from being in- 
curable in its nature, that I am firmly perſuaded ĩt 
may be more eaſily and more perfectly cured than 
almoſt any other diſeaſe; and this is another ſtron 
argument, the gout is not hereditary.” . What 
theſe powers are, which Dr. Cadogan may have 
diſcovered, by lifting up his eyes to nature, and 
by conſulting her book, to induce him to believe, 
that the gout is curable, I know not; though 
I allow the old woman to be a moſt excellent phy- 
fician. And, in this opinion, I am in company 
with Hippocrates, who adviſes no attempt to be 
made of that kind; with Sydenham, Muſgrave, and 
all others of former eſtimation. And as I am not in- 
formed of theſe powers by the doctor, I cannot agree, 
that, becauſe bets perſuadedthat the gout may be more 
eaſily and more perfectly cured, than almoſt any 
other diſeaſe, that l oughtto beper/uadedof italſo. Nor 
do [ ſee how the doctor's perſuaſion, of this curable- 
neſs in the nature of the gout, is a proof that he can 
cure it by diet; or in what manner ſuch perſuaſion 
can be another ftrong argument that proves it not 
bereditary. I hope my readers have not neglected, 
although l have for ſome time, to remark what a 
variety of novelty appears in thoſe parts of the 
diſſertation, which have been lately examined. It 
is kind in the doctor to give us his reaſon for the 
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above mode of thinking. My reaſon is, ſays hes 
that it is confeſſedly a diſeaſe of the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt conſtitution, relieving itſelf by throwing off 
harſh and bad humours from the vitals, and out of 
the blood, upon the extremities, where they do 
leaſt harm to the powers and principles of lite and 
. 

Now, if the gout be a diſeaſe of the beſt con- 
ſtitution, which generates harſh and bad humours, 
I would much rather have a conſtitution that is 
not quite ſo good. For, with much exercile, and 
more temperance than Dr. Cadogan allows in his 
rules for diet, | have had it more than twenty years, 
and I have always been under a continual miſtake 
that my conſtitution was not ſo good as are that 
of men whorhave lived healthily, without this proof 
of the beſt conſtitution. For I have. experimen- 
tally found, that altho' the humour be thrown out 
on the extremities, it does really do great harm to the 
Powers and principles of life and health. The doc- 
tor's argumentation continues, and as thoſe hu- 
mours can be nothing more than the daily accu- 
mulation of indigeſtion.” What more, in the 
name of Hippocrates, would he have, than adaily 


accumulation of indigeſtion ? © and if a man can 


live, without breeding conſtantly this indigeſted 
acrimony, he may molt undoubtedly live free, not 
only from the gout, but every other chronic diſeaſe 
alſo.” I; aye that's the rub that makes the gout 
of ſo long life. But if a man cannot hve without 
breeding this acrimony, what then? why then ſee 
what Dr. Cadogan ſays in the ſucceeding paſlage, 
* and that he may live ſo, not in a perpetual ſtate 
of mortification and ſelf. denial, but in the trueſt, 

molt philoſophic luxury, I ſhall endeavour to prove, 


I hae, to the ſatisſaction of all thinking, reaſona- 
ble 
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ble men.” And here, I think, it would have been 
à happy opportunity, by way of a medical hiſtory 
bf corroborating cauſes, to have written the life of 
that practical philoſopher, St. Evremond. How- 
ever, as the undertaking is truly meritorious, and 
a mixture of eaſe, comfort, and luxury, in an 
mode, muſt be exquiſitely ſatisfactory to all-think- 
ing gouty men, heaven ſend the doctor a happy 
iſſue to his endeavours. 

When a phyſician undertakes to perform a taſk 
ſo moſt ſincerely as this is done; 1t is not to be won- 
dered at, if the vehemence of his zeal ſometimes 
hurries him on, a little too precipitately, after the ob- 
ject he purſues. Dr. Cadogan, therefore, pauſes a 
while and recollects himſelt. © I have faid, ſays he, 
that indolence, intemperance, and vexation, are 
the original cauſes of all, or molt of our chronic 
diſeaſes.” It is true, indeed doctor, you have al- 
ready ſaid both of them ſeveral times, and now you 
ſay, © perhaps, a few accidents muſt be excepted, 
to which the ſtrongeſt and healthieſt are moſt lia- 
ble, and the effects of fevers not happily ended; 
and which I except, to avoid all cavil and diſpute 
with the men of art.” But unhappily for Dr. Ca- 
dogan, theſe exceptions have not obviated all cauſe 
of diſpute and cavil. For, if accidents, to which 
the ſtrongeſt and healthieſt are moſt liable, be the 
cauſe of ſome chronic diſeaſes, why then exerciſe, 
temperance, and peace of mind, may not be ſuch 
infallible cures for theſe accidentaldiſtempers. And 
many people would be glad to know, whether death, 
which is one effect of a fever, not happily ended, be 
included in the number of thoſe few accidents, 
which are productive of chronic diſeaſes? 

In evidence of this Dr. Cadogan brings his be- 
lief for an irreſiſtable argument. I believe, ſays 
F he, 
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he, to every conſiderate man, whoſe eyes have 
been opened, ſo as to give him the leaſt inſight to 
nature, the truth of this propoſition will be ſo ſelf- 
evident, that he mult inſtantly perceive it.” The 
eyes of thofe conſiderate men mult be deviliſh cloſe, 
indeed, which would not allow them the leaſt infight 
into nature, without opening. However, every 
invalid that will be candid enough to do it, may 
fairly trace all his complaints up to one or other of 
theſe cauſes.“ The devil is in him if he can't. 
Naw the doctor has added fevers not happily ended, 
and the chapter of accidents to the bargain, 
which being cauſes undefined, he hath left him- 
ſelf the right of applying all that can exiſt, This 
puts me in mind of ſome old reaſons for drinking. 


There are, my friend, if right I think 
But five good reaſons why I arink , 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry; 
Or leaſt I ſhould be, by and by, 

Or any other reaſon why. 


And now after this taſk hath been left for Dr. 
. Cadogan, and none of mankind have poſſeſſed, un- 
til he benignly gave them, a few rational ideas of 
chronic diſeaſes, it comes out at laſt that both the 
doctor and all theſe ignorant phyſicians, coin- 

cide exactly in their opinions of the cauſes of all 
chronic diſeaſes. For, if the chapter of accidents 
be added to indolence, intemperance, and vexa- 
tion, are not all other cauſes included? and this was 
not an artleſs invention in the doctor to become of 
the ſame opinion with all others, in order to ob- 
viate all cavil and diſpute with the men of art. 

However, it ſeems to Dr. Cadogan that although 
the truth of this propoſition, will be ſelf-evident to 
- every 
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every conſiderate man, whoſe eyes have been opened 
ſo as to give him the leaſt inſight into nature, yer, 
that it may require ſome explanation to the ge- 
nerality of mankind, who are ſo ſhort-ſighted, as 
never to look back or forward far beyond the ken 
of their noſe; and therefore, never ſee either 
diſtant cauſes or effects.“ Now it does not appear 
how theſe ſbort-/ighted men ſhould need an explana- 
tion more than thoſe conſiderate men, who have 
the /eaſt inſight into nature, unleſs, indeed, theſe 
men are ſo confoundedly ſhort-fighted, that they have 
only an inſight into nature, ſomething % than the 
leaſt. » | 

Be that as it may, Dr. Cadogan has made the 
greateſt diſcovery in anatomy that has been revea- 
led ſince that of the circulation of the blood, at 
leaſt. He hath diſcovered that the noſe of man is 
endued with eyerſigbt; for the word key does only 
ſignify reach of fight. Now, when this hath been 
ſo happily performed, Which is no leſs than giving 
ſight to the blind, will any man be ſo much an in- 
fidel as not to believe, that the doctor can cure all 
chronic diſeaſes. And, are not all theſe paſ- 
ſages, which ſucceed my laſt obſervation, brimful 
of new conſiſtency of opinion, new energy of ar- 
guments, new concluſiveneſs of reaſoning, new per- 
ſpicuity of ſtyle, and new marks of no common 
practitioner? hs 

But let us examine the conduct of theſe ſhort- 
fighted men. When they are ſick they ſeldom 
enquire more than for ſome cold or ſurfeit of yeſ- 
terday, and to ſome ſuch trifling cauſe impure dil- 
eaſes that laſt for life.” Theſe fellows are, indeed, 
moſt abominably fort-fghted ; for let the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe be imputable to what it may, they 
ought, moſt certainly, when they are ſick, to en- 
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quire for ſome phy/ician, ſome apothecary, and fone 
nurſe, and not for ſome cold or a ſurfeit, which can 
neither preſcribe, make up the medicine, nor ad- 
miniſter it. 5 4h 
Dr. Cadogan now gives us a very excellent deſ- 
cription of ſuch men as are ignorant of the ways 
of nature, in the production and the ſupport of 
animals, their falſe ideas of difeaſes in general, 
and then adds, that this makes the ni ſo ſolicitous 
to know the name of their complaints, which once 
f aſcertained; they think the remedy not far off.” 
. Theſe men muſt be, to the full, as ignorant as the 
1 former are ſhort-ſighted in thinking, that, becauſe . - 
1 the name of a thing is preſent, that the thing itſelf is 
4 not far off. However, | could ſincerely wiſh, that 
| this were true; for then I would ſee China and 
J apan, with all other places that I liked in a very 
little time: for, whether the naming them could 
carry me to theſe places, or bring theſe places to 
me, the event would be the ſame. But I ſuſpect 
that, according to the laws of bodies attracting 
each other, the leaſt and lighteſt muſt move to the 
big and heavy; and therefore, that it is I who muſt 
travel and not either of the antecedent em- 
pires. | 
The following apoſtrophe, by the doctor, is 
uttered with a pathos exceedingly pitiful. Poor 
men! is not the gout ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed.” 
Yes, in truth, more than ſufficient, according to 
my ſenſations. *© But where is the remedy ?” the 
devil take me if I know. © Certainly not in the 
precarious (kill of preſcribing doctors, or the ſe- 
crers of ignorant and enterprizing quacks.” I am 
of your opinion, dbctor. From this I am led to 
conclude, that Dr. Cadogan does never preſcribe, 
Becauſe, if he does, he ſeems to have w—_ _ 
iſſer- 
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diſſertation to explode the perſuaſion of his own 


kill, by giving it the epithet of precarious. As to 


the quacks, I leave them and the doctor to ſettle 
that matter as they may. (ah 
Dr. Cadogan now aſſerts, © that there exiſts no 
difference in conſtitutions, but of ſtrong and weak.” 
Here he ſeems to have forgotten his cauſa proegu- 
mena, or he is become of my opinion, that it does 
nothing by prediſpoſing; for he ſays, the moſt 
delicate frames may be as healthy as the ſtrongeſt, 
for the ſame reaſon that a ſquirrel is as healthy as 
an elephant.” I aſk the doctor's pardon for not 
coinciding in opinion with him, from the illuſtra- * 
tion of this ſimilitude. For, to make the compa- 
riſon juſt, he ſhould not have taken his image 
from two different creatures, but from two of the 
ſame ſpecies, and have ſaid, that an elephant, of a moſt 
delicate frame, is as healthy as one of the ſtrongeſt: 


and not have drawn his ſimile from two different 


creatures, in which there is little more of analogy, 


than that of walking upon four feet. However, 


I freely own that this compariſon is new in apti- 
tude of illuſtration. © | | 
Theſe things being premiſed, Dr. Cadogan then 
declares, * it is poſſible for men to live to great 
age without any diſeaſe at all.” St. Evremond did 
it in exceſs of voluptuouſneſs,“ for many have lived 
to upwards of an hundred with uninterrupted 
health.” I dare ſay, even to the number of one 
in a million, which forms a reaſonable concluſion, 
that all men may ſo long live, if Dr. Cadogan be 
their phyſician, and they religiouſly obſerve his 
directions; for he cannot be a preſcribing doctor. 
without a kind of ſelf- condemnation. 
Nothing is more remarkable, in this diſſertation 
on the gout, than the ibi conſtans of the author; 
„ for 
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. 
for although in the preceding page but one, Dr. 
Cadogan hath added accidents and fevers not hap- 
pily ended, as joint confederates with his triple 
alliance, in-order to obviate all cavil and diſpute 
with the men of art. In this place he reſumes his 
old opinion and contemns all the cavils and dif- 
putes of the men of art: for now again he intre- 
pidly pronounces, not from the natural defects 
of our conſtitution, therefore, but the abuſe of 
them proceed all our chronic diſeaſes; that is, 
from indolence, intemperance and vexation.“ 
And now it again appears, that the cauſes of chro- 
nical diſtempers, which were included under the 
chapter of accidents, and in fevers not happily 
ended, are become no cauſes at all; for as theſe 
three cauſes conſtitute the whole power which 1s 
3 of all chronic diſeaſes, I humbly appre- 
end there can be nothing left to be performed by 
accidents, And thus the latter have been intro- 


duced into the company of the former, in order to 


have their inſignificancy expoſed, and then, to. be 
diſmiſſed with contempr. 

Such being the introductory part of the diſſerta- 
tion, Dr. Cadogan ſays, let us now proceed to 
what muſt be the neceſſary effect of one or more of 
theſe cauſes acting daily upon the body: whether, 


in the ſtrongeſt frames, it muſt not be the gour ; | 


in weaker, rheumatiſm, cholic, ſtone, palſy, &c. 
or any, or all, of the nervous and hyſterical claſs.” 
In this place I cannot butremark, thatDr. Cadogan 
has lain himſelf under a neceſſty of doing what ſeems 
to be not the leaſt difficulty of the taſk, which 
was left for him, and which he ſays he will perform 
moſt ſincerely. Becauſe he ſeems already to have 
= &ifproved what he is now ſetting forward to evince. 
For Lapprehend, under the head of the practical 

n * philo- 
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philoſopher, he hath already convinced his readers, 
that a man of the greateſt indolence, intempe- 
rance, and ſome conſiderable vexation did natu- 
rally live till he was ninety-two years old in perfect 
health and happineſs. However, if Dr. Cado- 
gan's friends ſhall excuſe him that ſmall eſcape, of 
introducing his brochure with a moſt conſpicuous. 
inſtance of the error on which his whole doctrine 
is founded there may be diſcovered no inconſide- 
rable number of living men, of great age, of great 
indulgence, of great intemperance and of great 
vexation, who have never been afflicted with any 
of thole diſorders, which Dr. Cadogan aſſerts are 
the neceſſary effects of one or more of them. Now, 
to prove that theſe effects do neceſſarily happen from 
cauſes, which do zet produce ſuch effects in great 
numbers of individuals, is, in my opinion, one 
rt of the doctor's taſk, which, had it been under- 
taken by me, I ſhould have been greatly rejoiced to 
have found its having been taken up and diſcuſſed by 
ſome other previous writer. And if it were nor, 
upon the word of an author, I would have ſuffer- 
ed it to remain quietly inurned, and have wiſhed 
that, peace be to its manes. For I am ſorely afraid, 
that Dr. Cadogan has conjured up an apparition, 
by his preſumption, which he may not be enabled 

to lay by his learning. X 
The laſt paragraph of the firſt ſection of the 
diſſertation begins in this manner, ** firſt, of indo- 
lence, by which I do not mean inſenſibility,“ ſays 
Dr. Cadogan : nor any one ele that ever | knew; 
« but an ina#ive babit of life.” So does all the world; 
and there, indeed, I do readily allow, that the 
doctor does take the word in the general com- 
mon ſenſe it is now uſed.” And I apprehend if 
this precaution of defining words had been preſer- 
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ved in all thoſe, which the author of the diſſerta- 
tion hath inſerted, in that work, no ſmall degree 
of its preſent merit had been totally wanting. 
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; rl ee N. III. 
T Am now come to examine thoſe few rational 
ideas on indolence, which were unknown to 
mankind, until Dr. Cadogan was molt graciouſly 
1 64 70 to preſent them with that knowledge. 

he Renowned Hudibras was RN 


Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, 
And could as well bind oer as fwaddle, 


-So is theauthor of the diſſertation equally great in 
moral as in phyſical philoſophy. And of this he 
gives us an illuſtrious inſtance in the very com- 
mencement of his ſection on indolence. © It ſeems 
ſays he, to have been the deſign of providence, 


that all men ſhould labour every one for himſelf.” 


In this place methinks Dr. Cadogan' might have 
ſpoken a little more poſitively than i ſeems to have 
been the deſign of providence; becaufe he might 
have found, from tolerable good authority, in the 
third chapter of Geneſis, and the nineteenth verſe. 
In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread until 
thou return unto the ground, But, to confeſs the 
truth, if Dr. Cadogan hath made his obſervation 
on the people of England, he has rather been too 
modeſt in the words, it ſeems ; for, in fact, there 
ſeemeth to be no ſuch thing in this kingdom. But 
that the honeſt, the induſtrious, and the poor are 

| doomed 


1 
doomed to labour for the deceitful, the idle, and 
the rich. | 

Dr. Cadogan purſues. this moral ſentiment, 
* that ſome are rich enough to purchaſe the ſtrength 
and acłivity of others, is a mere accident with re- 
gard to individuals.” Dr. Cadogan. hath here cut 
off the entail of eſtates, as well as of the gout; 
otherwiſe I ſhould think that eſtates which ne- 
ceſſarily deſcend by inheritance are not mere ac- 
cidents with regard to individuals. In this inſtance, 
however, he ſays, *©* the care of providence ap- 
pears to be no, otherwiſe concerned than havin 
unequally diſtributed thoſe powers and abilities, by 
which active and fiery ſpirits riſe uppermoit, to 
preſerve the harmony of ſubordination, without 
which ſociety could never exiſt.” | | 

Now, if riches be the powers and abilities by 
which the active and fiery ſpirits riſe uppermoſt, 
to preſerve the harmony of ſubordination, without 
which ſociety could never exiſt, I do not penetrate 
into Dr. Cadogan's reaſons for calling them mere 
accidents, with regard to individuals. For it ſeems, 
I think, that the exiſtence of ſociety was one of the cares 
of providence, and not the leaſt intereſting ro man. 
And therefore, that which produces the harmony 
of ſubordination, without which ſociety could never 
have exiſted, can hardly be a mere accident to in- 
dividuals. 

I am in doubt alſo whether theſe powers and 
abilities of riches were given by providence for the 
preceding purpoles, of raiſing the active and fiery 
ſpirits uppermoſt in ſociety ; becauſe theſe kinds 
of ſpirits are not the molt likely to preſerve the 
harmony of ſubordination, without which ſociety can 
never exiſt. For, are they not a little two apt to riſe 
into tyranny, which deſtroys all ſubordination? on 


theſe 
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theſe accounts I am ſomewhat fearful that Dr. Ca- 
dogan, in lifting up his eyes to nature and con- 
ſulting her book of morals, open for the peruſal, 
conviction, and benefit of all mankind, has met with 
the like ſucceſs which he had when he conſulted 
her book of phyſics. For it has been obſerved by 
ethic philoſophers, that wiſdom, courage, ſtrength, 
and elocution have been the natural powers and 
abilities beſtowed by providence ,on individuals, 
for the ſake of conſtituting the harmony of ſubor- 
dination in ſociety, and not riches ; which being 
obtruded by man, have rendered the exiſtence of 
ſociety inexpreſſibly more devoid of that harmony 
of ſubordination, which is moſt beneficial to na- 
tional communities, 

Dr. Cadogan now deſcribes in what manner *the 


rich and great forget the firſt principle in nature 


that they renqunce all bodily labour as unworthy 
their condition, and are either too lazy or too in- 
attentive to ſubſtitute exerciſe inſtead of it. Thus 
ſacrificing health to indulgence and dignity, they 
do not enjoy thoſe advantages their ſuperior ſtation 
gives them ; but, in happineſs, fall often below the 
labouring hind.” I have quoted this paſſage to 
ſhew, that when Dr. Cadogan condeſcends to write, 
in the old way, like other men, his obſervations 
carry with them good ſenſe. | 

% remember, ſays the doctor, to have ſeen an 


ingenious little book, upòn the origin of evil, in 


which labour is conſidered as a great evil.“ He 
then adds, © the agreeable author myſt ſurely mean, 
when it is exceſſive, and urged on to the wearing 
and waſting the body; for, in general, it is the 
firſt principle of good to mankind, and to none 
more than the laborious themſelves.” Whether 
this author muſt ſurely mean this or not, 13 
| cave 
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leave to be determined by Mr. Soames Jennings. 
But there is one part of Dr. Cadogan's obſerva- 
tion with which I can almoſt aſcertain that He will 
coincide. That if labour be the firſt principle of 
good to mankind, that it can be to none more ſo 
than to theſe who obſerve that principle; the 
laborious themſelves. Otherwiſe it would be the firſt 
inſtance of a principle of good which did not pro- 
_ the moſt to thoſe who made the moſt ule 
OT it. | 

Dr. Cadogan then aſks this queſtion, © does he 
mean that it would be better for us all, did the 
earth ſpontaneouſly bring forth her fruits in ſuch 
abundance, that we ſhould no more labour nor 
contend for them than we do for the air, and have 
nothing to do but baſk in eaſe and riot in enjoy- 
ment?” I have, indeed, a ſort of a ſuſpicion, 
this may be included in his meaning ; becauſe it 
ſeems extremely probable, that he did not antici- 
pate, in imagination, the deplorable ſtate to which 
the world would be reduced by this ſpontaniety of 
production, which induces the doctor to ſay, „if 
ſo, I can by no means agree with him; for ſoon, 
very ſoon, in ſuch a ſtate of things, there would 
not be one healthy man upon earth, and the whole 
race muſt quickly periſh.” 

This would, indeed, be a terrible effect of the de- 
privation of labour. But let me examine, from what 
exiſts at preſent, whether ſuch would probably be 
the future conſequences, if the earth ſpontaneouſly 

roduced her fruits in ſuch abundance as to render 
the toil of man uſeleſs. Dr. Cadogan allows, 
thoſe rich and great have renounced at{ bodily 
labour, and are too lazy to ſubſtitute exerciſe in its 
place, Now theſe people-do not moſt certainly 
preſerve their h#alths and lives by means * la- 
ur, 
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bour, and whether the earth ſpontaneouſly pro- 


duce its fruits, or they are produced by the toil 
of others, it makes no difference, to the health 


and lives of. thoſe who toil not, neither do they 


ſpin; and yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of them. Unleſs, indeed, it be in 
labour, as in the law, qui facit per alterum facit per 


ſe; and the ſervant's labour makes the maſter's 


blood run briſkly, promotes his ſecretions, whets 
his appetite, preſerves his health, and continues 


his life. But I am perſuaded that things are not- 


ſo ordered; for, were they ſo, could an object of 
ſuch importance. have eſcaped Dr. Cadogan, or 
have remained unrecommended in his diſſertation, 
as a ſuccedaneum to exerciſe for thoſe rich and 


great men who renounce the thing itſelf ? This 
direction they would moſt aſſuredly obſerve, and 


their ſervants would not then ſtand idle in their 
halls; but be kept to ample labour, in 
order to preſerve the lives of theſe great good ſub- 
jects, and ſupport their health in the laudable em- 
ployment of eating, drinking, wenching, gaming, 
and a few other occupations of equal honour in 
themſelves, and of as much utility to the public. 
Now, as theſe rich, great and indolent folks 


have exiſted as long as we have any accounts from 


hiſtory, have propagated and enjoyed health and 
long life; and diſeaſe and depopulation ſeem not to 
be much encreaſed, nor more to die, at preſent, 
than in ancient times, I ſhould preſume, that if all 
the inhabitants of the globe were in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, of baſking at eaſe and rioting in enjoyment 
from the ſpontaniety of production in the earth, 
that effects ſimilar to the preceding would be the 


conſequence of ſuch an abolition of labour; and 


that, in ſuch a ſtate of things, it would not ſoon, 
| and 


1 
and very ſoon happen, that there would not be one , 
healthy man upon the earth ; nor that the whole 
race muſt quickly periſh, For I have not heard 
that providence hath granted patents to the rich 
and idle to enjoy health and longevity, excluſive of 
the leſs rich and indigent. . | 

Dr. Cadogan, having pronounced the fate of 
all mankind, ſhould labour be aboliſhed as an 
evil, expreſſes his apprehenſions that even this 
abolition would be of the greateſt prejudices were 
it practicable. © Indeed, ſays he, 1 am afraid, 
notwithſtanding all our unreaſonable and unphilo- 
ſophical . complainings, the utmoſt art of man 
cannot remove the leaſt evil out of nature, with- 
out taking with it all the good.” I agree with the 
doctor, that unreaſonable and unphiloſophical 
complainings are not likely to withſtand the pro- 
ducing of any effect of nature; but then, I do not 
perceive why he has preferred thele complaints to 
thoſe which are according to reaſon and philoſophy, 
as more withſtanding. 

May there not be ſome reaſon to doubt alſo, 
whether all the good in nature would be removed 
by the demolition of the leaſt evil. Suppoſe that 
the art of man could prevent the conflagration of 
cities, the deſtruction of earthquakes, the inunda- 
tion of the ſea, the ravages of tempeſts, which are not 
the leaſt evils, does the doctor think there would be 
nothing good remaining among us ? The art of man 
hath, inagreat meaſure, reſcinded by innoculation the 
evils ariſing from the ſmall pox. Quarantines and 
lines drawn round infected places have prevented 
the ſpreading of peſtilential diſeaſes. Have theſe in- 
ſtances of the wit of man leſſened the good things 
of nature? Beſides, we are commanded by Chriſt 
himſelf to pray, deliver us from evil, Mult _— 
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ſtain from that prayer, and implore that our evils 


may be continued through danger of loſing all the 


good, if they be taken from us? beſides, Dr. Ca- 
dogan ſays, at the entrance of the brochure itſelf, 
* that every man is the real author of all or moſt 


of his own miſeries.“ Cannot the leaſt of theſe be 


removed without taking all the good? This, 1 
think, is a rnoſt marvellous exhibition of the 
new way in conſiſtency of opinion, energy of 
argument, and concluſiveneſs of reaſoning. 

It is the happineſs of Dr. Codogan, and of his 


readers, that he improves in his ſentiments as he 


advances in his ſubject. For, ſays he, I think 
the author of this ingenious little book, had been 
nearer the truth, had he put indolence in its ſtead, 
which is a ſource of great evil.” Now, in this 
place, I cannot refrain from thinking, and expreſ- 


ling myſelf in the ſtyle of the Robinhood preſident, 


that this metaphyſical militates againſt the medical 
philoſophy of Dr. Cadogan. For if indolence be an 


evil, and that the leaſt evil cannot be removed out 


of nature, without taking all the good, why, in 
the name of goodneſs, did he publiſh his diſferta- 
tion ? is not the publication of that work appa- 
rently intended to aboliſh this evil of indolence ? 
is it not, on that aceount, in fact, an endeavour to de- 
prive us of all our good? but heaven be thanked, the 
inſidiouſneſs of this deſign, to ſubvert all human 
happineſs, hath been by me revealed: and the miſ- 
chief will, I truſt, be happily prevented. Men 
will now neglect theſe new doctrines and continue 
to live in a manner not to be diveſted of all the 
good in nature, which would otherwiſe ariſe from 
the abolition of indolence. And in this place I 
hope without deſerving, more than doth Dr. Ca- 
dogan himſelf, the charge of aſſuming too * 
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I may pretend to have attempted to be of ſome 
little ſervice to the felicity of my fellow- creatures, 
of the human race. May not the antecedent paſ- 
ſage be juſtly deemed a novelty, as containing evi- 
dent marks of coming from no common practi- 
tioner in morality. | 

I am now come to the theory of thoſe things on 
which, according to the doctor, the health of 
mankind depends. It is, ſays he, upon the mi- 
nuteſt and almoſt inviſible parts of the body our 
beſt health, ſtrength and ſpirits depend. Theſe 
fine parts, commonly called capillaries, or little 
pipes, or tubes, the extended continuation of the 
larger blood veſſels, through which the fineſt parts 
of the blood mult neceſſarily paſs, not only to 
keep theſe channels free and open, but alſo that 
the particles of the blood may in their paſſage, be 
attenuated, broken and rubbed into globules per- 
fectiy ſmooth and round, and eaſily diviſible into 
ſtill leſs and leſs, till they eſcape the ſight, aſſiſted 
even by the microſcope, which gives occular de- 
monſtration of this moſt amazingly miraculous 
circulation,” 
Another writer would, in this place, appear to 
be inconſiſtent with himſelf. But this 1s the new 
way of writing, and as it hath been much in 
vogue, on that account, I only make this remark, 
to ſhew its excellence. For, here the beſt 
health, ſtrength and ſpirits are ſaid to depend on 
the ſolids, which the doctor hath ſeveral times ſup- 
poſed to depend on the fluids, of the vitiating of 
which indigeſtion is the cauſe; and certainly, as all 
animal ſuſtenance is imparted by the fluids, and 
theſe capillary veſſels are repaired by the nutriment 
which theſe fluids bring, on theſe the preceding 
Jualities do more immediately depend. 


At 
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At the ſame time, if this deſcription of the cif- 
culation be intended for a human creature, it is 
either a new diſcovery, or not coincident with the 
accounts of preceding anatomiſts. The latter have 
not found that theſe little tubes are continuations 
of the larger blood veſſels. They aſſert, that the 
arteries, which carry the blood from the heart, 
are not extended into continuations and capillary 
tubes, for the paſſage of the fineſt parts of the 
blood, till they are rubbed into leſs and leſs and eſcape 
the ſight; but that they terminate in anaſtomoſes 
formed at theſe places, in which the arteries de- 
liver the blood to be taken into the veins. This 
does not conſiſt of an artery terminating in a vein, 
or one veſſel going gradually off from the end of 
another, but in what is called a plexus of the ar- 
tery, conſiſting of innumerable branches, all com- 
municating with each other. From the ſiges of 
theſe the veins take their riſe in great numbers. 
And this mechaniſm hath been july admired for 
the infinite wiſdom which appears in this formation 
of innumerable little veſſels of intercommunica- 
tions, by which the obſtructions, that might other- 
-wiſe arrive from a continuation of one tube, are ſo 
ſignally prevented. 
Nor do theſe ſmaller veſſels let nothing paſs but 
the fineſt parts of the blood. For, if they did, 
what would become of the more groſs? can they 
return againſt the ſtream in the arteries? I fan 
not. Do they remain at the anaſtomoſes ? No. For 
the blood in the veins is not more fine than that 
in the arteries. 5 
And that the particles of the blood are atte- 
nuated in their paſſage, broken and rubbed into 
lobules, perfectly ſmooth and round, and eaſily 
diviſible into ſtill leſs and leſs, is, I am ky 4 
IVC, 
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five, an error, alſo, the particles of all ſubſtances 
in a uniform fluid are in a ſtate of ſolution; and no 
experiment hath hitherto proved, that, in ſuch 
a ſtate, they can ever be rubbed into another 
form. And would not the particles which rub 
each other, in ſuch a manner, abrade the veſſels 
allo in which they move; and deltroy the frame of 
that body which they were made to preſerve ? 
This notion of Dr. Cadogan's ſeems to ariſe from 
an inattention to the nature and form of theſe 
globules of the red blood. They. conſiſt of fix 
particles, held together by a peculiar attraction, 
which operates in uniting them into globules; and 
rubbing the particles. leſs, if it can mean any 
thing, can be nothing otherwiſe than a diviſion of 
thele. ix particles 
But the moſt ſingular part of this account is, 
< that the particles are diviſible into {till leſs and 
leſs, till rhey eſcape the fight, aſſiſted even by the mi- 
croſcope;“ and then, being out of fight, give occu- 
lar demonſtration, of this moſt dT, minute 
circulation.“ In this manner things which paſs off 
at the ends of theſe tubes, and are no longer viſible, 
muſt be ſeen to return by other veſſels; cr, how can 
they be known to be in circulation? and this is, 
indeed, both new and amazing, in phyſiology. 
But in this place I aſk pardon for my preſump- 
tion in oppoling the opinion of other anatomiſts to 
that of Dr. Cadogan : for, he lays ** I have obſer- 
ved myſelf, and any curious, patient man may ſce 
with a good miſcroſcope, in the pellucid mcm- 
brane of any living animal this ſurprizing minute- 
neſs.” And this is the firſt time that it has been 
diſcovered that curiv/ity and patience were medi- 
cines that helped the eye-fight. And now I diſ- 
cover by what inducements Dr. Cadogan has been 
G led 
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led into the adoption of this mode of circulation. 


He has taken it from a frog's foot or a fiſh's tail: 

but believe me the analogy of the circulations of the 
blood in man and in ſuch animals, is not a ſufficient 
rock on which to lay a fohd foundation; for con- 
cluding, that what paſſes in a frog is neceſſarily 


included in a human being. And theſe are my rea- 


ſons for delivering myſelf in this manner. The 


blood of a human perſon is compoſed of almoſt . 


ual parts of red blood and ſerum; whereas that 
of 3 and little fiſnes is not in the proportion of 
one red particle to a thouſand white, or of craſſa- 
mentum to the ſerum. 

On this account I will incur no farther diſplea- - 
ſure by denying that the red globules in the blood 
of a frog or a fiſh, 4 were ſeen like a number of 
lirtle red ſolid balls, puſhing one another on till 
they come to the extremity or ramification of the 
veſſel, where it divides into two, ſtill leſs.” But I 
will venture to ſay that this ſeeing of little ſolid 


red balls, did not ariſe from their being the only 


particles which were contained in theſe veſſels; 
but from their fewneſs in number, from being red, 
and from being ſurrounded with a ſerous fluid, equal- 
ly pellucid with the membrane itſelf, and therefore 
indiſcernable; becauſe the fluid and the membrane 
are undiſtinguiſhable by colour. 

But I humbly preſume, that, in the human 
blood, no ſuch phœnomenon, of red globules puſh- 
ing one another like pellets i a pop-gun, hath 
been, or ever will be obſerved : or that it- can 
exiſt. Becauſe, wherever the craſſamentum, or red 
blood, hath been found, there as conſtantly the 
ſerum is known to accompany it. Another miſ- 
take is this alfo, that red globules loſe their co- 
lour by being divided, Hitherto no ſuch pheno- 

menon 
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menon hath been diſcovered. Theſe red globules 
being happily conducted to the extremities of the 
veſſels, Dr. Cadogan ſays, “ There the firſt glo- 
bule, ſtopping a little, and recoiling, is puſhed on 
again till it divides into two, and loling its red co- 
Jour, paſſes on in the ſmaller pipes fitted only to 
receive the ferum, which undergoes the ſame cir- 
culation till it be refined into lymph, and this into 
the finer fluids, which being thus prepared, eſcape 
into a ſubtilty beyond all poſſible obſervation.” 

In this account of the circulation and preparation 
of the human fluids, there are new things re- 
vealed to the curious in phyſiology. Firſt of all, 
the puſhing and recoiling of a ſingle red globule z 
next the diviſion into two, and thereby lolihg its 
red colour. But there ſeems to be ſome reaſon to 
doubt 1n this affair, for the anaſtomoſes of the arte- 
ries are formed of plexus, and not divided into 
ramifications. The blood alſo is red in the veins, 
into which it cannot come, of that colour, did it pals 
thoſe veſſels of which Dr. Cadogan ſpeaks. One 
drop of the craſſamentum alto, or red blood, being 
mixed with a thoufand times that quantity of tepid 
water imparts a very perceptible red to the whole 
fluid, as. Gaubius relates in his pathology. And 
therefore i it is humbly preſumed that theſe globules, 
being divided into their whole poſſible diviſion, 
and preſerving their colour, cannot loſe it in the 

body by being divided into two only. 
Harvey hath been juſtly celebrated, for his diſ- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, from the 
ventricles of the heart, through the arteries to 
their extremities, when paſſing 1 into the veins it re- 
turns by them to be "recirculated by the ſame or- 
gans; and by theſe means this circulating move- 
ment is ſuſtained and continued, In this conſiſted 
G 2 the 
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the diſcovery of that illuſtrious phyſician: in this 
manner it has been received by ſucceeding anato- 
miſts, and there it reſted. But Dr. Cadogan hath 
unhappily vt diſcovered the two new ſyſtems of 
veſſels, tor two different circulations : the firſt for 
the ſerum, wherein, as he ſays, it undergoes the 
ſame circulation till it be refined into lymph.” And 
this, 1 preſume; is refined by a circulation in a 
third ſet of veſſels, into ſtill finer fluids, which 
being thus prepared, *eſcape into a ſubtilty beyond 
all poſſible obſervation.” This account hath 
Doctor Warner adopted from Dr. James's dictio- 
nary under the word arthritis: and this work, as 
the author himſelf is ſaid to report, is very well 
written until you come to letter A. But if Dr. 
Cadogan found it there, he hath forgotten it, and 
it is nevertheleſs new in him. He might ſee it in the 
frog's foot, or in the fiſh's tail, although they eſ- 
cape into a ſubtilty beyond all poſſible obſervation. 
T he circulation of the blood was ſeen cut of fiphr. 
Why may not a ſubtilty of fluids be diſcovered that 
is beyond all poſſible obſervation? beſides theſe cir- 
culations and veſſels which are now ſo bountifull 
added by Dr. Cadogan to the human body, allthe 
old lumber of the glands, which have been hither- 
to ſuppoſed to be of ſome ule in the various ſecre- 
tions of an animal, are diſcovered to be of no uſe 
at all. And, I make no doubt, that could a proper 
perſon be found who had philoſophy enough to ve- 
rify this diſcovery by experiment on himſelf, and to 
permit ſome ſkilful ſurgeon to extirpate the liver, 
pancreas, kidnies, ſalival and cuticular glands, under 
the direction of Dr. Cadogan, that he would ſur- 
vive the operation and find no want of theſe parts. 
For theſe, it ſhould ſeem, nature formed, through 
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ignorance, in her firſt work, and before ſhe was 
miſtreſs of her buſineſs. 

Such are the amazingly minute circulations which 
an adept may deliver to the world, who concludes 
that the human body contains all thele phœntune- 
na; becauſe he has ſeen things out of ſiaht in a 
frog s foot, or in a fiſh's tail, as the doctor did, 
his eye- ſight being improved by carigſity and pa- 
lience, alſiſted with a good microſcope. 

Such being the fluids and the veſſels, employed 
in circulating them, Dr, Cadogan is now fo kind as 
to tell us, what, 1 is neceſſary t to be added by our- 
ſelves, to keep theſe powers in continual move- 
ment. tle ſays, „now the ſtrength of the heart 
and arteries alone is not ſufficient to kvep up and 
perpetuate this motion through the capillaries ; 
but requires the aſſiſtance and joint force of all the 
muſcles of the body, to act by intervals, comprels 
the veins, and accelerate the circulation of 'the 
whole maſs of blood ; in order to force and clear 
thoſe pipes, and to triturate, cribrate and purify 
the fluid paſſing through, forming every particle of 
it into a perfect globuſe, which is the form all the 
atoms of matter mult rake from much attricion,” 

I take this paſſage to be rather 4% replete with 
navelty. And had Dr. Cadogan been bur a ſlender 
ceconomiſt in publiſhing his dilcoveries, there are 
ſufficient in this ſentence to have decoramented a very 
conliderable volume in phyſiology. Tac firtt of 
theſe new things is, that ledentary people 5 no 
circulations of their blood; becauſe it is e 
the heart and arteries can perpetuate this motion 
through the capillaries, through which the blood 
mult paſs, according to Dr. Cadogan. If this be the 
cale, either there are no ſedentary people alive, and 

| G 3 then 
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then there is an eternal farewel to indolence, as 
the cauſe of chronic diſeaſes. Or, theſe ſedentary . 
people can live without the aſſiſtance of the muſcles 
of the body to propel and accelerate the circula- 
tion of the whole maſs of blood; and then exer- 
ciſe may follow indolence and leave the world as 
ſpon as it pleaſes. Or; laſtly, thoſe people who 
live a ſedentary courſe of life, are all dead; be- 
cauſe the circulation of the blood is no longer con- 
tinued in them, or they can live without it. | 

I do not recollect, but that may be my fault, 
that any anatomiſt hath hitherto ſaid, that the joint 
force of all the muſcles of the body | is required to 
act by intervals, to propel and accelerate the cir- 
culation of the blood. Dr. Cadogan ſeems to have 
forgotten, or hath thought fit to reject, the former 
doctrine, that the blood returned to the heart by 
the veins; and as the propelling power is in the 
Heartand arteries, that the circulation muſt be re- 
tarded by compreſſing the veins; and I ſuſpe& the 
arteries may, in ſome degree, ſuffer a like impedi- 
ment. Nor does it appear from analogy in any 
hydraulic machine, that a fluid can be kept in 
continual motion by a power that acts by intervals. 
It is not ſo in a pump; for ſtop the moving power, 
and the water runs no longer, In the human bo- 
dy either the powers, contained in the heart and' 
arteries are ſufficient to circulate the blood, -or 
they are not. If they are, they can need no aſſiſt- 
ance of the muſcles. If they are not ſufficient of 
themſelves, then, when they are unaſſiſted by theſe 
muſcles, why 15 not this circulation ſuſpended ? yet, 
1 think, that this is not the conſequence of 
being faſt aſleep for a whole night : or being con- 
fined to a bed for a twelvemonth : which are to- 
lerable experiments, that a man may enjoy a cir- 


culation 
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culation without this muſcular aſſiſtance. Fer I ap- 
prehend that it is not yet diſcovered; that a. man 
can ſleep, as a ſnake in the winter, without the mo- 
tion of the heart, and recover in the morning, as 
the reptile does, in the ſpring, into life and motion. 
But. theſe revelations are contemptible, when 
compared to this which follows. For Dr. Cadogan 
hath diſcloſed the ſecret, that the human body con- 
tains a griſt-mill, a bolting-mill, and a refiner's ſtill, 
with this difference only, that inſtead of grinding 
ſolids into meal, and then bolting it into bran and 
flour, theſe mills do grind fluids into finer fluids, 
and ſeparate the larger from the leſs by /fting ; 
and then they are put into the till to be refined into 
the pureſt ſpirits. The effect of theſe operations is 
not leſs new and marvellous than are the machines 
themſelves. It forms every particle into a perfect 
globule, which is the form that all the atoms muſt 
take from much attrition. If Dr. Cadogan ſays 
the atoms muſt be ground to a perfect roundneſs, 
why then, to be ſure, theſe atoms muſt obey him. 
And then, provided the doctor will lend me his cu- 
rigſty and his patience to mend my eye-ſight, for 
my own qualities of that kind do not aſſiſt me, to- 
gether with the uſe of his microſcope, if I can 
diſcern theſe rotundities, I will heartily embrace, 
and ſtrenuouſly propagate his doctrine. . In the 
mean while I ſhall a hold myſelf in ſuſpence con- 
cerning this new diſcovery. | 
Atoms have been hitherto unanimouſly conſider- 

ed as phyſically indiviſible. Now, how a particle, 
which cannot be divided, can have the angular parts 
rubbed off, or made round, is ſome what more than 
I can comprehend, Unleſs, indeed, from atoms ſame- 
thing may be rubbed off, and yet the whole remain, 
which is not to be effected in the larger parts of 
64. matter. 
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matter. I take this laſt paſſage of the diſſertation 
to be almoſt the moſt happy exhibition of the va- 
rious novelties which are mentioned in the intro- 
duction to this enquiry, to fay nothing of its being 
a moſt perſuaſive evidence of Dr. Cadogan's an- 
nexing ideas to his words with incomparable pre- 
ciſion. Notwithſtanding thele mills and the {tif 
do their work ſo perfectly well, they want a fre- 
quent repair; and then it is that the little veſſels 
will, by their natural elaſticity, cloſe up into fibres, 
or be obſtructed by rough angular parts, ſticking 
in them 2nd ſtopping all paſſage, numberleſs evils 
of tlie chronic kind, eſpecially all nervous diſcaſes 
owe their origin to this cauſe alone.“ Now, if the 
doctor means, by the little veſſels, the lymphatics, 
they are not hitherto known to be elaſtic; and I 
hope | am not obiiged to believe, that any effects, 
good or evi), can ariſe from a power which does 
not exiſt. Next it does not feem ealy to compre- 
hend how the ſhape of a particle, which may be 
leſs, can prevent 1ts paſſage in a tube where another 
paſſes that may be bigger; but by what curioſity, 
patience, eye - light and microfcope, have the atoms, 
which compoſe a fluid, been diſcovered to be of 
different ſhapes? And, methinks the nerves ſhould 
have been proved to be hollow, and that they con- 
tain a fluid before it had been ſo peremptorily pro- 
nounced, that eſpecially nervous diſeaſes are cauſed 
by obſtructions in them: which things have nor 
yet been done. And as to the removing of theſe 
numberleſs evils, innumerable as they may be, 1 
humbly conceive, according to Dr. Cadogan's mo- 
ral ſyſtem, they ought to remain; or otherwiſe, all 
the good in nature muſt go along with them: ſo 
that to lend all the good things of life into baniſh- 
ment, together with innumerable evils, would re- 
| duce 
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duce the world to a worſe ſtate by curing diſeaſes, }. 
than by. letting them, alone. For as things are at 
preſent ſome people do enjoy a mixture of good 
and evil. Whereas, under the doctor's philoſophy, 
there could nothing remain of good. Becauſe a cure 
of one evil being performed, there could reſult no 
good from it, that very cure neceſſarily becom- 
ing the removal of all the good 1h nature out of the 
world, Until theſe novelues be explained, I hope 
I ſhall not be deemed of incorrigible obſtinacy, 
if L adhere to the old ſyitem. 
Dr. Cadogan now appeals to the experience and 
obſervation of other men on this head of obſtruc- 
tion, and ſays, © accordingly we ice moſt of 
thoſe, who have lived for any time in a ſtate of 
indolence, grow, emaciated and pale, by the dry- 
ing up of theſe fine veſſels,” If Dr. Cadogan, 
by the word we, intends to include me in the num- 
ber, I beg to be excuſed; becauſe I have obſerved 
the contrary. And that inſtead of thele veſſels 
being dried into fibres, or obſtructed in the indo- 
lent, that it happens incomparably more frequent 
in thoſe who labour, and uie abundant exerciſe, 
And it ſeems to me allo a new thought, that indo- 
lence makes men lean. For as far as I have ob- 
ſerved, the contrary is the effect of all animals. 
They arc kept lean by labour, and fattened by in- 
dolence, I fancy a painter would rather adopt 
this emaciated figure to expreſs avarice than in- 
dolence. 

Jo his praiſe be it ſpoken, Dr. Cadogan is not 
ſo unmercitul as to allow the indolent no fat with 
their lean. For he ſays, if they happen to be of 
a lax habit, having a good appetite and nothing to 
vex them, they may be loaded with fat; but they 


grow pale withall, many of thele fine pipes being 
* never» 
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nevertheleſs cloſed up; ſo that they appear bloated 
and their fat unwholeſome, having much leſs blood 
in their veins than thinner people.“ Thus the ſame 
cauſe both emaciates and fattens, as the ſatyr. blew 
hot and cold with the ſame breath. But 1 think, 

growing fat was never deemed till now a ſymptom 
of ill health in man or beaſt. - And if I, and many 
others are not greatly miſtaken, we ſee a greater 


number of fat people with freſh colour in their 


cheeks, and more health and wholſomeneſs than 


| lean, whatever be the quantity of blood which they 


may have in their veins, or however their fine pipes 


may be ſtuck together. 


Thus, ſays Hr. Cadogan, inaclivity firſt forms 
obſtructions in thoſe exquilitely fine n upon 
body and 

mind depend entirely, and lays the foundation of 
many diſcaſes to come; which other concomitant 
circumſtances, ſuch as violent colds, exceſs of any 
kind, infection from without, or a particular diſ- 
poſition of the body within, make often fatal to 
many in this habit of life and which the induſtri- 


ous and active never feel.“ I ſhall ſay nothing of 


the body in this place. But, is there no ground for 
ſuſpecting that the health and vigour of the mind 
may not entirely depend on theſe obſtructions 
which are formed by inactivity? Has no one per- 
ſon fallen into irretrievable inſanity, and dejection 
of ſoul, from the ſudden deaths of huſbands, 


wives, parents, and children, and even from pe- 


cuniary loſſes? have joy and grief, love, hatred, 
ambition, ſuperſtition, and other paſſions ſo little 
influence on the human mind, that the Doctor was 
obliged to ſeek reſource from inactivity as the only 
thing on which the vigour and the health of it mult 
auch depend: ? hath he 2 Dr. Monro? = 


a 
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So much for the mind, and now I return to the 
body. It ſeems that activity has not only the ad- 
mirable effect of precluding all chronical diſtem- 
pers, but of Provence infection from without. 
And hence it follows, that the induſtrious and ac- 
tive are never infected with the plague, ſmall and 
great pox, and other contagious diſeaſes, as every 
man muſt ſee, to be ſure, who lifts up his eyes to 
nature, and conſults her book, open as it lies, for 
the peruſal, conviction and benefit of all. I wiſh Dr, 
Cadogan had quoted the page, or at leaſt the chap- 
ter in this book, in which it is ſaid, that activity 
prevents infectiun. I have turned over no ſmall 
number of the leaves in this large volume, and I 
have not been able to find any ſuch thing. 
In this rapid career of diſſertation, going on with 
fuch laudable effect, Dr. Cadogan ſtops ſhort, to aſk 
a civil queſtion, ** Now I would aſk any reaſona- 
ble perſon, capable of conſidering this operation 
of nature, with the leaſt glimmering of philoſophy, 
or even the attention of common ſenſe; and moſt 
aſſuredly it concerns every man to. conſider it well, 
whether he can conceive it poſſible to ſubſtitute 
any medicine to be ſwallowed that ſhall act u 
the blood and veſfels like the joint force of all the 
muſcles of the body acting and re- acting occaſio- 
nally in a regular courſe of moderate daily labour 
or exerciſe,” Why really, in anſwer to this, if I 
may be fo bold as to ſpeak my mind, I don't believe 
the muſcles of the body have the power of acting 


and re- acting which Dr. Cadogan aſſigns them, 
TY for the reaſons which I have already given; and, 
; therefore, I ſhall offer nothing in vindication of 
IE what medicine can do. + ig Frieling I foreſee 


- that Dr. Cadogan hath the means of eſcaping the 
| force of all I have ſaid, or can ſay, by declaring, 


that 
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that Iam without the leaſt glimmering of philoſophy 
or attention of common ſenſe, and theretore I can- 
not be a competent judge of the matter, And 
thus he faves his ſyſtem and [ am demoliſhed. 
Things being thus far advanced, the doctor lays, 
* unleſs this can be done J will venture to pro- 
nounce that there is no ſuch thing as a laſting cure, 
either for the gout or any other chronical diſeaſc.“ 
The lord have mercy on the diſeaſed then, ſay I. 
The doctor proceeds, by way of dialogue, © yes 
fir, ſays a common practitioner, cordials, volatiles, 
bracers, ſtrengtheners, Sc. will do this, will keep 
up an increated circulation, —Fofſibly they may, 
for a few hours, by doing miſchict for many days; 
bat their action ſoon ſubſides, and the ſtimulus 
ceaſes : they mult, therefore, be repeated and re- 
peated for life. Woe be to him that takes them, 
and to him that leaves them off, unleſs it be done 
with good judgement.” And here I cannot but 
obſerve, that this denunciation of woe 1s truely 
dreadful ; if they do as much mitchicf by being 
left off, as by being taken, who can eſcape this 
woe? why, thank god, times are not ſo bad; there 
is one real phyſician of good judgement, mon pere 
eſt le plus grand medecin du monde. Their mode of 
acting is this, ( while they act, they coagulate the 
juices and corrupt the whole maſs of blood, and 
when omitted, the patient muſt feel all the languors 
and horrors of a crapulary fever after repeated de- 
bauch; and muſt have recourſe to them again 
and again, like a dram-grinker, who cannot bear 
his exiſtence but in a ſtare of intoxication.” Now 
it does not appear from reaſon or experience that 
theſe cordials, bracers, ſtrengtheners, can keep up 
an encreaſed circulation by coagulating and cor- 
rupting the blood; becauſe the bark, which comes 
7 | under 
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under the denomination of the two laſt, is the beſt 
remedy yet known to prevent the fatal effects of 
mortifications, and becauſe cordials have the like 
tendency. And as to Volatiles, Boerhaave, the 
doctor's maſter, hath given many experiments to 
prove that theſe diſſolve the blood. But the moſt 
extraordinary phænomenon is, that thoſe ho take 
them, and whoſe blood is corrupted, and whoſe 
veſſels are obſtructed, are obliged to have recourſe 
to them again for new corruption and new obſtruc- 
tions, in order to coagulate the blood and thereby 
to ſupport the circulation and their exiſtence by in- 
toxication, left the leaving of them off ſhould be fa- 
tal. If this be not new, the doctor himſelf ſhall 
write the next enquiry on his own. works for me; 
I ſhall proceed no farther, ' 
From all theſe things Dr. Cadogan draws this 
aphoriſm.' No art can ever come up to na- 
ture, in this moſt ſalutary of all her operations.“ 
Which, if two negatives make an affirmative, is, 
that all that the doctor has ſaid is an error; and he 
politively pronounces that art can come up to 
nature. And this is new alſo in the concluſiveneſs 
of reaſoning. | "TOR r 014 29 
Dr. Cadogan now gives us a brilliant deſcription 
of what will be the effects of activity. Our 
ſprightly vigour and alacrity of health, felt and en- 
Joyed in an active courſe of life, our zeſt in appe- 
cite, and refreſnment after eating, which ſated 
luxury ſeeks in vain from art, is owing wholly to 
new blood made every day from freſh food, pre- 
pared and diſtributed by the joint action of all the 
parts of the body.” And then, he truly ſays, „that 
no man can have theſe delightful ſenſations, who 
lives two days with the ſame blood; but muſt be 
languid and ſpiritleſs.” Does Dr. Cadogan mean 
| that 
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that the whole maſs muſt be changed in two days? 
if he does, he is miſtaken ; for both Sanctorius and 
Keil have ſtatically proved, that health is per- 
fectly preſerved by evacuations, equal to what is 
eaten and drunk, in each day, which certainly in 
two days is not the weight of all the blood and 
juices. From thence I draw this inference, that 
the blood muſt not be totally changed in two 
days, to preſerve health; becauſe nature hath 
formed us otherwiſe than to want it. And thus it 
1s no leſs true, that the blood muſt remain the ſame, 
than that it muſt not; for although the addition 
may deſtroy the metaphyſical idea of ſameneſs, it 
does not the natural, in which that which remains 
of a fluid is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, although 
the other part be new and adventitious, | 

Dr. Cadogan then draws this aphoriſm, “ to in- 
troduce new juices the old muſt be firſt thrown off, 
or there will be no room; there will be too great 
a plethora or fullneſs, the firſt cauſe of di- 
ſeaſe in many caſes.” Sanctorius is of - ano» 
ther opinion, grounded on the only experiments 
which can truely determine this matter. For he 
ſays, in the 56th aphoriſm of his 1ſt. ſection. 
© The body does not perſpire alike at all times. 
For, in the firſt five hours after cating, about a 
pound will be loſt by perſpiration; in the next 
ſeven hours about three pounds, and from the 
twelfth to the ſixteenth, hardly half a pound.” 
Hence it appears, that neu juices muſt be intro- 
duced to throw off the old; for nature does not 
make the evacuation to admit the juices, but in- 
troduces ſuſtenance to expel the perſpirable matter- 
and keeps up a conſtant ſupply of new before the 
evacuation be remarkably begun to ſecern the 


old. 
And 
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And now for another effect of inactivity. In 
This the old humours paſs off fo ſlowly, the per- 
ſpiration is ſo inconſiderable, that there is no void 
to be filled, confequently by degrees the appetite, 
which is the laſt thing that decays, that is, the de- 
ſire of ſupply muft daily diminiſh, and, at laſt, 
be totally loſt.” I have known ſome of theſe 
inactive men live a long while before they come to 
this ſtate. Why then if the appetite be the /aff 
thing which decays, is not the man dead when it ir 
totally gone? or after the laſt thing is gone, are there 
ſtill others remaining to go after it? | know of no 
inſtance of this kind but one, which was that of more 
laſt dying words of Dr. Baxter. However, thanks 
be to Dr. Cadogan; things are not quite fo bad as 
they may appear to men, who take a philofopher's 
meaning from the words he utters, and who do-not 
enter into the ſpirit of what they do not expreſs. 
This was once the cafe of a biſhop of Cheſter, who, 
when Johnſon, the dancing maſter, publiſhed his 
Hurlo Thrumbo, ſent for the author, and told him 
he did not underſtand his farce. My lord, ſays. 
Johnſon, perfectly to underſtand a piece of litera- 
ture, it muſt be read in the ſame ſpirit with which 
It was compoſed. How may that be done Mr. John- 
lon? With a fiddle under your left ear, my lord. If 
I knew the ſpirit of the doctor's compoſing, I 
would faithfully obſerve it in this enquiry. For, 
lays Dr. Cadogan, © after the laſt thing that decays 
1s totally loſt, arr can do wonders; it can procure 
evacuations, we can bleed, purge and vomit.” Mo- 
liere's doctor did this, but then the patient was liv- 
ing. However, „to do any good with theſe the 
doctor ſays, the caſe mult be recent, before the hu- 
mours are vitiated by too long a ſtay in the body, 
which will be the: cafe very ſoon for they are all 
in 
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1 a periſhable ſtate, which makes the daily rene w- 
al ſo Fdencially neceſſary to health.” Now I leave 
the world to determine, from this deſcription of 
the patient's ſtate, whether he be dead or not. 
The humours muit be in @ periſhable ſtate, that of a 
dead body, and the caſe muſt be recent, perhaps, 
not more than three hours after his death, becauſe 


the humours will be vitiated by a longer ſtay i in the 


body. And this, I apprehend, is as long as a dead 
body can be {ately left without beginning to bleed, 
purge and vomit away; and then if they 2 
and revive the patient, who ſhall have the face to 
fay the doctor has not done wonders ? 
Notwithſtanding this characteriſtical deſcription 
of death, it immediately turns out that theſe won- 


der-working applications do no great wonders, - 


For, © theſe artificial evacuations diſcharge all alike 
the new, the middle, and the old Juices ; that is 
the chyle, the blood, the ſerum, and the lymph; 

and, by this indiſcriminate action, make ſtrange 
confuſions in thoſe that remain.” If the doctor 
had not enumerated the juices, I ſhould never have 
underſtood what were the middle juices, having at 
no time ſeen in any phyſiologiſt or anatomiſt a any 
thing under the denomination of a middle juice in 
the human body. And now I am at a loſs to know 


which is the middle juice of four. If I take the 
blood, then there is one on the left ſide, and two 


are on the right. If I take the ſcrum, then are 


there two on the left ſide, and one only is on the 


right. And how to make a middle juice of four, 
where one thing muſt be between two equal parts 
to conſtitute a middle, hang me if I know. The 
eleventh or twelfth edition of the diſſertation, or 
the great circle itſelf, may poſſibly ſettle that mat- 


ter. Now, if Dr. Cadogan had not determined to 
| be 
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be always new, and would, like his predeceſſors 
and cotem poraries, have been contented to have 
ſuffered the ſerum to make part of the blood, why 
then theſe juices would have been but three, and, 
at a ſecond, or a third guels, one might have hic on 
the middle one. 

Hence it appears that the carrying off of al hs good 
Juices, and leaving the remaining in ſtrange con- 
tuſion, are the wonders which art can do in the 
hands of no common practitioner. And, in this 
place, I imagine may be aptly applied ſome part 
of the firſt aphoriſm of Hippocrates. Life is 

ſhort, art long, occaſion quick, experiment dan- 
gerous and judgement difficult. For if I have 
miſtaken the doctor's meaning, in ſuppoſing the 
patient dead, before theſe wonders ate to be 
begun, I am ſure no man can think him alive after 
they are finiſhed. 1 am in ſome doubt whether 
there be a member of the college of phyſicians, 
within any conceivable diſtance of doing ſuch won- 
derful things. Sir William Browne, the father of 
phyſic, is the moſt likely. For, added to his great 
{kill in medicine, he is a molt unequalled poet, an 
unrivalled tranſlator, and an incomparable critic on 
the works of Horace. Belides theſe excell-ncies, 
what man hath ſo fine a hand ata dead coachman's 
wig, or ſo certain a receipt for the preventing of 
falle conceptions in women. 

Notwithſtanding art may do theſe wonders. Dr. 
Cadogan tells us, © in nature's courſe,” that is, 
whilſt "the patient is alive, “ there is a conſtant, 
regular tranſmutation and ſucceſſion from one ſtate 
to Vanother; that is, from chyle into blood, and 
blood into ſerum, terum into lymph, and fo on, 
till they are all in their turn, having done their ot- 
fice in various ſhapes, elaborated and ground to 
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fuch a minute ſubtilty and fineneſs, that, like wave 
impelling wave, they ſucceſſively paſs off in the 
vapour of inſenſible perſpiration.” Thus nature 
ſets her two wills and her ill to work, triturates 
the blood, cribrates it into ſerum, refines it into 
lymph by diſtillation and off it flies in the vapour 
of inſenſible perſpiration. But, by the doctor's 
permiſſion, ſome. parts of theſefluids, ſo ground, 
do really paſs by the falival glands, and others 
by the kidnies. But the ſimile, by its being thus 
happily applied to thoſe operations, makes ample 
amends for theſe ſmall omiſſions. For this ſeries 
of ground, cribrated, diſtilled, tranſmuted fluids 
flies off in inſenſible vapour, like one wave impelling 
another wave, in which there is no change of 
the fluid, and which do not fly off in vapour ſen- 
ſible or inſenſible. I defire this ſimilitude may be 
remarked as very new in aptitude of illuſtration. 
Dr. Cadogan now deſcribes the ill effects of a 
ſtate of indolence, by retaining the fluids in the 
body too long, they grow putrid, acrimonious and 
hurtful many ways.” And, hence he ſays, the 
breath and perſpiration what there is of it occaſi- 
onally, of indolent people, is never ſweet; and 
hence, in jails, where theſe noxious vapours are 
collected and condenſed, from crowded wretches 
languiſhing in indolence, very malignant and peſ- 
tilential fevers ariſe.” This paſſage appears to be 
a revelation of things unknown before, which are, 
that theſe indolent people are ſo confoundedly lazy, 
that they will not take the pains either to breathe or 
perſpire, but occaſionally. Nature hath, indeed, fo 
contrived it that the deficiency of the perſpirable 
matter may be in ſome degree ſupplied by the uri- 
nary evacuation, and the perſon live ſome time; but 
if, in this occaſional breathing, the intervals ſhould be 
EN to 
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too long continued, I know of no method which 
nature hath conſtituted to preſerve the patient from 
dying. The indolent in high lite will, I hope, 
theretore correct this error, and not became their 
own aſſaſſins by excels of lazineſs, if it be but to 
{weeten their breath and perſpiration. And I deſire 
them to take notice, that this deſcription of wretches 
languiſhing in indolence, is, by the doctor's account, 
as applicable to them as to felons; and that a jail in 
this reſpect is the true tipe of an Opera-houſe, Play- 
houie, Rout-houte, Carliſle-houſe, Ranelagh and 
Pantheon, where the noxious vapours are collected 
and condenſed, from poxes, king's evil, leproſy, 
and many other diſtempers equally malignant. And 
that, conſequently next winter, very peſtilential 
fevers muſt ariſe from ſuch people being crowded 
into theſe places. 

The next paragraph of the diſſertation contains 
a very new account of the effects of bliſters. 


_ © Perpetual bliſters have been often thought, and 


ſometimes found, to be ſerviceable, in draining off 
ſome of the ſuperfluous juices, before they are 
much corrupted; and making, by a faint reſem- 
blance of nature's action, a little more room for 
new. And it is for this reaſon they do any good 
at all, by encreaſing the general circulation and 


forcing off a few of thoſe humours that had circu- 


lated too long in the body and were becoming 
acnid.” Now, in this place, will not every unil— 
lumined reader imagine, that theſe bliſters are 
ſerviceable in draining off ſome of the ſuperfiuous juices 
to make a little more room for new? if they ſhould 
ſo imagine, mind what the doctor ſays, © they will 
be miſtaken ; for the quantity they diſcharge is 
lo trifling, that there could be no phy ſiology. nor 
even common ſenſe in ſuppoſing the evacuation to 
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be the benefit procured.” Thus to ſuppoſe, that theſe 
bliſters which do their whole geod, by torcing off theſe 
humours that were becoming putrid, do, in fact, do 
any good at all by theſe means, is to want the know- 
ledge of phy ſiology, and to be void of common 
ſenſe. Why then did Dr. Cadogan afford to unen- 
lightened minds ſuch a proot of Helf-condemnation 
: by writing this paſſage? However, will any pa- 
tient preſume to know better than the doctor him- 
ſelf, who certainly would not have ſaid, that bliſ- 
ters are only ſerviceable, in the way in whichhe lays 
they are not /erviceable, it he could not have recon- 
ciled the contradiction. I take this to be exceed- 
ingly great in ſeveral of the preceding methods of. 
being new and ingenious, 

The good effects being thus clearly explained, 
away, Dr, Cadogan has a freſh touch at bleeding, 
purging, and vomiting, - which he again moſt 

indly tells us, do not do fo much good by a 
diſcharge of a hundred-fold more of the humours, 
than the bliſters by evacuation.” And yet the 
doctor hath already faid, it would be want of com- 
mon ſenſe to ſuppoſe that they produced any be- 
nefit by this very evacuation. How much 1/5 
good, than none at all, can be done by this undred- 
fold carrying off the humours by bleeding, purging 
and vomiting, I muſt leave to the author of the 
diſſertation to inform the world. Is it not like the 
Iriſh merchant, who declared he had fold ſome 
linen for fifty pounds that was worth nothing at 
all, and which was not half its value. 

I can meet with no phyſician, who hath a few ra- 
tional ideas ſufficient to anſwer the queſtion, when [ 
aſk it. However, the doctor ſays, „he has known 
bleeding anſwer very well to ſome, eſpecially old 
people, who * been long accuſtomed to it, 

whom 
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whom it preſerved to great age.” As Dr. Cado- 
gan ſays, he has known this, no man, with a few 
rational ideas, can doubt it; and | am ſure every 
ſuch perſon will moſt readily agree with him in 
parc of this which follows. hat it mult be 
begun, in time, before the whole maſs of humours 
be vitiated ;? but whether it ſhould be continued 
for life, if the humours be reflored to their proper 
ſtate, may admit of ſome doubt. And if they be not, 
life will not be long continued by repeated bleedings. 

And now Dr. Cadogan empharically aſks, “ 1s 
it not ſtrange that men ſhould ſeck and prefer 
theſe violent artificial methods to the ſimple, eaſy 
pleaſant and conſtant action of nature, and chuſe 
rather to take a vomit, or a purge, then a walk, 
and wear a perpetual bliſter, than make the leaſt 
uſe of their limbs? “ Yet, indeed, it is ſtrange, 
jo palling ſtrange, that without his word for it 
it would never have gained credit with me, 
except 1n arthritics, whote limbs are rendered uſe- 
leſs by diſeaſe. And theſe I think, do not come 
within the denomination of thole who can chuſe to 
walk or make uſe of their limbs. 

We are now told a ſecond time, *©* that indo- 
lence muſt inevitably lay the foundation of gene- 
ral diſeaſe. In the very beſt conſtitution it may 
be gout or rheumatiſm. In the weaker. habits, 
cholic, Jaundice, pally, ſtone, &c. with all of the 
hyſterical and hypochondriacal claſs. If 4 theſe 
diſeaſes, together with an &c, are to be the conſe- 
quence to every individual, who has not the gout 
or rheumatiſm from indolence, why then either of 
the latter 18 certainly to be preferred. But if one man 
may have a cholic, and another a jaundice, in lieu of 
the gout, there are not a few who would prefer a 
weaker to the very belt conſtitution. Becauſe 
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cholics and jaundices, as they imagine, are more 
eaſily removed than the gout; and they do not fee, 
when an, Sc. is added to the cholic, jaundice, 
palſy and ſtone, that there required an enumeration 
of any other diſeaſes, ſince that ſign ſtands for a/! 


s be reſt. | 


In vain, ſays the doctor, © have ingenious men 
of reading and ſtudy, mental labour and ſedentary 
life, who are more ſubject to diſeaſe in general than 
the gay and thoughtleſs, endeavoured to obviate 
the evil by abſtinence ; an excellent means of re- 
medy in many caſes, and which few practiſe, but 
true philoſophers, who are not the moſt likely to 
want it. But yet, even they do not find it anſwer, 
and for the reaſon which I have juſt given, that 

we cannot live two days in health and ſpirits with 
the ſame blood.“ This is certainly new; it is even 
more new than what hath been already ſaid by the 
doctor; for he hath inveighed againſt inattention, as 
the promoter of diſeaſe in men, who will not ſeriouſſy 
conſider on their health. And now, he ſays, the 
gay and thoughtleſs are leſs ſuhject to diſeaſe than 
men of ſtudy and mental labour. Abſlinence alſo 
is an excellent means of remedy in many caſes, 
which few practiſe but true philoſophers, who are 
not the moſt likely to want it. And yet, theſe are 
generally thought to be ingenious, reading, ſtudy- 
ing, mentally laborious and ſedentary men. But 
even they do not find it anſwer. How ſhould 
they if they are not the moſt likely to want it? 
And then the reaſon is, becauſe we cannot live two 
days, in health and ſpirits, with the ſame blood. 
Hence we may learn, that Dr. Cadogan's idea of 
_ abſtinence is living two days without food, and 
that, in many caſes, it is an excellent means of re- 

medy; but yet it is not found to anſwer. 1 
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But the reaſons why this excellent remedy is not 
found to anſwer are theſe; © there muſt be a new 
daily ſupply of that ætherial part of our food call- 
ed up to the brain to ſupport its own as well as the 
labour of the whole body.” What this ætherial 
part of our food may be, I cannot find by any ana- 
lyſis, either of animal, vegetable, or mineral ſub- 
* £54 ; and Dr. Cadogan has not bleſſed the world 
with a recital of the proceſs by which 'it may be 
obtained. However, it muſt certainly be a very 
light food, and of ealy indigeſtion: and there 
ſeems to be no great danger that the people 
will grow deviliſh fat on this ætherial diet. 
Hitherto beef and pudding have been thought, by 
Engliſhmen, to be very good food for ſupporting 
the labour of the whole body; and yet this ſeems 
rather to be ſubſtantial than ætberial. 
But Dr. Cadogan explains his idea of this æther. 
« I mean, ſays he, the moſt elaborated, refined 
art of all our juices, which conſtantly repairs and 
nouriſhes the ſmalleſt veſſels and fibres.” | never 
heard, till now, of the juice called æther. This ſeems 
to be a new opinion, that ether, which is ſuppoſed to 
be finer than air, ſhould be a ſuice to repair and nouriſh 
the veſſels and fibres of the body. | fancy the work will 
be bur ſlight. But then the doctor doubts, © whe- 
ther he may be allowed to call it animal ſpirits or 
not; but that is not material.“ Call it what you 
* doctor, but find its exiſtence firſt, and then 
would adviſe you to explain how theſe animal 
ſpirits, which have hitherto been deſtined to the 
work of voluntary and involuntary motion, can be 
conſtantly applied to repair and nouriſh the 
veſſels and fibres of the body. - This, although 
it be totally new, is yet connected with ano- 
ther novelty, which is, that this food, which 
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is ground, bolted, diftilled, and tran{muted into the ſe- 
veral ſubſtances of chyle, blood, ſerum, lymph and 
ſo on, in order to make this ether, ſhould be the 
ætherial part of the feod itſelf. I with Dr. Cadogan 
would inform the world, in what manner this æther 
may be obtained, which will fo well luppoit the la- 
bour of the body. Becauſe the induitrious poor, 
who labour in the fields, at the loom, and at the 
forge, molt grievouſly complain that they can 
neither toil, nor live any longer upon air, which 
is almoſt the only food that the parliament thinks fit 
to allow them, or which they can purchaſe by their 
wages, at the preſent enormous prices of proviſions. 
And now we are told, © whenever this æther 
fails, we muſt neceſſarily feel languor and laſſitude 
both of body and mind.” And ſuch | ſuppoſe 
vill be the effect, on thoſe who have none of this 
#ther to eat. However, there is“ a difference that 
in wearinets of the limbs, from much action the 
lees and coarſer parts are thrown off alſo; and the 
firſt meal and firit flerp ſoon ſupplies the defect.“ 
And here is added, to the mills and (till, a brewer*s 
vat, in which the liquor throws off the /ees by 
termentation, I humbly preſume that in the na- 
tural orders of things, this proceſs ſhould have pre- 
ceded the diftillation. In mental labour, as the 
doctor ſays, the feculence remains to obſtruct all 
appetite; there is no room, and, therefore, no 
call tor ſupply ; the whole man ſuffers and ſinks“ 
From hence we learn that the appetite lies in the 
blood, and that the circulation of it may be obftrufed 
by che feculence of mental labour, which mutt lie 
there a ſo; or how can it cauſe the obſtruction? but 
however, I find, by my own feelings, that my ap- 
Petite is not obſtructed by writing this enquiry, 
which proves, either that my mental labour is not 
great 
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creat, that the feculence is carried of by mu or 
that the doctor is miſtaken," for I want a ſup- 
ply; becauſe the whole man ſuffers and links 
through inanition. 

lam atraid, allo, that So may not improbably be 
found ſome very aſſiduous ſtudents, in colleges and 
garrets, who are not ſo lucky as to have their appe- 
rites obſtructed by the teculence of mental labour; 
who have rather more room in their ſtomachs than : 
meat to fill them; who call for a ſupply, and whoſe 
whole man ſuffers and ſinks, becauſe they have 
little to ear. I fancy, therefore, that they would not 
be ſorry that either this ætherial food were made 
known to them, to ſatisfy their hunger: or that the 
feculence would remain to obſtruct their appetite. 
For, in their preſent ſtate, their ſtomachs are be- 
tween two ſtools; a great appctite and nothing ro 
eat. The bell rings to dinner, and here I gladly. 


cloſe this ſection of my mental labour on the doc- 
tor's indolence. 
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T is a common remark, that, in a race, the 
perſon who ſets off with the greateſt rapidity is 
the leaſt likely to ſupport it through the courie, or 
to reach the goal the foremoſt, T the fallacy of this 
obſervation is evinced by the author of this diſſer- 
tation, into whole merits Jam enquiring. For, in 
his preface, and in the two ſections already ex- 
amined, he begins like the morning ſun, and con- 
tinues his race with equal celerity through the whole 
to the concluſions of them. Mind how he perſeveres 
in the ſame ſpirit in the beginning of his intem- 
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perance, &] come now, ſays he, to ſpeak of in- 
temperance, for indolence, blunting all our ſen- 
ſations, naturally leads us to intemperance.“ Ihis 
is the firſt time in which I have heard that the 
bluntneſs of ſenſations ever led a man to ſeek the 
ſatis faction of them. I have often known, that 
the keeneſs of ſenſation hath been the incentive to 
ſeek for intemperate things; but not the bluntneſs. 
Is not this the ſame as ſaying, the leſs the motive, 
the more the deſire? hath not the doctor miſtaken 
the pole of the hatchet for the edge. Be that as it 
may, © we want the whip and jpur of luxury to 
excite our jaded appetites.” But by what arc theſe , 
pra Jaded? by indolence. This ſcems ſtrange; 
or indolence, of all things, is the molt likely to 
have nothing to eat; and, therefore,” not to want 
the whip and ſpur of luxury. We are told, how- 
ever, © that there is no enduring the perpetual 
moping languor of indolence.“ Is it the bluntne/s 
or the keeneſs of our ſenſations which makes us 
unable to endure this languor ? but it ſeems, © we 
fly to the ſtimulating ſenſualities of the table and 
the bottle. Friend provokes friend to exceed and 
accumulate one evil upon another. A joyous mo- 
mentary relief is obtained, to be paid for ſeverely 
ſoan after.” What does the bluntneſs of ſenſation 
make us fly? ſhould it not be the ſharpneſs by which 
we are ſo much hurried to get rid of moping lan- 
uor by means of ſtimulating ſenſualities? but 
mind how characteriſtically the acts of friendſhip 
are delineated. One friend provokes another friend 
to accumulate one evil upon another, and to obtain a 
joyous momentary relief by future ſufferings. A 
plague on ſuch friends, ſay I, who accumulate 
evils upon one another. Can't a man get enough 
of them himſelf without being compelled to ſeek 
uch 
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ſuch favours from his Friends, I have never heard 
of a ſcarcity of evils, whenever any one has been 
truly induſtrious to ſeek them. And, to ſay the 
truth, I ſuſpect, from what 1 have felt myſelf, 
that, in general, they come, in ſufficient abun- 
dance, without the kindneſs and aſſiduity of our 
friends to accumulate them upon us. But now, 
the next morning our horrors increaſe, and, in 
this courſe; there is no remedy but fepetition.“ 
5 Then let the patient perſevere in the ſame courſe, 
and take theſe repetitions and he 1s cured. Why 
then does Dr. Cadogan endeavour to change the 
method of medication? does he propoſe any thing 
more than a cure for his patients. And thus in- 
temperance, if it be the joint cauſe with indolence, 
in creating diſeaſes, is, in fact, the ſole remedy which 
by repetition reſcinds the cauſe itſelf. For, I hope, 
Dr. Cadogan will allow that a remedy is à cure, 
unleſs he chuſes to inſiſt, that his dieteric regimen 
is no remedy ; and, therefore, that it will cure.  _ 
Dr. Cadogan, although he hath found a full re- 
medy for indolence, in repetitions of intemperance, 
- ſeems not to have remarked this excellence in him- 
ſelf: but ſtill proceeds to conſider intemperance 
but as a partial cure. For, ſays he, thus who- 
ever is indolent is intemperate allo, and partly 
from neceſſity.” I wiſh I could know which part 
of intemperance ſprung from neceſſity; becauſe, on 
ſuch a diſcovery, the other parts might be omitted, 
which, as | ſuppoſe, impede the cure. And now, 
it appears, that the evils,” of a partial cure, I 
luppoſe, © neceſſary following both theſe cauſes, 
often make the rich and great more wretched than 
the poor; and the ballance of happineſs is held 
more equally between them; for, however other 
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things may be dlſtributed, happineſs, like water, 
always finds its level among men.” 

I confels myſelf to have tome doubts concerning 
this level of happinels. For example, can the man, 
who hath a wife and four children, who, by the 
ſweat of his brow, earns but one ſhilling a day, be 
ſo happy as he whe gets five? can he, with twelve- 
pence, purchaſe the common neceſſaries of life, 

uch as mrat, bread, vegetables and ſmall beer, 
for ſix perſons, even for one reaſonable meal? are 
they to live without houle, clothes, fire, furniture, 
and the various other things which are neceſſary to 
life, health and cleanlineſs ? will happine!s find its 
level between the perſons who abuund, and thoie 
Who are in daily want of the greateſt part of all 
thoſe neceſſaries? to ſay nothing of the augmen- 
tation of diſtreſs in ſickneſs and in the other catu- 
alties of life? If happineſs can find its level here, 
It muſt either be that one ſhilling will purchale all 
theſe things for {1x perſons ; or that men may be 
happy, without the common neceſſaries of life. 
But, to preſerve a level of any thing which is flu- 
id, there muſt be communications between the dif- 
ferent reſervoirs; and, in this inſtance, there are 
no ſuch exiſting. The rich 'have their lakes on 
the tops of high places, well ſecured with mounds, 
from deſcending to the laborious cottager in the 
humble vale. To quit all ſimile and metaphor, 
men, who are ſtrangers to the miſeries of indigence, 
become inſenſible to the feelings of humanity 
in want. And, from ſated appetites, warm houſes, 
refreſhing beds, comfortable clothes, and all 
things in, 'abundance, they ſupinely and inhu- 
manly conclude, that the poor can know no miſe- 
ries from the depravation of all thoſe things which 
arte the conſtant poſſeſſion of themſelves. Hence 
hel 
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kath ariſen this trite and falacious philoſophy, 
which countenances that hardneſs of heart, and 
contempt of philanthropy, which are lo diſtinguiſn- 
able in the great, the luxurious, the rich, and the 
eaſy. Theſe, abſorbed in ſatisfying their own ex- 
ceſſive and unnatural deſires, deny even compaſſion 
and daily bread to thoſe, who, in every eſtimable 
quality of life, either reſpecting the national wel- 
fare, or that of theſe very obdurate individuals are 
incomparably more deſerving. On this account, I 
am apprehenſive, that things, being ſo circum- 
ſtanced, the poor can never be cured of envy, nor 
the rich be induced to enjoy their wealth with phi- 
lanthropy, becoming men,” until Dr. Cadogan hath 
cured the gout by his regimen. And, I am afraid 
that if our bodies are not more perfect, at the re- 
ſurrection, than when they go to the grave, that 
great numbers muſt walk upon crutches to the laſt 

Judgement; for, to that we muſt all come at laſt. 
Dr. Cadogan, having in this digreſſion beſtowed 
upon the world the preceding novelties, is pleaſed 
to ſay, before I return to my ſubject, I fear I 
muſt make an apology for what I am going to ſay, 
and hope no one will be offended, when I venture 
to ſay, that nine in ten of all the chronic diſeaſes 
in the world, particularly the gout, owe their firſt 
riſe to intemperance.” That this aſſertion does 
really ſtand in need of an apology is very evident : 
and, therefore, the doctor was right in making it. 
But if the paſſage, for which the doctor has apolo- 
gized, be received, by others, as by me, it will 
never give offence, although it may excite a ſmile. 
For, when it is recollected, that no further than in 
the preceding page of the diſſertation, it is ſaid, 
that indolence naturally leads us to intemperance, may 
it not be a cauſe of ſmall ſimpering, at leaft, that 
| in- 
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intemperance ſhould, nine times in ten, be the fr ft 
riſe of all the chronic diſeaſes in the world. This 
I take to be a very new diſcovery in metaphyſics ; 
that there are two firſt cauſes, or that which, in cau- 
ſation follows the firſt, is not the ſecond, but the firſt. 
And now, I fancy, that the doctor's apology is 
proved to be ſo neceſſary, that no one will be of- 
tended at it. | . 
We are now told that, * many a good man, who 
piques himſelf upon being the moſt ſober, regular 
creature alive, and never cats but of one or two 
plain diſhes, as *he calls them, nor exceeds his 
pint of wine, at any meal; keeps good hours and 
neer ſleeps above eight or nine hours, may be 
ſurpriſed, if not affronted, to have his diſeaſes 

imputed to intemperance, which he conſiders as a 
great crime. And yet is often ill, ſick in his ſto- 
mach, troubled with indigeſtion, and crippled 
with the gout. The caſe is, we judge of tempe- 
rance and intemperance from our own habits, 
without any juft idea of either. What we are 
uſed to do, and fee others do, we think right, 
and never go up to nature for our knowledge.“ 

That we are apt to think our own conduct right, 
is true enough; but that we are ſo indulgent to 
the actions of others to think them right alſo, is, 
I am afraid, rather contrary to what is to be ge- 
nerally found in men's opinions of one another. 
Elſe, whence do theſe cenſures fo frequently ariſe - 
on the behaviour of thoſe around us? I fancy Dr. 
Cadogan forgot to go up to nature for his know- 
ledge in that particular. However, ſays he, © the 
beſt way to explain what I mean, by intempe- 
rance, may be to enquire what is nature's law of 
temperance ; and, to deviate from that, muſt be 
conlidered,” as intemperance. And here I muſt 
| bia 
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beg leave to obſerve, that temperance is a thing 
of which no Engliſnman has, or can have the leaſt 
idea, if he judges from his own and his neigh- 
bour's habits. To form ſome notion of it, he 
muſt have been in other countries, particularly 
Spain, Portugal, or Italy, and obſerved how men 
live there.“ Now, in this place, I am not a little 
ſurprized, that the doctor has not directed all the 
Engliſh to viſit theſe countries, in order to have 
fome notion of temperance, and not to begin 
reading his diſſertation, with an impoſſibility 
of having the leaſt idea of this part of his 
ſubje& ; ſince he. cannot obtain it by judging 
of his own or his neighbour's habits, without 
fuch a voyage. May it not be ſaid, by ſome 
of. thoſe people, who have never ſeen the thing, 
that the doctor's words give no kind of idea 
of it, and that they have gained credit and aſſent 
entirely from the politeneſs of his reader. 

The doctor continues, what they, the Por- 
tugueſe and others call temperance, or even good 
living, with us would be thought downright 
ſtarving. In this view temperance is local and com- 
parative ; but what I mean, is, natural temperance, 
not depending upon place or cuſtom; and we 
muſt not judge of it from countries, where a 
piece of bad bread and an onion, with a draught 
of water, is thought a tolerable meal ; nor from 
our own, where beggars live better than the no- 
bles of ſome countries, and where we riot in the 
choice of plenty, native and exotic, every day.” 
This would be rare news for old England, but for 
a ſingle circumſtance, which will be revealed im- 
mediately. The firſt and moſt ſtriking part of the 
preceding paſſage, is, that the Engliſnmen, who, 
two minutes ſince, could not have the leaſt idea 
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of what temperance is, without going to Spain, 
Portug il, or Italy, muſt t judge of it by what 
is to be found in theſe countries. Is not this 
giving a rule for our judgements, and then re- 
ſcinding the application of it? which ſeems to be 
new and original. ] have ſome doubt, allo, whether 
the beggars in England do really live better than 
the nobles of any country in Europe; but of this 
Jam ſure, that our honeſt, induſtrious, and de- 
ſerving labourers, in. all kinds of the neceſſary pro- 
viſions of life, do not; nor much better than 
thoſe who eat bread with onion, and drink water. 
For, with a family, and the wages of one ſhilling 
a day, what more can he purchaſe for their daily 
food, unleſs a lirtle cheeſe be placed in the ſtead 
of onion ? And now I would gladly know of Dr. 
| Cadogan, whether, if he himſelf lived near ſuch 
perſons, of which there are a million, at leaſt, in 
this kingdom, he might not acquire a tolerable des 
of temperance from his neighbour's habits, with- 
out travelling to Spain, or Portugal, for ſuch in- 
formation. And when he has anſwered that queſ- 
tion, [I ſhall deſire him to acquaint me, where he 
found theſe uſeful people, rioting in the choice of 
plenty, native and exotic, every day? And now 
I leave my readers to gueſs, what is the ſingle 
circumſtance, which prevents the doctor's account 
| from being ſuch rare news to poor old Eng- 
land 
Thank god, we are at laſt arrived to Dr. Cado- 
gan's idea of temperance. Says he, I think 
there is an abſolute determined temperance to be 
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1 meaſured by eycry man's natural, unprovoked ap- b 
| petite, digeſtion and conſumption while he conti- ta 
| nues in a good ſtate of health and right habit of h 
881 As this! is intended to be a preciſe definition 160 
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r temperance, on which our health depends, 
it merits a nice and particular examination. Now 
all abſolute and determined quantities are univer- 
fally allowed to be ſuch as do not vary, For ex- 
ample, the length of a foot. And all the compaſſes 
by which it is meaſured, muſt then be opened exactly 
alike. If this temperance be abſolute and determi- 
ned, every man's appetite muſt then be E 
of the ſame ſize which meaſures it: or he mu 
have a power of extending or leſſening it, accord- 
ing as it is leſs, or larger than the ablolute and 
determined temperance. This, as J humbly con- 
ceive it, is not the caſe. But that ſome men do 
cat and drink more than others, and yet digeſt, 
conſume, and continue in a good ſtate of health, 
and right habit of life. I ſhould imagine, that 
Dr. Cadogan means, what is ſaid by Sanctorius and | 
Keil, that remperance is hat which varies, accord- | 
ing to the meaſure of every man's appetite, digeſ- | 
tian and conſumption; if he were not ſo extremely 
exact in aſfixing ideas to his words through his 
whole diſſertation. However, that may be, the 
definition 1s certainly new ; and ir only differs from 
the other, by making that movable which is fixed, | 
and that fixed which is moveable ; or, it may be, the 
doctor, in ſaying one thing, means another. There 
ſeems to be required an amazing preciſion in this 
article of conſumption, to prelerve health, which is, 
that every man mult throw off to the /aft grain all 
that he conſumes.” | 

«This, fays Dr. Cadogan, is nature's law.” But in 
what part of her code hes he ſeen, that health is to 
be deſtroyed by a ſingle grain of old matter re- 
tained in the body beyond the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours? For, in this manner, he muſt. be under- 
Lood ; fince ke ſays, that the old juices mult be 
| I thrown 
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thrown off before the new can find admiſſion into 
the blood. | De Ga 
After Dr. Cadogan hath given his opinion, 
ce that eating, without appetite, and drinking, 
without thirſt, or provoked to eicher, by incen- 
tives of any kind, form no part of temperance, , he 
ſays, „indeed, I cannot allow him to be ſtrictly 

temperate, who drinks any wine or ſtrong liquor 
at all, unleſs it be medicinally, or now and then 
for the ſakeof ſociety and good humour ; but, by no 
means every day.” And thus the intention of takin 
the wine alters its phyſical qualities from hurtful to 
harmleſs. Now it good humour and ſociety can 
produce this effect, on one day, why not through 
every day in the year ? Only drink for the ſake 
of theſe two things and the affairs completed. 
Temperance being thus defined, the doctor 
ſays, ** now let us compare this ſimple. idea of 
temperance with the common courſe of moſt mens 
lives, and obſerve their progreſs from health to 
ſickneſs.” If Dr. Cadogan means, that temperance 
is a ſimple idea, in contradiſtinction to a complex 
. idea, I am apprehenſive, that as temperance in- 
cludes the ideas of all we eat, drink, digeſt, con- 
ſume, and throw off, he muſt be miſtaken in the 
uſe of that epithet /mple; unleſs a number of ideas 
may form but one. But there is, indeed, another 
ſenſe which is ſometimes annexed to the word imple. 
If that be his meaning, why then, it may be ſafely 
acknowledged, that his idea of temperance 1s 
fſimp/e enough. And here the doctor is new in 
various inſtances of the preceding novelties. 
Dr. Cadogan, in this place, exhibits a conſpi- 
cuous proof of his great talents in declamation, 
againſt the evils which ariſe from intemperance, 


of which I ſhall {lect but one paſſage, He ſays, 
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of an intemperate man, ©- he has recourſe to dain- 
ties, ſauces, pickles, provocatives of all forts. 
Theſe ſoon loſe their power; and though he 
waſhes down each mouthtul with a glaſs of wine, 
he can reliſh nothing. What is to be done? 
Send for a phyſician. Doctor, I have loſt my ſto- 
mach; pray give me, ſays he, with great innocence 
and ignorance, ſomething to give me an appetite, 
as if want of appetite was a diſeaſe to be cured by 
art.” Surely this patient, whatever may be his 
innocence, is the-molt ignorant man that ever exiſt- 
ed. What in the name of eating will he do with 
an apperite after he hath /oft his ſtomach in which to 
put his meat? Is it not, as the doctor hints, a ſtrange 
conception that want of appetite is a diſeaſe that can 
be cured by art, when a man hath /oft his ſtomach ? 
what a ſtrange requeſt is it allo to have hunger re- 
ſtored which he hath no means of ſatisfying it. Rot 
the ignorance of the fellow; could not he have re- 
queſted the doctor, by his art, to have made him a 
ſtomach before he deſired him to give him an appe- 
tite? did he think the doctor could not have done it? 
ſtill new and new and more new. 

To the preceding is ſubjoined, “ in vain would 
the phyſician, moved by particular friendſhip to 
the man, or that integrity he owes to all men, 
give him the beſt advice in two words, quere 
ſudando,” Tins is truely laconic; but if the pati- 
ent does not underſtand Latin, theſe z7wo words 
muſt be fewr, ſeek it by labour, as the doctor 
tranſlates it, although verbally it is by /eweating. 
And therefore, as the doctor is fo extremely preciſe 
in his term labour, I ſuppoſe that eating by exerciſe 
is not that which can cure the patient. And yet 
we ſhall find that exerciſe is recommended for the 
lame purpoſe in this diſſertation. Now I have 
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ſome doubt whether the moſt friendly and diſinte- 
Teſted phyſician upon earth, by two, or even by four 
words ot the beſt advice, or by ſweating, had he all 
the hypocauſta of the ancients in which to put 
his friend, can procure him an appetite after he 
hath loft bis ſtomach. | | 

To this is added, “he would be thought a man 
void of all knowledge and ſkill in his profeſſion, 
it he did not immediately, or after a few evacua- 
tions, preſcribe ſtomachics, bitter ſpicy infuſions, 
in wine or brandy, vitriolic elixirs, bark, ſtee], 
Sc.“ Now I ſhould think that the man who had 
loſt his ſtomach, was empty enough without eva- 
cuations ; and that the phyſician would be thought 
void of all knowledge and ſkill in his profeſſion, 
who ſhould preſcribe the antecedent medicines for 
ſuch a man. But doctors differ, and Dr. Cadogan's 
is the new way of medication. 

However, it ſeems that as Bayes's Lardella, 
dead in her coffin, might after all be not dead, 
ſo thoſe - perſons, who have /oft their ſtomach, 
may nevertheleſs have them till and recover 

their appetites. For, © by the uſe of theſe things 
the ſtomach, rouſed to a little extraordinary ac- 
tion, frees itſelf by diſcharging its crude, auſtere, 
coagulated contents into the bowels, to be thence 
forwarded into the blood.” What, can the crude 
coagulated contents be diſcharged through the 
lacteals, whoſe apertures are inviſible, by a mi- 
croſcope, to all thoſe who cannot ſce things out of 
\ ſight? The man is freed for a time; he can 
eat again, and thinks all well.” Has not 
Dr. Cadogan changed his opinion in ſixteen lines, 
and proved, that want of appetite can be cured 
by art? Is not this author not only new, in for- 
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getting what other phyſicians have written, but 
what he writes himlelt ? 

« But this is a ſhort-lived deluſion, if he is ro- 
buſt, the acrimony floating in the blood will be 
thrown out, and a fit of gout ſucceeds, if leſs ſo, 
rheumatiſm or cholic, &c, as I have already ſaid. 
But let us ſuppoſe it to be the gout, which, if he 
bears patiently, drinking no madeira, nor brandy, 
to keep it out of his ſtomach, nature will relieve 
him in a certain time.” And thus it follows, that 
in order to be relieved by nature, the gout muſt be 
let into the ſtomach, which, if it be true, is a very 
good reaſon for drinking neither madeira, brandy, 
nor any other liquor to keep it out. And this is 
certainly new in the matter, in the manner, and in 
the method of cure. Be patient therefore ye arthritic 
ſufferers, and, let the gout come into your ſtomachs 
and quietly remain zbere, that nature may relieve 
Jeu in a certain time. And the gouty acrimony 
will be concocted, and exhauſted by the ſympto- 
matic fever that always attends, you will recover 
into health, and if aſſiſted by judicious, mild, 
and ſoft medicines your pains might be greatly 
aſſuaged and mitigated, and you would recover 
ſooner.” 

Dr. Cadogan enriches all parts of ſcience, and 
more particularly that of medicine by his new diſ- 
coveries. For, who in pharmacy has, at any time 
heard, till now, of a judicious medicine? mild and 
ſoftemetics, cathartics, ſudorifics, diuretics, and a vaſt 
variety of others may be found inall diſpenſatories; 
but in what diſpenſatory ſhall we diſcover a medicine 
endowed with thought, prudent, wiſe, and ſkilful ? 
Till this happy revelation theſe attributes of the 
mind have been ſometimes ſuppoſed to refide in 
the phyſician, They are now transfered to thi 
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phy/ic. Great is the diſcovery and propitious the 
acquiſition. For now the doctor may ſend the j Ju- 
diciouinels, of his medicine into the patient's 
body, where it may look round, examine, 
and infallibly dilcover the cauſe of the diſcaſe, at- 
tack it in its citadel, and force it to ſurrender ” to 
flee. But for the preſcription of this reme: ly [ 
think double fees ſhould be giver, one for the doc- 
tor's judgement, and the other for the jrdi. iouſne/s 
of the medicine. And here, as the doctor hath 
ſaid of the Magneſia, my Magneſia, to whom the 

roperty does hardly belong, 1 am ſurpriſed he 
bw not called this my judicious medicine, af which 
no man can diſpute that he is the inventor. 

After this the progreſs of ſuch a patient is excel. 
lently defcribed. tie returns to his former ha- 
bits, quickly brings on the fame round of com- 

laints again and again, all aggravated by cach re- 


turn, and he leſs able to bear them, til} he becomes 


a confirmed invalid and cripple for life; which, 
with a great deal of uſeleſs medication, and a few 
Jourmes to Bath, he drags en, in ſpite of all che 
doctors he has conſulted, and the infallible quack 
medicincs he has taken, lamenting that none have 
been lucky enough to hit his cure, he ſinks below 
opium and brandy, and dies long before his time. 
This is the courle I have lived to ſce many take, 
and believe it to be the caſe of more whom 1 have 

never heard of, and which any one may oblerve in 


the circle of his acquaintance.” 


Is it not aſtoniſhing that ſuch a patient after ſuch 
uſeleſs medication ſnould be able to drag on, in 
life, in ſpite of a!l his doctors and quacks. Wi quel- 
tion whether Dr. Cadogan's regimen might not 
have prevented him that trouble: 1 
I hat Dr. Cadogan ſhould fee fo many die lang Be- 


Fore their time of ing may be not impoſſible to him 
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who hath had cccu/ar demonſtration of things out 
of fight. But for other phyſicians they unanimouſly 
aver, that they have never ſeen a man dead before 
the time that he died. I crave your mercy, 
gentle reader, Dr. Cheyne, o common practitioner 
alſo, hath publiſhed an account of a man, who died 
before bis time, and came to life again, juſt as he 
pleaſed, Dr. Cheyne's patients believed his ſtory : 
and why may not Dr. Cadogan's do the {ame ? for 
this is an a ze in which men, having renounced the 
belief of things that are probable, are captivated 
by the credulity of things impoſſible. And 1 do 
aſſure the doctor's readers, that there is great oc- 

caſion for a lively faith in reading his diſſertation. 
Dr. Cadogan now grows a little ſuſpicious of 
himſelf. ** 1 believe, ſays he, I muſt here ex- 
plain a little more fully what I mean, by provoking 
the appetite, which I take to be the general mode 
of intemperance among men; for cuſtom hath 
made all kinds of incentives to exceſs ſo common, 
that thoſe of daily uſe, far from being conſidered 
in the claſs of intemperance, are by moſt people 
thought to be not only ſalutary but neceſſary: aud 
they never ſuſpect the leaſt evil from the common. 
decoraments of the table, ſalt, pepper, muilard, 
vinegar; and yet, however extraordinary it may 
ſeem, I will venture topronounce,” (the doctor does 
venture to pronounce extraordinary things) * that 
excels in any of theſe muſt be doubly prejudicial 
to health.“ I ſhould think that thoſe men who cat 
the ſalt, pepper and vinegar as decoraments of the 
table, are not unlikely to eat the box, pot, and cruet 
which hold them. So keep your plate out of the 
way, good readers, when you have ſuch people to 
dine with you. And then deſcribing in what manner, 
+ the doctor ſays, he will certainly be a healer 
14 man 
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man, who is very moderate in the uſe of theſe things» 
than he who exceeds. They may be ſometimes 
_ uſeful, as medicihes, bu* can never add to the 
awholeſomeneſs of our daily food.“ And notwith- 
flanding they cannot add wholeſomeneſs, within 
the four lucceeding lines, the doctor ſays, Ido 
not mean by this to proſcribe them entirely, eſpe- 
cially ſalt and vinegar ; bur only ta recommend 
great maderation.” Now other phyſicians, Boer- 

haave particularly, have thougnt ſalt effential to the 
wholelomeneſs of fo:d, as well as vinegar, for very 
obvious reaſons, which ſhall be related hereafter. 
And why, even a moderation in things which are 
not ſalutary, is preferred to a projeription, Dr. Ca- 
dogan mult explain, for I canner. 

The doctor lays, © to give fone weight to what 
I fay.” Is it not heavy enough without that addi- 
tion? „there are whol- nations in the world that 
have never known any of them and are healthy, 
ſtrong and vigorous.” But in theſe countries the 
phyſicians are conjurors to a man; and here we 
have but one who has a few rational ideas. 

And now w are preſented with a latirical decia- 
mation againſt the wrong taſte of the voluptuous, 
with ſorrow and ſhamefor the great, that they ſhould 
underſtand luxury fo little; 2 and a ſevere reflection 
againſt cooks, who give every thing the ſame taſte and 
nothing its own.” I leave theſe gentlemen todefend 
themſelves from the imputation of this crime 
which hath produced ſuch ſorrow and ſhame in 
Dr. Cadogan and none in themſelves. And 
here again the doctor recounts * all the fatal 
elfe&s of inte mperance, overloaded and oppreſſ- 
ed ſtomachs, foul and inflamed blood, obſtructed 
and choaked capillary channels, hectic fevers 
of irritation, horrid fenfations of inanition and 
crapula z and if nature was not fo kind to ſtop 

them 
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them in their career, with a painful fit of the gour, 
or ſome other illneſs, in which ſhe gets a little re- 
fpite, - they would ſoon be at the end of their 

courſe.” | ; 7 
Does there not ſeem to be ſomething quite new, in 
nature's getting reſpite by diſeaſe ? but the means of 
getting it are excellent. She ſtops theſe voluptu- 
aries in their career, by throwing the gour into their 
feet, and then let them run and finiſh their courſe 
if they can. And pray now, if the doctor ſhould 
drive the gout our of the world, and intemperance 
{till remain, would not he be doing a vaſt deal of 
milchief, by taking ſuch an inſtrument of reſpite 
out of the hands of nature? " 
We are now once more told, .that men bring all 
theſe evils upon themſelves, in which, by compa- 
ring plealure to a coquet, Dr. Cadogan ſhews his 
knowledge of the female ſex; and that pleaſure 
being not infinite, and our ſenſations limited, they 
are adapted to each other, And then he ſays, 
*© theſe men may tell me, perhaps, that I have 
made a mighty fine declamation againſt luxury and 
intemperance ; but what is that to the purpoſe ?” 
1 e declamation is mighty fine, and 
with molt others Iagree it is not much to the purpoſe, 
* They then deſire not to be told of their faults, 
nor to hear diſagreeable truths, which they know 
already.“ Why, really doctor, it is not unnatural 
to avert a recital of our faults. And on what account 
ſnould a man deſire to hear the diſagreeable truths 
with which he is already too well acquainted? and 
then, in a glorious apoſtrophe, the doctor makes 
his patient aſk him, ** have you no art or ſkill to 
reconcile health and luxury, no remedy, no rare 
ſecret to repair and reſtore ſenſation and vigour worn 
to rags? no Medea's kettle to boil a- new? if not, 
do not deſcribe to us a life of moderation, tem- 
perance 
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perance, and exerciſe : z It is not worth havino g upon 


theſe terms.” I like this image of ſenſation and 


vigour being, like a piece of old linen, worn to 
rags. But then the doctor's patients muſt be very, 
unaccountable perſons, indeed, who, becauſe he 
hath no art nor ſkill, no rare ſecret, nor remedy, 


to reconcile health and luxury, nor a kettle, large 


enough to new boil them a whole, (for therein lies 
the great ſecret of new boiling) that therefore a 
life of moderation, temperance, and exerciſe, 18 

not worth having upon theſe terms, which the doc- 
tor hath already proved, as he ſays, to be the trueſt, 
molt philoſophical luxury. But then he tells us, 


he was aware of the unreaſonable expectations 


ol many, that their demands would riſe high, ſome 


of them ta the impoſſible,” Very high, indeed, 10 
expect impoſſible things. 1 would adviſe the doctor not 
to cure fuch unreaſonable and undeſerving perſons, 
« At preſent, ſays Dr. Cadogan, 1 am only ſet- 
ting forth the cauſes ; when I come to talk of re- 
medy, I will endeavour to Convince them, that the 
artificial helps they expect are not in nature; but 
that there are in nature ways and means, by which 
many gouty broken conſtitutions, that have been 
deſpaired of, might be repaired and reſtored to A 
very deſirable degree of health and enjoyment.“ 


If Dr. Cadogan be ſo very well ſkilled in ways 


and means of reſtoring broken conſtitutions, that 
have been deſpaired of, to a very deſirable degree of 


health, the patriots requeſt that the broken conſtitu- 


tion of old Madam England may be placed under his 
care; for otherwiſe they think her caſe is deſperate. 
And now the doctor thinks lit, to ſay a word or two 
to the intemperate or miſtaken in the middle claſs 


of life.” The doctor never propoſes to ſay more 


than a word or two, although his diſcourſe con- 
tinues 
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tinues for ten pages. So much better is he than 
Lis promile. | 
The aſſertion is bold which begins the next pa- 
Pn: and I wiſh I could believe it was equally 
indubitable. * In England all degrees of men are 
furniſhed with the means of intemperance; and - 
therefore it is no wonder that moſt men are intem- 
erate.” Now, in this place, 1 deſite to know 
whether the doctor, in 40 degrees of men, includes 
the greateſt number of them? this ſcems but a ſim- 
ple queſtion. Yet it the greateſt number be not 
excluded from the whole, I am under tome ſulpt- 
cion that this aſſertion may not be orthocloxical, 
The greateſt number of any one degree of men in 
England work for a ſhilling a day, or leſs. Let 
us now ſee what a ſingle perſon can purchaſe, with 
that ſum, out of Dr. Cadogan! s bill of fare of tem- 
perance, And then we ſhall find whether the doctor 
be not miſtaken, and to what degree this labourer 
may indulge himſelf in things 1ntemperate. © Firlt, 
new laid eggs.” And then he teils you, how they 
muſt be cooked; There is nothing eſcapes his in- 
ſtruction, for the good of mankind, “ Boiled ſo 
as not to harden the white creamy part of them.“ 
He writes to all kinds of people. Tripe, calves- 
feet, chicken, partridge, rabbits, moſt ſorts of 
white mild fiſh, ſuch as whiting, Kate, cod, tur- 
bot, &c. and all forts of ſhell-fiſh, particularly 


oyſters raw.” I think that neither ot theſe objects of 


temperance can be purchaſed ſuticient to fill a man's 
belly for a ſhilling, excepting eggs and ſome of the 
fiſh on the ſea coat, in lom-s places. No room for 
intemperance here, However, not to be too ex- 
ceptious, let us take the next liſt, Beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb, pork, veniſon, &c.” now we are 
told in what manner they muſt be kept © till they 
are tender, and then caten, with their own gravies, 
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without any compounded ſauces or pickles what- 
ever. Inſtead of which. boiled or ſtewed vegetables 
and ſallads of lettuce and endive may be uſed; and 
the luxury, that is not unwholeſome, may be al- 
lowed, light puddings, cuſtards, b/anc manger, &c. 
and ripe fruits of all kinds and ſeaſons.” All theſe 
are within the circle of temperance, with ſmall beer 
for beverage. 

Let me now ſtate the account between wages 
and expences of a man who labours to give dain- 
ties for the rich and great, the lazy and luxurious, 


Daily expences, 4. 4. 
Breakfaſt. A ſallad of lettuce, - - - © 1 
˙ oe << - © 
Pw 1 
{mall beer, a quart, - - - 0 1 

Dinner. beef, mutton, veal, or | 
perk, 11b, ; e i. 
greens boiled -- B-3 
LS EEE - "= BOW 
{mull beer, a quart, - - - © 1 

Supper. ſix eggs O 12 
bread, - - 3 
err. 98 

vinegar and ſalt - - - - " 16-4 
Total 1 2 
| Wages 1 0 

Daily expences three pence more than 

daily earnings : TS 4 


Is not this expence as little as the uſeful man who la- 
bours, for the uſeleſs, twelve hours in the day, ought to 
ſpend in procuring that food which is to ſuſtain him? 
] am not aſhamed to own, when I look round and 

| conlider 
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conſider thoſe who riot in profuſion, and theſe who 
pine in penury, that my heart bleeds -to think of 
the unequal lots of induſtry and idleneſs, of 
virtue and of vice. And even that ſuſtenance this 
labourer cannot purchaſe, becauſe his expence mult 
exceed his daily earning by three-pence. Let the ob- 
duracy of his fellow ſubjects reſcind his beer, and 
confine him to water, then are his wages and his 
expences exactly equal, ſaving thar, on the day of 
reſt, the ſabbath, he hath nothing to eat. Demo- 
Jiſh the ſabbath, exclaims the maſter's unpitying 
luſt of gain. Let him labour every day. All days 
are alike in nature; and he will earn a comfortable 
living for a poor man. Did providence primordi- 
ally ordain that labour ſhould live in want, and 
idleneſs in profuſion ? do the poor not ſtand in need 
of ſuſtenance equal with the rich? what viſcera are 
there omitted in the formation of an indigent 
man, which are to be found in that of the opu- 
lent and ſupine ? what means of converting ſcanty 
meals to ample nouriſhment, are there in the poor 
which the rich do not poſlels ? but now come 
commerce, agriculture, manufacture and the good 
of the nation, in aid to the demolition of reſt and 
of the ſabbath. Theſe declaim that ſix years pro- 
duce then will be equal to ſeven now, In this man- 
ner men would not only reduce their fellow-crea- 
tures, of the {ame ſpecies, to mere machines; and 
make them move with as little oyl as poſſible, but, 
pretending the nation's welfare, keep them 1n in- 
ceſſant movement to Enrich themſelves alone. And 
then they pronounce this is a bleſſed land of liberty 
end property. Will Dr. Cadogan now aſſert, 
that, in England, all degrees of men are furniſhed” 
with the means of being intemperate. 

Let me now add a wife and two children to this 
man's expences, For population is neceſſary to be 
ſupported, 
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ſupported. Can all theſe have wholeſome and ſufs 
ficient ſuſtenance from a diviſion of that food, 
which will but barely ſerve for one alone, and mi- 
ſerably ſuſtain his ſtrength in labour? Alas! the 
account is not completed; he, his wife and children 
muſt want the covering of a houſe, clothes, fur- 
niture, fire, candle, waſhing, and all that variety 
of other things which human, nature needs for 
health. and cleanlineſs... Can the ſame ſhilling, 
which, muſt be ſpent in food purchaſe all theſe 
allo ? or mult the deficiency of aliment be ſupplied 
by Dr. Cadogan's æther? let him give then the 
preſcription how to obtain it. For certain it is, 
that the articles of his ſcale of temperance cannot 
be purchaſed by thoſe ranks of the people, who, 
as he ſays, have the means of intemperance in their 
hands. A preſcription by which to acquire this 
ætherial diet, that will ſupport the labour of the 
head and hands will be infinitely more acceptable 
than a publication of his great circle of chronic 
diſeaſes. If he will but benignly ſhew the 


Indigent, where and how it teay be had, 


and be converted into alimentary ſuſtenance, 
-T will pawn my ſoul that it ſhall be conver- 
ted into houſes, clothes, furniture, fire, candle, 
and every earthly conveniency; and enable the 
poor to live, becoming human beings, on one 
ſhilling a day. But until Dr. Cadogan will pro- 
duce his æther, as food, l ſuſpect he cannot ſup- 
port his aſſertion, that all men, in England, are 
poſſeſſed of the means of being intemperate. Away 
with all this miſrepreſentation of the peoples being 
poſſeſſed of ſuch means; this ignorance of their real 
ſtate ; this inſenſibility to their miſeries; this encou- 
rage ment to further oppreſſion; which hardneſs of 
heart and ayarice in their employers have inhu- 
manly 
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manly begun and propagated, and opulence in ſatie- 
ty hath indolently believed and looks no farther. 
„% However, ſays the doctor, if there are leſs ſo in 
other countries, it is not that they have more 
virtue, but they want the means.“ The doctor is 
a true-born Briton; though he cannot defend our 
temperance, he ſupports our virtue. For in other 
countries, it ſeems, their oppreſſive govern- 
ments, the precarious ſtate of property, and their 
tuperſtitious religion, keep them lo poor, that 
luxury is not in their power. They have, how- 
ever, this advantage from their poverty, that they 
are much leſs afflicted with chronic diſeaſes than 
we are.” Why then, if the firſt words of the 
doctor's preface be true *thatto enjoy good health is 
better than to command the world,“ are we not great 
loſers by the reformation; for, when we kicked out 
popery and the whore of Babylon, we kicked out 
health alſo; and brought in proteſtantiſm, intem- 
perance and all chronic dileaſes z which ſeems 
to be but a ſcurvy exchange. For although-- 
the word liberty be in general conjoined with 
proteſtantiſm, and ſlavery with popery, I can- 
not ſee how that conjunction can be well 
verified in England, ſince our popiſh anceſtors did 
certainly obtain the great charter, which 1s at pre- 
ſent the boaſted bulwark of our proteſtant liberties. 

Dr. Cadogan, in the preceding manner, having 
fully demonſtrated his reaſon, in the medical art, 
is now pleaſed to acquaint us with his faith in it 
allo, I verily believe, ſays he, there are more 
gouty perſons in England than in all the reſt of 
Europe; a proof that good living is more univer- 
ſal.” By the doctor's leave, I imagine, that this 
afſerticn ſhould be proved to be a /a, before it 
be admitted as a prof, For although from what 


he 
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he has ſaid in this diſſertation, there are tcaſons to 
believe that his faith is a true proteſtant faith in 
phyſic; yer I can hardly agree that, becauſe Dr. 
Cadogan believes a thing, that therefore it is 
proved to be, true. Belides, if the gout ſhould 
ſtill be hereditary, as many people think it is; ; why 
then inheritance, and not good living, may be 
the cauſe that in this country there are more gouty 
people than in all the other realms of Europe. The 
contrary of this I believe, but not that it muſt 
therefore be true. | 
We are now favoured with an information of 
thoſe people to whom this diſſertation is not addrel- 
ſed. For, ſays the doctor, but not to the advo- 
cates for good living, in the middle claſs, do l 
J wiſh to addreſs myſelf— l fear they will be as in- 
corrigible as their ſuperiors in higher and more re- 
fined luxury.” Now I imagined all along that it was 
to ſuch people in the high, middle and every claſs, 
that Dr. Cadogan was addreſſing himſelf. And, 
if he be not, why ſhould he at wwiſb to reclaim 
theſe incorrigible people. May not a liberal man 
throw away one wiſh to perform, what he 
fears he may not accompliſh, And now, 
tor thoſe to whom the diſſertation is poſitively ad- 
dreſſed. © But there are ſome, not intemperate 
from choice, bur example, habit, cuſtom, miſtake, 
not knowing their daily diet to be unwholeſome 
and productive of their diſeaſes ; to theſe it may 
be of! ſome uſe to have the unwholeſome pointed 
= and their choice directed to better things.” 
Why then, ſince this &rochure is written for ſuch 
alone, did not the doctor addreſs it in a dedication 
to them, and tell the plain truth, the negle& of 


which he ſo much cenſures in other phylicians, 
that 
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chat he does not write for the incorrigible ſuperiors 
in higher and more refined luxury. 

Men of laborious occupations, who work in the 
open air, ſays the doctor, can and do bear great 
exceſſes, and much unwholeſome diet, without 
much hurt.” And then, as a proof of their actual 
bearing ſuch exceſſes without much hurt, the doctor 
ſays, I never knew a ſick or a gouty gardener that 
was not a remarkable fot.” I take that to be very new 
in the energy of argument and the concluſiveneſs 
of the reaſoning. *©* Men, however, of ſedentary 
trades and buſineſs, ſhopkeepers of all kinds, feel 
much ſooner, and more heavily, the ill effects of 
intemperance, or miſtaken choice in their meat 
and drink. Their firſt care, therefore, ought to 
be, not to add the diſeaſes of intemperance to 
thoſe of inactivity; but proportion what they 
take, as well in quantity, as in quality to their 
conſumption. But let us fee how will they do this.” 
How wil: they indeed proportion it in quality, doc- 
tor? © They all ſay they live upon plain things, 
and never indulge in made diſhes; but they Will 
eat heartily of a gooſe, or a duck, with a large 
quantity of ſage, onion, pepper and falt, a pig, 
with ſimilar preparations.” Aye, marry will they 
every man of them I warrant you doctor. But let 
us examine theſe ingredients. Sage hath hitherto 
been deemed a very ſalutary herb, and the foun- 
dation of an old adage 


Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in horto ? 


Why ſhould the human being die 
I hen ſage, the garden can ſupply ? 


Beſides, if ſage be not good with a gooſe, for 
ſhopkeepers; I have great reaſon to believe it is ex- 
cellent for the members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment; ſpeakers at the Eaſt-India-Houſc; at the 
K Arts 
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Arts and Sciences; at Common Halls; at Robin- 
hood; and at other ſeminaries for the education 
of orators. For, unleſs this be the caſe, would Dr. 
Hill have made a tincture of that herb to preſerve 
the faculties and to improve the powers of elocu- 
tion? Ought not Dr. Cadogan, in this interdict 
of ſage, to have made an expreſs exception in fa- 
vour of ſuchuſeful men? The lords Mansfield and 
Camden are allowed to be no bad ſpeakers, as 
times go. I have great reaſon to believe they eat 
ſage with geeſe, ducks and pigs. I do not mean by 
this to inſinuate, that thele two noblemen can 
not ſpeak, tolerably well, without the aſſiſtance of 


ſage. But unleſs the orations of my lord, my lord, 


my lord, — and the lord knows how many other 
lords, do ſtrongly ſmell of ſage, as thoſe of De- 
moſthenes did of the lamp, what human patience 

can bear the liſtening to them? Lord Chatham, 
indeed, is ſaid not to be very fond of, ſage, in 
his ſauces. But then he ſupports his oratlons with 
crutches, which ſhews that the greateſt orator 
ſta®s in need of external helps. 


When Sir joſeph Mawby gets up, and addreſſ- 


eth himſelf, to ſupport the cauſe of patriotiſm, 1s 
there a man who beholds him that does not inſtantly 
think of a pig or a gooſe? and when he breathes 
forth his incomparable harangues, is not the whole 
houſe, touched with the odour, conllantly crying 


ſage, ſage, ſage, as they cry oll--off--off at the the- 


tres? the ſame thing happens when the aldermen 
Townſhend and Oliver expole their patriotiſm and 
their oratory, How ſhall we know the ftate of our 
Eaſt-India affairs, if Sir George Colebrooke and Mr. 
Fitzgerald be ſageleſs? where ſhall we have either 
a key or a touchſione of truth, if Sir James Hodges 
be without ſage? what premiums can preſerve the 
Arts and Sciences from dying of a conſumption 
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if Sir Thomas Robinſon and Mr. Ramſay ſhall 
continue ſpeaking without the uſe of that plant? and 
will not a moſt profound dearth of oratory attend 
the Common Hall, ſhould Captain Allen and Mr. 
Maſcal eat no more ſage with their geeſe? and even 
Bellas, theloud, the ſweet, be heard andſmeltno more 
in his particular mannerof delivering himſelf, and all 
the ſpeakers at the other ſchools of rhetoric become 
too contemptible to be liſtened to, ſhould ſage be 
interdicted to be eaten with geeſe, ducks, and 
pigs? and muſt patriotiſm and oratory die toge- 
ther, and the nation be deprived of their Tullys, 
and Demoſtheneſes; becauſe Dr. Cadogan is an 
enemy to the eating of ſage with gooſe, duck, and 
pig? may heaven either mend his manner of 
thinking, or preſerve all Engliſhmen from follow- 
ing his opinion, and thereby defend us from ſo ir- 
reparable a deprivation as that of ſage. 

And, is it not ſurpriſing that onion ſhould be ana- 
thematized as hurtful and luxurious with gooſe, in 
this kingdom; when, with bread, Dr. Cadogan 
hath mentioned it as an inſtance, of ſuch temperance 
in Portugal, as no Engliſnman can have the leaſt 
idea. Pepper, indeed, is hot. But then, Dr. 
Warner ſays, who was exceſſively gouty, from ex- 
perience on himſelf, that Chian pepper digeſts eve- 
ry thing. Change the common for the Chian pep- 
per, the thing is done. For, certainly, a gouty 
habit, accuſtomed to the uſe of pepper, will not be 
the better for being deprived of it. And ſurely ſalt 
with gooſe, duck and pig is not unneceſſary. Now, 
out of theſe four unwholeſome things, three of 
them are manifeſtly otherwiſe. And were ] not in- 
clined to enquire into every thing with great grains 
of allowance, I think pepper might be ſupported 
in ſmall quantities. And, theretore, where three 
things are politively good, and one only probl-ma- 
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tically bad, out of four, if it be high, how can 
it be conceived to be unwholeſome ſeaſoning ? 
The doctor then aſks, do they ever eat veal 

without ſtuffing, or even a leg of mutton without 
caper ſauce?” Never, I will be ſworn; but when they 
are not able to get them. If ever they eat a ſteak 
or a chop, if it is ſometimes without pepper, I be- 
lieve it 15 never without pickles, the worſt of all 
iſons.“ I am not quite of ſo prompt a faith as 

r. Cadogan, nor do J believe, that theſe tradeſmen 
do never eat achop or a ſteak without pickles: and 
that pickles are the worſt of all poiſons, I utterly 
deny. What does the doctor think of arſenic, ſub- 
limate, henbane and hemlock, and many others ? 
beſides theſe I ſhall ſoon ſhew, that Dr. Cadogan, 
in the ſubſequent pages of his brochure, hath him- 
ſelf diſcovered two new poiſons, which, as he ſays, are 
worſe than this which 1s the worſt of all. I have a no- 
tion that a tradeſman may eat more pickles, and with 
leſs danger from them, than from either of the above- 
mentioned poiſons. Now, if all tradeſman do con- 
ſtantly eat pickles with chops and ſteaks, then 
muſt theſe tradeſmen be all dead; or poiſon does 
not kill. And, that they be not all dead, I do not 
affirm : but the news-papers and bills of mortality 
have given us no account of ſuch ſort of people 
dying of poiſon. A circumſtance which, I ima- 
gine, would have been too intereſting to trade to 
have been omitted in thoſe daily informations for 
the promotion of the public welfare, and for in- 
ſtructing us how the nation goes on. 

The miniſtry, however, will, I hope, rouze from 
their uſual lethargy, and no longer ſleep over the 
public good. For, as his majeſty is happily ſtopped 
from exerting his royal prerogative in prohibiting the 
exportation of corn, to fave his ſubjects from 
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ſtarving, ſo is he alſo from prohibiting the impor- 
tation of pickles to prevent the poiſoning of them, I 
humbly preſume on that account, that it will be a vaſt 
neglect in the legiſlature, if ſuch evils be not 
proſcribed by parliament. And I think that both 
houſes ſhould inſtantly be aſſembled to advert to this 
diſcovery of Dr. Cadogan; and to prohibit the im- 
portation of capres, mangoes, and all pickles of 
foreign growth : and that the pickling of cucum- 
ber, French- beans, cabbage,jwalnuts, muſhrooms, 
&c. ſhould inſtantly be made felony, without be- 
nefit of clergy : or, certainly, we ſhall all be poiſon- 
ed; and the pen of Junius will again be drawn to. 
prove, that the king and the miniſters, by the neg- 
le& of ſuch an act, are clearly intending to deſtroy 
the whole nation, by tolerating pickled cucumbers, 
in order to have no more oppoſition from the beef 
ſteak and chop patriots. For, ſhould this pre- 
vention of poiſoning be neglected, will it not be a 
toleration to all oylmen to deſtroy the faithful ſub- 
jets of his majeſty, and even at a time when de- 
population ſo rapidly encreaſes? and, may not this 
toleration of eating pickles be one great cauſe of 
depopulating the kingdom? For the toleration of the 
diſſenters conſciences hath certainly been that of 
deitroying religion ? 

The doctor then tells us, © they are ſurpriſed that 
ſuch meals ſhould riſe in their ſtomachs, with fla- 
tulence, ſour and bitter hiccups, and eructations.“ 
To be ſure, they and their friends too muſt be great- 
ly ſurpriſed at the riſing of theſe things in their ſto- 
machs, after they had poiſoned all thoſe who ate 
them: but, however, there is an antidote, For “they 
keep them down with a ſufficient quantity of wine, 
or ſometimes a dram, otherwiſe they would be 
troubled with them all the time of digeſtion.” 
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And is not this a rare way of averting the effects of 
poiſonous things, by keeping them down in the ſto- 
mach? Ne in the manner of cure. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this deadly account of poiſon, | have known 
many a man to proceed in a continual ule of it to 
fouricore years, without being worle in health, and 
die of old age at laſt. And notwithſtanding «theſe 
ſharp, harſh, hot, inflamatory things are forced 
out of the ſtomach into the blood,” there they have 
remained or paſſed off without Jayin. the founda- 
tion of any dileaſe whatever. Now comes another 
ſet of miltaken mortals. * There are others whoſe 
eee to plain diet may ſcem better founded: 
but who nevertheleſs cat, and are fond of things 
1 and are very unfit for men of ſeden- 
tary lives. Such as ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh and 
fiſh of all kinds, hams, tongues, heavy flour pug- 
dings, toaſted cheeſe, &c. all which are of ſuch 
hard and indiſſoluble texture, that they never diſ- 
ſolve well in the ſtomach of a ploughman.” Some 
of theſe, I am perſuaded, do very ſeldom diſſolve 
in the ſtomach of a ploughman; ſuch as falt fiſh, 
hams and tongues; and the reaoni is, becaule they 
ſo very ſeldom get into them. But if bacon and 
heavy flour puddings, and toaſted cheeſe, in a 
Welch man's ſtomach particularly, do never diſ- 
ſolve well, it ſeems very ſingular that, being as 
healthy as a ploughman, ſhould have become a 
proverb. And, if | am not milinformed, this ana- 
thema of toaſted cheeſe is egregiouſly antipatriotic 
in the author of the diſſertation: and may heaven 
defend him from the rage of the Cumbro Britons 
ſhould he ever re-viſit his native land. 

The doctor ſays, © that the fame ſalt, ſeaſoning 
and ſmoke which harden and preſerve them from 
putrefaction before they are eaten, keep them from 
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diſſolution afterwards; ſo that they never are di- 
geſted at all; nor is it poſſible chat any good nou- 
riſhment ſhould ever come from them.” And 
then, he adds, the ſalts which keep them from diſ- 
ſolution, are, indeed, melted in the inteſtinal jui- 
ces, and get into the blood, producing in the beſt 
conſtitutions, thoſe tettery or ſcaly eruptions com- 
monly, but very erroneouſly, called the ſcurvy, 
which is quite another kind of diſeaſe.“ 

Now it the ſalts diſſolve, which hinder the diſ- 
ſolution of the meat, why does not the latter diſ- 
ſolve, when that hindrance is gone? I fancy, on 
an examination of the inteſtinal diſcharge, it will 
be found, that no ſuch indiſſoluble texture is to be 
found. If it be ine for ſuch food to produce 


good nouriſhment, what is it that makes thoſe who eat it 


ſo ſtrong, healthy and laborious? and if theſe ſalts 
produce tetters, ſcaly eruptions and the itch, all the 
world are miſlaken in their opinions. For iuch diſ- 
eaſes are known to be molt frequent where oatmeal 
and vegetables are the moſt general diet; and leaſt 
among thoſe who live on ſalted. meats. And the 
doctor may reſt perſuaded, ** that the bad health 


'of country people, and their children's ricketty 


heads and limbs, big and hard beilies,” are not only 
not brought on by ſalt and ſmoked meats, but be- 
caule, having nothing but vegetables to eat, heſe 
ferment in their ſtomachs into thoſe violent acidi- 
ties, which, paſling into the blood, through want 
of animal food to correct them, prevent, by their 
power of diſſolving the oſſific matter, the bones from 
acquiring their natural firmneſs; and keep them in a 
loft and cartilaginous ſubſtance. Ot conlequence 
their heads, and joints do neceſſarily encreaſe, 
and their limbs bend under them. And that the 
belt cure for ſuch diſorders is a regimen of animal 
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food, ſalted or unſalted, is well known. Here, I 
apprehend, the doctor is new in the cauſe of the 


diſeaſe in this inftance of tetters and rickets. 
I have great reaſon alſo to be perſuaded, that 


ſalted, dried, ſmoked, and pickled meats have not 
only no bad effect in gouty ſtomachs: but that, on 
the contrary, they are beneficial. Dr. Warner 
relates a remarkable caſe of a gentleman, who was 
greatly alleviated in the pains, and had the inter- 
vals of the paroxyſms protracted and health remark- 
ably preſerved to the age of ſeventy- three, by eat- 
ing ſalt beef for dinner and ſupper for two or three 
days in the week. He mentions others, and his own 
experience, alſo, that ſuch food 1s beneficial to the 
gouty. And | whohave had the gout for twenty-rwo 


years, have found the ſame to be true and frequently a 


particular defire for ſalt and ſmoked meats: and I have 
received much ſervice from them, when I perceived 
a peculiar uneaſy ſenſation in my ſtomach, which did 
not proceed from hunger. And the reaſon for this 
good effect of fuch aliment in ſtomachs which ge- 
nerate acidities, is this. The falt, in meats, retards 
the fermentation, when mixed with vegetables, as 
it does the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, which 
freſh meat does not do. And by theſe means, the 
vicious effects, which, without ſuch food, are en- 
gendered in the ſtomach, are much leſs in quanti- 
ty; and the fits of the gout leſs violent than 
when it is totally diſuſed, or too long declined. 
And it is manifeſt. alſo, that ſeamen, and thoſe 
who feed the moſt oh ſuch ſalted diet, are the 
moſt conſpicuouſly free from gouty complaints. 
Beſides the preceding, there is “ another capital 
miſtake many people fall into, who, in other re- 


ſpects, are very moderate in their diet. It is, that 


the fleſh-meat they eat is always over done, if boil- 
o 
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too much the juices are /oft.” Not if they eat the 
broth, good doctor. © If over-roaſted, fried or 
broiled the action of the fire, continued too long, 
changes the mild animal fleſh into ſomething of 
another quality; the fat is made bitter and rancid, 
which fire will always do by the ſweeteſt oyl ; and 
the ſcortched outſide of the lean, dry and acrimo- 
nious,” If fire be applied till it make ſweet oyl 
bitter, it muſt, like the veſtab fire be kept eter- 
nally burning; unleſs, the doctor hath diſco- 
vered a method of over-roaſting and broiling oyl. 
Then, indeed, I know. not what may be the 
iſſue. But frying oil will never make it bitter; for 
frying is but boiling oil. And now I find that Jer- 
ry Sneak is both in and out in his judgement. For, 
when he reſolves to eat no more fat flaps of ſhould- 
ers of mutton he is right ; and when he inſiſts on 
having à bit of the brown he is egregiouſly miſtaken, 
From the preceding premiſes the doctor draws 
this concluſion, “ The leſs, therefore, all fleſh 
meat undergoes the power of the fire, the milder 
and wholeſomer it is.” As if meat cannot be dreſſed 
too little, becauſe it may be dreſſed too much; or 
that a man, to avoid the ſcorching of a glaſs-houſe, 

mult run into the winter's cold of Nova Zembla ? 
However, the doctor ** does not mean by this to 
recommend the cuſtoms of Canibals and Tartars, 
who eat raw fleſn: or beaſts of prey, that devour 
animals alive.” - I am glad to find that he does not 
recommend to Engliſhmen the actual eating of one 
another, as the Canibals do; becauſe they perform 
the deed of metaphorically devouring one another 
with admirable dexterity and ſucceſs, which ſeems 
to be ſufficient without the other. As to the 
Tartars, I do not find that they do eat fleſh raw. 
But that they dreſs it between their backſides and 
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the horſe; which, as it effectually prevents the ran- 
cidity, bitterneſs and burning, I am ſurprized, the 
doctor does not recommend this method as the 
moſt effectual in preventing the miſchiefs which 
ariſe from our manner of cooking. Beſides, were 
horſe-fleſh heartily recommended to our young 
macaroni voluptuaries, the faſhion might ſpread 
and leſſen the price of beef. So that the labourer 
might then be enabled to purchaſe a little of the 
latter. But he adds, it may be obſerved, the 
Tartars are free from our diſeaſes, and the beaſts 
amazingly ſtrong and vigorous.” Why then does 
Dr. Cadogan, who condegans thoſe phyſicians, that 
dare not to ſpeak the plain truth to their patients, 
become guilty of this criminal reſerve ; and not 
boldly pronounce, that, in order to obtain the 
true ends of right regimen in diet, they ſhould eat 
their meat raw, at leaſt, if not alive? Why will 
he diminiſh the beſt qualities of meat by dreſſing it 
a little ? ſhould not he have gone through ſtitch, 
who goes ſo far? and have totally demoliſhed our 
miſtakes and chriſtian prejudices 1n eating. 

The next thing is, © that men, being born 
to devour molt of the fruits and animals of, the 
earth and water, there ought to be a certain pro- 
portion of animal and vegetable ſubſtances in his 
food. The animal, tending ſpontaneouſly to pu- 
trefaction, the vegetable correcting that tendency 
from going too far. Thus, from. the due mixture 
of both qualities, reſults that neutral property, 
equally diſtant from acid as alkali, that is eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to produce good blood.” This 1s 
certainly a true obſervation, and is new in Dr. 
Cadogan, from his having not feen, or not remem- 
bered, a certain' book, which I could name. 
However, it {cems to be not a little new alſo, that 

the 
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the doctor ſhould ſo ſoon forget what he himſelf 
hath ſaid. For, if a neutral property, equally diſtant 
from acid as from alkali, be eſſentially neceſſary 
to produce good blood, how does it happen, that 
capres with boiled mutton, and pickles with chops, 
and ſteaks, are the worſt of poiſons? I durſt to 
ſwear, that, from this ſalutary effect, of mixing 
thele poiſonous acids with fleſh-meat, it hath reall 
happened, that all the tradeſmen, which they killed, 
are ſtil] alive and healthy. I leave the doctor to 
reconcile his own contradiction, that what is efſen- 
tially neceſſary to bealth is the worſt of poiſon. 

And now the doctor ſays, „that the neceſſity of 
this mixture is ſo maniteſt, that whoever will ob- 
ſerve attentively may ſce, whenever either of theſe 
prevails in the body, there is ſo ſtrong a tendency 
and longing for things of the other fort, as well 
as pleaſing ſenſation in the palate and ſtomach, 
when they are taken as plainly indicate the natural 
want.” And then, after giving inſtances of this 
truth, he adds, „we ought to learn from all this 
to attend deligently to the calls of nature, and 
ballance the mixture with due proportion, not 
only that our vitals may have the leſs labour in 
preparing and making our juices fit. for nouriſh- 
ment, but to prevent the diſeaſes that are peculiar 
to the predominancy of either.” And thus it ap- 
pears that pickles, which are the worſt of all poiſons 
are, at length, become neceſſary for the making 
of our juices fit for nouriſhment, and to prevent 
diſeaſe. And this, I hope, is an irrefragable in- 
ſtance of being new in conſiſtency of opinion. 

We are now come to this obſervation, “ that the 
error of mens diet, in every claſs of life, is, that 
the acid, crude, and auſtere almoſt always abound ; 
not that they do not eat freſh meat enough, but 


they 
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they ſpoil it in the preparation and cooking, chang- 
Ing its, animal nature into ſomething worſe than 
vegetable, taking off entirely all 'its tendency to 
diſſolution and putrefaction by falting, ſmokeing, 
pickling, potting and preſerving things, that, in 
their own ſimple nature, would ſoon corrupt and 
diſſolve; but, by theſe preparations, are hardened 
and embalmed to keep for years, like mummies.“ 
In reading this paſſage there aroſe in me a flight 
ſuſpicion of the fact, whether moſt men's diet, in 
every claſs of life, do really conſiſt of theſe ſalted 
ſmoked, pickled, potted, preſerved things. On 
this account I made a pretty exact enquiry into 
the markets and ſhops of this great city; and I 
found, on the moſt moderate calculation, that 
there is, at leaſt, a thouſand times the quantity 
weekly conſumed of beef, mutton, veal, lamb, 
pork, poultry, game and fiſh, to ſay nothing of 
veniſon and turtle, that is uſed of all the ſalted, 
ſmoked, pickled, potted, and preſerved fleſh- 
meats; unleſs, indeed, the ſalting of fleſh for a 
few days harden it to mummy, which I think 
is not the caſe. I cannot, therefore, reconcile 
how the error of moſt mens diet, in every claſs of 
life, can conſiſt in eating ſuch things, which do 
not conſiſt of more than one part in a thouſand of 
the fleſh-meat which they eat. Nor in what man- 
ner, from theſe, the acid crude and auſtere do fo 
abound in their ſtomachs. 

As this is the ſecond or third time that Dr. Ca- 
dogan hath denounced thoſe miſchiefs, as proceed- 
ing from theſe kinds of meats, I was determined 
to aſcertain the fact, by experiment, in order to 
lee whether the nature of theſe meats were really 
changed into theſe ſomethings worſe than vegetable. 
I concluded that beet could nor, by potting, be fo 

hardened 
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hardened as mummy, without troubling myſelf to 
make an experiment: and therefore, I put pieces of 
ham, ſalted beef and pickled pork, into. warm 
water in ſeveral veſſels, and by changing the water 
extracted the ſalts. The animal ſubſtance became 
foft, and ſoon putrified, like freſh meat. In con- 
ſequence of this I found that theſe ſaltings, 
ſmokings, picklings and preſervings had not 
chanc.d the animal nature into ſomething worſe 
than vegetable; but that they had abſolutely pre- 
ſerved it, in its native tendency to diſſolution and 
utrefaction; and that they were neither hardened 
nor embilined. but as all other things are, which, 


by being dried, loſe their ſoftneſs, by evaporation, 


and recover it again by humidity. And, to ſay 
the truth, ſalt is the beſt preſervative of ſoftneſs 
in meat, if we take wholeſomeneſs along with it. 
Becauſe ſalt is continually attracting the aqueous 
particles from the air. And theſe | apprebend keep 
things moiſt. 

And now I will boldly Gon that the ſtomach 
will diſſolve the ſalts, becauſe the doctor hath 
already ſaid it, And if Dr. Cadogan would be fo 
kind as to aſk his cook, whether ſalt beef, pickled 
pork, and hams will have a tendency to putrify, 
by being kept ſome time after they are boiled, ſhe 
will antwer him in the affirmative. And if he him- 
{elf will only once eat ham or ſalt meat, Sc. and look 
backwards not beyond the ken of his noſe, when he 
comes from a certain place, he will find that animal 
food, both by naſal and occular demonſtration, hath 
not loſt its tendency to diſſolution and putrefaction, 
by being ſalted, and that nothing of the hardneſs 
of a mummy doth then remain in it. 


As to the true effects of ſalted meat on the . | 


man body, that experiment ſcems to be beſt made 
oy 


- 
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by thoſe who moſt generally are fed on it. And 
theſe are ſeamen, who live on little elſe, in long 
voyages. And here it ſeems pretty plain, that 
ſuch food doth not loſe its tendency to diſſolution 
and putrefaction. For, as Dr. Codogan ſays, 
ſuch men, when afflicted with the ſcurvy, will 
have a moſt ſtrong deſire and longing for things of 
the other ſort; and when they reach the land, will 
eat the firſt common graſs, they can come a with 
more avidity than a horſe or an ox, and be per- 
fectly cured by it.” Now, as the doctor does, 
ſo do all. others alſo, apprehend that the real 
{curvy ariſes from a putrefactive cauſe ; that theſe 
ſailors have the ſcurvy, from eating ſalted; meat 
that ſuch meat does diſſolve and putrity ; and there- 
fore that it is not as hardened as mummy. - 

To this is added, the ſame may be ſaid of eve- 


ry kind of made diſhes, the ſalts, ſpices, hot herbs 


and acids, with which they are ſeaſoned and com- 


pounded, preſerve and harden them, to keep for 


ever; the ſauces and gravies they ſwim in, have 
the ſame effect as ſo much pickle.” 1557 
It is true, the ſame may be ſaid of theſe and of 
all other things, if a phyſician chuſes to ſay it: for 
there exiſts no law to forbid him. But ſaying a 
thing may not make it to be what it is ſaid; 


ſaying and doing are two things. John Moody 


faid of Sir Francis Wronghead, maſter can taak 


ſtoutly too ſometimes; but he canna haud it; he 


canna haud it. For example, ſhould any one ſay, 
that Dr. Cadogan is miſtaken in. the ſubject on 
which he writes, will the doctor allow, that ſuch a 
ſaying makes it true? I ſhall not wait for an an- 
ſwer, after having given this infallible evidence, 


that ſaying things does not make them true. 
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As it is my rule to prefer experiment to aſſertion» 
for aſcertaining the truth of all things phyſically 
examinable, I applied to a great man's cook, to 
know if made-diſhes were ſo hardened as to keep for 
ever. Zounds, replied the cook, theſe would be 
made diſhes, indeed, and well made too, that would 
keep for ever. This would be a great ſaving of 
money to my lord, and of great trouble to me. Pray 
fir, ſaid he, be ſo kind as to follow me into the 
pantry, which I did. There, faid he, are diſhes 
made but two days ſince ; do you ſee them? Yes, 
ſaid I, and ſmell them too. Well then, ſaid he, 
do you imagine that thoſe diſhes, which ſtink al- 
ready, will keep found for ever ? Bur, pray where 
did you get this ſtrange opinion? in Dr, Cadogan's 
molt incomparable diſſertation on the gout, ſaid I. 
And wall you, fir, ſaid he, quote his authority in 
cookery to a cook ? if he knows no more of his 
own profeſſion than he does of mine, the lord help 
his patients. And then, by god's bleſſing, they may 
be cured. Why, fir, I have read his book, and if 
any one will prove him to be of the ſame opinion, 
for three whole pages, I will agree that made diſhes 
are ſo hardened as to keep for ever. A ptague on 
his ſaucing, pickling, potting, ſalting, hardening and 
| keeping for ever, together with his reflections on our 
making all diſhes of the ſame taſte, and degrading 
the moſt noble of all arts. Had 1 the keeping ot 
him, I would hold him tight to his own raw meat, 
or ſo pickle him, that he ſhould never more want 
a ſecond preſervation. And I, ſaid the butler, who, 
entered at that minute, would keep: him to his 
{mall beer and water: and | fancy we ſhould. ſoon 
bring him to repentance and a better way of think- 
ing, reſpecting made diſhes and good wine. 
| I 
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I think there needs no further proof that theſe ſalt- 
ed, ſmoked, pickled potted meats, and made diſhes 
are, in a periſhable ſtate; and therefore, if Dr. 
Cadogan will only order them, not to be eaten be- 
fore they are putrid, they may furniſh the ma- 
terials of good blood, and diſſolve in the ſtomach.” 
The nature of moſt chronic diſeaſes, and their 
firſt ſymptoms, heartburn, as it is commonly called, 
plainly ſhew, ſays the doctor, the original cauſe to 
be an acid crudity, prevailing inthe juices, producing 
coagulations, concretions and obſtructions of va- 
rious kinds, many may be ſurpriſed at this, and 
ſay, it cannot be; for, though they have theſe diſ- 
eaſes, they take little or no acids : but there are 
many things they take that are aceſcent, that is lia- 
ble to become acid, eſpecially by the heat of the 
ſtomach. This they are not aware of ; but they 
are, in their nature, much more prejudicial than 
things already ſour. For, beſides that people take 
not theſe in any quantity, the aceſcent never be- 
comes ſour, but by the act of fermentation, which 
being raiſed in the ſtomach, where it ought never 
to happen, produces ſtrange tumults, wind, va- 
pour, ges, that is, that fume ariſing from ferment- 
ing liquors, which has been known ſometimes to 
kill at a ſtroke.” If this account of the gas be new, 
in the doctor, it muſt be either that he hath not 
read or hath forgotten a book, printed about ſeven- 
teen years ago. And then after enumerating, **ſweets 
of every kind, puddings, cakes, paltry, creams, 
confections, &c. every thing made of flour, eſpe- 
cially fermented,” he comes to ſay, bread, in 

particular, fo far from being the wholeſome thi 
many imagine, is not only unwholeſome, by its 
aceſcency, but by the ſtrong ferment it contains 
when ever it predominates, it forces into fermen- 
tation 
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tation every thing capable of it, that it meets with 
in the ſtomach. 

The doctor ſays, in this paſſage, that thin 
aceſcent, are more prejudicial than things already 
ſour. Bread is one of theſe aceſcent things, and 
pickles are things already four, and incapable of 
further fermentation ; and thus it fairly follows, by 
the doctor's logic, that bread is worſe than the 
worſt of poiſons. And as this is the caſe with all 
things made of flour, I humbly apprehend all pre- 
miums for the improvement of agriculture, at leaſt, 
of tillage, ſhould be aboliſhed by law; and the 
farmers and monopolizers of corn be encouraged, 
by act of parliament, to keep up the price of it; 
and tillage be permitted for exportation only, in 
order to demoliſh our enemies, by giving them 
good bread in plenty, and in cheapneſs; whilſt the 
Engliſh labourer lives in health and fullneſs on 
ether; without having bread to eat, which is now 
well nigh the caſe. It ſeems ſtrange alſo, that theſe 
aceſcent things, which never become ſour but by fer- 
mentation, ſhould produce ſuch a world of miſchief, 
by turning to that acidity, ** when from a due 
mixture of its quality, with meat, which tends to 
putrefaction, that natural property reſults equally 
diſtant from acid and alkali, which is neceſſary to 
produce good blood.“ And now, adieu thou ſtaff 
of life, thou art become rotten, and canſt afford 
us no longer a ſupport. And yet Celſus, who, as 
Bobadil ſays of Solomon, was a pretty fellow for 
his time, does really ſay, that bread is the moſt 
nutritious of all food. 

« But the bread particularly bad, as Dr. Cadogan 
is afraid, is the bread of London, partly by being 
10bbed of its bran, which, in ſome degree, would 
ſeften and correct it: but chiefly by having in it, 
beſides 
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beſides its uſual ferment, a great quantity of ſour 
allum, molt abſurdly added, to make it unnatu- 
rally white,” I have always heard, and do ſtill be- 
eve, that bran is harder than flour; and I humbly 
preſume, that, it is quite new, that hard things 
ſhould make ſoft ones ſofter, The experiment, in 
the note, in order to prove that bread will force into 
fermentation every thing capable of it, although in 
this experiment it be mixed with water alone, 1s too 
curious not to be enquired into. 

« Whoever requires a proof of this, ſays. Dr. 
Cadogan, may have it by the following experiment. 
Put a common toaſt into half a pint of water; let 
it ſtand ſix or eight hours near the fire, ſo as to be 
kept in the heat of the human ſtomach, and it will 
be ſour as vinegar.” This experiment I made, and, 
as the doctor ſays truely, © that aceſcents never be- 
come ſour but by the act of fermentation;” I ex- 
pected that phœnomenon would be the firſt, when 
paſſing through the vinous to the acetous fermen- 
tation, it would become vinegar. No ſuch ebulli- 
tion appeared, no vinegar was produced ; but the 
fluid, by the heat of 98 degrees, by Farenheit 8 
thermometer, which is fourteen degrees hotter than 
the hotteſt day this year, was well nigh evaporated. 
And in this manner I was repeatedly diſappointed. 

Driven to this diſtreſs, I repaired to my friend, a 

uaker, who is reckoned an excellent chemiſt, and 
as faithful an operator, as any in England. Ire- 
lated to him my proceſſes and my miſcarriages, and 
ſhewed him the doctor's diſſertation. Friend, ſaid 
he, neighbour Cadogan hath madea ſmall miſtakein 
this matter. That is my opinion allo, ſaid IT. Pray, 
what may it be? why friend ſaid he, he hath been decei- 
ved by the allum, and the acid of the yeaſt, which the 
water hath extracted from. the bread, If any rr 

cou 
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could remain unevaporated in an open veſſel, after ſo 
long an application of ſo great a degree of heat; 
for thee knoweſt, that the double fermen- 
tation, which can alone make vinegar, is the work 
of days and not of hours, ſo, friend, ſays he, ex- 
cept in the ſingle circumſtance of producing vine- 
gar, neighbour Cadogan's experiment is a good one, 
and performed in a maſterly manner. I underſtood 
my friend, and was ſatisfied without further ex- 
eriment. | 

Dr. Cadogan, having in this manner done the 
bread's buſineſs, returns to the ſeaſonings, ſtuffings, 
ferce meats, and compound ſauces, and ſays, * in 
this light,” that is of bread, © moſt ſorts of them 
muſt be conſidered.” What a deal of poiſon doth 
mortal man devour! ſurely we have been all lon 
ſince dead and did not know it, till Dr. Cadogan 
was graciouſly pleaſed to inform us of it. And 
here I cannot but remark how fluctuating is human 
ſcience, at leaſt, in phyſic. For, theſe very things, 
which within four pages before did preſerve and 
hardes made diſhes like mummy, fo as to keep 
them for ever, do now force all fermentable things 
into fermentation ; ; and which fermentation hath 
hitherto. been deemed, by all chemiſts, to be an 
act of ſolution. In four pages, therefore, either 
all theſe things are changed in their nature, or the 
doctor in his opinion, which is a ſtrong argument 
of conſiſtency. I remember another doctor, who 
ſomewhere ſays, that the college of phyſicians and 
the royal ſociety: have thought proper to change the 
places of the heart and liver. But the former change, 
believe, is new. 

And now come we to the bete of all; for, ſayeth 
Dr. Cadogan, but the greateſt aceſcent, or rather 
bane of all, high or low, rich or otherwiſe, who- 
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ever they are that take it conſtantly, is wine.” 
Wine produces more diſeaſes than all the other 
cauſes put together.” We have already ſeen that 
pirkles are the worſt of poifon, that bread is ſtill 
worſe, and now we ſee that wine is worſe than that. 
Where will this graduation of banefulneſs extend it- 
ſelf? ſurely this is new in degrees of compariſon and 
exceſs of poiſon, and affotds ſome of the very fe 
rational ideas which Dr. Cadogan was in hopes of 
giving to mankind, which they moſt aſſuredly had 
not, till he undertook the taſk, and hath perform- 
ed it ſo fincerely. Notwithſtanding this opinion 
of the doctor's, Hoffman poſitively aſſerts, that he 
hath found beer more productive of the gout than 
wine. Thoſe, who drink beer in this country, 
are as gouty as the wine drinkers ; and cyder abun- 
dantly produces that diſeaſe, together with another 
whichis worſe, the Devonſhire cholic. - Shall 1 be- 
heve Hoffman, Huxham and my own eye-ſight, 
or Dr. Cadogan's averment ? ſome one muſt de- 
liver me from this dilemma ; for I cannot decide it. 
If this be true that wine is ſo mortal a bane, why, let the 
Importation of it be prohibited, in the ſame act which 
is to be made againſt pickles. For ſurely the lords 
and commons will not be ſuch confounded rogues, 
and fools too, as to ſuffer a longer importation of 
wine to poiſon themſelves. For, otherwiſe, I am 
confident they will not renounce the drinking of 
it, on the doctor's humane aſſertion of its being fo 
univerſally baneful. Were it nothing but the beve- 
rage of patriots and the poor, it cannot be doubted, 
but, in order to kill them all, and to encourage 
the drinking of it, they would give a large bounty 
on importation. For, does not every true friend to 
his country aſſert that their whole inclination 1s to 


deſtroy the people ? 
But, 
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But, to do juſtice to this opinion of the doctor, 
1 apprehend that, to make this wine ſo great a bane, 
his words muſt be received inthe literal and ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, andit muſt be conſtantly taken. That is, from the 
moment men riſe to the moment they go to bed. 
For, if it be meant only at meals, I ande man 
others, have been acquainted with ſeveral perſons 
who have daily drunk great quantities of this ane, and 
who lived to ſeventy or eighty years and upwards, - 
in good health; and who died, at laſt, without the 
leaſt ſymptom of being poiſoned ; to ſay nothing 
of the practical philoſopher, who knew the uſe 
and value of life better than moſt men. - However, 
do allow, „with all men that wine taken to ex- 
ceſs is hurtful.” So I do of ſmall beer, and water 
too, and of All we. eat and drink, whether it be 
beef, mutton, veal, ar any thing in the ſcale of 
the doctor's temperance. But then, I inſiſt, that 
a moderate quantity of them all is good. And 
therefore, that wine under theſe terms, like every 
other food and poration, ſtands in the ſame predi- 
cament. And that thoſe arthritics, who are ad- 
vanced in life and have been accuſtomed to its 
daily uſage, cannot quit it, but with injury to 
themſelves, unleſs they ſubſtitute ſome more ge- 
nerous liquor than ſmall beer in the place of it. 
And this I ſpeak from the opinion of the beſt phy- 
ſicians, the very beſt excepted, from the experience of a. 
ſober life in myſelf; and from the knowledge of it 
in others: and, therefore, | keep to the opinion 
which Dr. Cadogan condemns, that © a little wine 
15 wholeſome and good for every one.” 

Such being the doctor's opinion, concerning 
wine, he compares thoſe who drink wine to thoſe 
who take tobacco in ſnuff, and boldly aſſerts, “ that 
the want is equally habitual and unnatural, in both 
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caſes. For, he ſays, the ſtomach wants wine no 
more than the noſe does ſnuff. This hurts the 
noſe only ; the other, accumulating a little indi- 
geſtion every day, corrupts all the juices of the 
body moſt eſſentially.” Does ſnuff hurt the noſe 
only, and never get into the ſtomach ? and does a 
little wine, by daily ule, corrupt even the eſſence - 
of all the juices of the body? what a ſet of ſtinking 
carcaſes are all the high and low, rich and otherwiſe, 
of this realm? will any man believe by ſceing 
their countenances, their activity, their chearful- 
nels, and every ſymptom of health, that their 
bodies do contain no other thing than Juices, 
all of which are moſt eſſentially corrupted ? I think l 
nced notdeclare how greatmy opinion is of Dr. Ca- 
dogan ; however, on this occaſion, I ſhall heartily 
aſk his pardon and continue to confide in my noſe, 
rather than in the doctor's philoſophical aſſer- 
tion. And, as I find by experience, that theſe 
_ corrupted people do not ſtink, I confeſs my diffi- 
dence, at leaſt, of the corrupted ſtate of their 
juices, and of theſe terrible things which the doctor 
aſcribes to the uſe of wine; jutt remarking once 
more, that the doctor ſays, the act of fermentation 
is that of hardening the ſubſtances in the ſtomach. 
The miſchiefs being pronounced, the doctor 
ſays, © whatever, therefore, the advocates for a 
little wine, every day, may think or argue in fa- 
vour of it, they are moſt undoubtedly in a very 
great error; and it were certainly much better and 
{ater to drink a bottle, and get a little merry, once 
a week, drinking water only or ſmall beer, at all 
other times, in which interval nature might totally 
ſubdue it, and recover entirely.“ And yet, in 
contradiction to this, I will venture to ſay, the 

doctor is moſt undoubtedly in a very great _ ; 
or, 
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for, if wine be the univerſal bane, the doctor 
ſays it is, it is a poiſon of a very extraordinary na- 
ture. Let us compare it with other Sgnes. Ratſbane, 
for example; will a little of that taken every day 
do more miſchief than a large doſe taken at once? 
opjiates are Baues, will it be ſafer to take a large 
doſe on a Monday morning than ſmall ones all the 
week long ? is nature better enabled to ſubdue 
their ill effects, when taken in large quantities, 
than in ſmall? may it not be as well ſaid, that a por- 
ter can carry a cart- load of ſtones at once, as eaſily 
as by taking them in ſeveral burthens ? and laſtly, 
I appeal to the experience of every chymiſt, who 
knows what fermentatian is and of every perſon 
whoſe ſtomach is moſt ſubject to generate acidities 
from fermentable ſubſtances, and particularly from 
wine, whether a bottle, taken at one time, will 
not produce a greater ſenſation and quantity of 
acidity, both in the ſtomach and inteſtines, than 
the ſame bottle divided into ſeven parts; one of 
which is to be taken daily? and I will venture to 
aver, that half a pint may be better taken every day, 
at two meals, than one bottle, at any one in a 
week; and that then there will be no need of ſix 
days and nature's aſſiſtance to ſubdue it and reco- 
ver intirely, by drinking water or ſmall beer. 
Does not this ſeem like a Monk preſcribing ſin, 
for the ſake of producing repentance, in order to 
receive his pecuniary reward more frequently by 
repeated confeſſions? 

To the preceding it is as peremptorily ſub- 
joined, that water is the only liquor nature 
knows of, or hath provided for all animals; and 
whatever nature gives us, we may depend upon it 
is ſafeſt and beſt for us.“ I have a ſtrong ſuſpi- 
cion, that dame Nature knows more than the 
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doctor allows, and that ſhe is not fo totally igno- 
rant of all other liquors as he afferts. For exam- 
ple, is not milk a liquor? does the old gentle- 
woman know nothing of that? or, is milk not 
provided for animals? And may we not depend 
that this is ſafer and better for us than water only? 
I have a notion, alſo, that the doctor's idea of na- 
ture and mine may differ. For inſtance, I hum- 
bly conceive, that nature hath given us apples, 
pears, and grapes, and that rhe juices of them are 
liquors that are not water. 5 
Nature hath given to man a palate to taſte and 
approve of what is uſeful; a deſire to preſerve 
theſe juices, after the time of their ripeneſs is paſt, 
and the fruits are decayed. She hath given him 
faculties of the mind to obſerve, that hollow 
things will hold fluids, and on that account to put 
ſuch juices into them. She hath given to theſe 
fluids, ſo contained, a ſpontaneous fermentative 
quality, which renders them ſpirituous and pre- 
ſerves them wholeſome. And ſhe has given us 
thirſt and wearineſs, to incite us to drink it. All 
theſe things are as much the progreſs of nature as 
plants converting the water and ſalts, which 
they draw from the earth, into the rich juices of 
the preceding fruits. And, L hope, that it will not 
be diſputed, that nature knows that we think. 
Is nature then ſo ignorant as Dr. Cadogan aſſerts? 
is water the only liquor which ſhe has provided 
for all animals? as well might he ſay, that graſs 
is the only food provided forall animals; becauſe all 
the gramenivorous are nouriſhed by that graſs and 
convert it into another ſubſtance of feb, and therefore 
that nature knows nothing of the latſer as an aliment 
man as that ſne knows no other liquor than water, for 
becauſe the others are made by vegetable oO 
| | Pon- 
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ſpontaneouſly operating on their own productions. 
What a variety of novelty does the doctor afford 
his intelligent readers. 

Dr. Cadogan is inſatiate in his defire of 
exhibiting his «niverſal knowledge. For, having 
iven the preceding ſpecimens. of unprecedented 
23 in phyſics, metaphyſics and morality, he 
now becomes a theologiſt, and comments on St. 
Paul. But firſt he deviates from his former aſſer- 
tion of water being the only liquor nature knows, 
and doubting ſays, wine, if it be not one of our 
own inventions, was given us as a cordial in ſick- 
neſs, wearineſs, ſorrow and old age; and a moſt 
ſalutary charm it would be for moſt of theſe evils, 
if we did not exhauſt its power by daily uſe; and 
inſtead of taking it as ſuch, drink it up as common 
draught, in youth and health to make us mad.“ 
How then are the advocates for à little wine ſo 
egregiouſly miſtaken? And thus, this wine, 
which the doctor ſays is the bane of all, is become 
a cordial and moſt ſalutary charm, in ſickneſs, 
wearineſs, ſorrow, and old age. Do thele circum- 
ſtances change the eſſence of the liquor from being 
poiſon, to the moſt ſalubrious qualities ? by what 
magic 1s this ſurprizing tranſmutation accompliſh- 
ed? why, by Dr. Cadogan's forgetting that he 
hath ſaid one thing, and then, by ſaying another, 

and 1s not that ſufficient ? | 
The doctor now talks of the ill effects of in- 
dulgence in wine, in favour of which no man hath 
ever written; and ſays, that men think they 
cannot live without a little wine every day; and 
their very exiſtence depends upon it.” If they mean 
that they cannot live comfortably to themſelves, 
without a little wine, thoſe men ſay right, who 
have been uſed to it. If they literally mean they 
| cannot 
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cannot exiſt, they ſay wrong. And when they add, 
that their ſtomachs require it, nature calls for it, 
and St. Paul adviſes it: They ſpeak: right allo, and 
more particularly in arthritics, a litile of it mult be 
good; and therefore men do not catch at every 

ſhadow of an argurnent that favours their inclina- 
tions.” | 
And now. for the comment on: the Evangeliſt. 
4 St. Paul adviſes it as a medicine ſometimes ; 
but certainly not every day.” But, by the doctor's 
permiſſion, let St. Paul ſpeak for himſelf. Drink 
10 longer waler, but a little wine for thy Stomach 
fake, and thine own infirmities.? Now does, the 
faint adviſe a little wine only as a a medicine, fome- 
times, when he bids Timothy drink no longer 
water? what was there for him to drink beſides 
wine, when water was interdicted in a country that 
produced noother than theſe two liquors for general 
uſage ? St. Paul, therefore, is as much torgottena as Hip- 
pocrates, Aritæus, Celius, Sydenham, Muſgrave, 
Boerhaave, Hoffman and others; and the doctor 
is equally new, by dint of obliyion, in divinity 
as in phyſic. For no man ſurely can harbour a 
ſingle thought that Dr. Cadogan hath not read the 
bible. And now | will aſk, if there can be any 
man mad enough to renounce the Apoſtle and believe 
in the doctor of phylic. Credat judæus non ego. 

To this is ſubjoined. It will be faid, that 
many drink wine every day, without gout, ſtone, 
or any diſeaſe at all, in conſequence of it.” The 
doctor is right; this hath been ſaid for ages, and 
will moſt aſſuredly be ſaid again and be true alto. 
But i much queſtion, whether that which follows, 
will ever be ſaid by any other phyſician, 
<<} believe not many who drink wine daily 
or 1 ſhould know ſome of them.” Now is there 

: another 
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another doctor in all Great Britain who knows no 
one, without gout, ſtone or other diſeaſe that 
drinks a little wine every day? ſurely this doctor 
is infectious to his acquaintance, or he has the 
ſtrangeſt ſet of them that ever man knew: or does 
he keep an infirmary and, living entirely among 
his patients, renounce the intimacy of all thoſe 
who are in health? | 

However, the doctor adds, „if any are fo ſtrong 
as to bear it to old age, unhurt, they mult be very 
active as well as ſtrong to ſubdue it; but I have 
nothing to ſay to thole. There the doctor is right. 
But will not they have ſomething to fay to him? will 
they not demand by what argument he can juſtify, 
that wine is an univerſal bane, when they have lived for 
fourſcore years in health and long life, in a daily 
and copicus uſe of it? And ] verily believe, ff St. 
Evremond and he ſhall ever meet hereafter, and 
the philoſopher ſhall not have loft his old pleatartry, 
he will take an opportunity of treating his regimen 
with a ſort of ridicule. . I have heard that at Bath, 
on St. Patrick's day, when an Iriſhman gave a 
toaſt, to the glorious and immortal memory of 
King William and St, Patrick, the well known 
oye, ſaid- tit tit tit, drink to their better acquain- 
tance, my dear, they have never ſcen one another 
yet. So here it goes to a better acquaintance for 
Dr. Cadogan, that he may know one man, at leaſt, 
without gout, ſtone, or rheumatiſm, who drinks 
a little wine daily. 

The doctor acts prudently to quit ſuch ſort of 
folks, who will not be ſick with wine. For, as he ſays, 
* my buſineſs is with the invalids 0 complain, 
and certainly ought not to meaſure conſtitutions 
with thoſe above their match.” There 1s, indeed, 
no buſi; 7005 for a phyſician among the others Who 
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do not complain. We are now favoured with ano- 
ther ſpecimen of the doctor's knowledge in nature 
and women. Nature, like a true female, cries out 
at the firſt violence, but ſubmits in time, 1s recon- 
ciled and grows fond of the raviſher.” This, | ap- 
prehend, is given as an encouragement to thoſe 
who incline to raviſh and to drink wine, as well as 
an exhortation to the ladies to be true females. For, 
unleſs this compariſon be to illuſtrate the effects of 
wine, and the reconciliation of that liquor to the 
ſtomach, by perliſting in it, I am at a loſs to diſ- 
cover its meaning. For ſurely, the crying out at 
the firſt violence, the ſubmiſſion and reconcilement 
by time, and becoming fond of the ravither at 
laſt, can never be arguments either to intimidate us 
from drinking, or to abſtain from either object, 
whether it be woman or wine, which run in a pa- 
rallel? However, it is new in aptitude of illuſ- 
tration, 

Dr. Cadogan then prefers French and Italian 
wines to Madeira, Port, and mountain; and ſo da 
moſt other people reſpecting flavour. And then 
he comes once more © to the repugnancy to natural 
digeſtion, and hardening every thing, which are 
the qualities of the ſtronger wines,” as the doctor 
fays. But Sydenham is in favour of Spaniſh wines 
and Canary. And now, ſays Dr. Cadogan “thus have 
I endeavoured to point out two of the true primary, 
capital cauſes of the gout, and moſt other chronic 
diſeaſes; and molt ſincerely wiſh, that what I have 
ſaid may engage thoſe whom it moſtly concerns, 
the gouty, the infirm, and valetudinary of every 
claſs, to obſerve, reflect, and think for themſelves 
upon the hints 1 have thrown out; in which light 
what I have ſaid, muſt be conſidered, rather than 
as logical or as demonſtrative proof.“ And here 

we 


. | 
we find, that the doctor is not leſs inconſtant in his 
wiſhes than in his opinions; for, in the gift page 
of his diſſertation, he ſays, that not to the ad- 
vocates of good living do I wiſh to addreſs my- 
ſelf.” Why did he not wiſh it then, and wiſh it 
now? do the advocates for good living form no 
part of the gouty, the infirm, and valetudinary of 
every claſs? However, let them defend their good 
living by arguments and they are ſafe from diſeaſe. 
I apprehend that either the doctor had not taken 
his judicieus medicine, or that it did not perate the 
day he wrote this paſſage. And ] am the rather in- 
clined to this, becauſe he wiſhes to engage the 
gouty, the infirm, and valetudinary e think for 
themſelves, on the hints he has thrown out: which 
if they do, I am apprehenſive they will be con- 
ceived, indeed, to be as the doctor ſays, ſomething 
elſe, rather than logical or demonſtrative proof. 

To the antecedent the doctor adds, I know the 
reaſoning and arguments may be much 1mproved, 
and carried farther, and if 1 had more leiſure I 
might have attempted it.“ I differ in this inſtance 
from the doctor. For I verily believe, that no man 
who hath lived, now lives, or ſhall live, either had, 
has, or will have the power of carrying theſe ar- 
guments and reaſoning ſo far as Dr. Cadogan hath 
done. And, therefore, I preſume that no leiſure 
will enable him to exceed himſelf in his preſent 
1 Notwithſtanding this, ſays he, but 

am well aware of the inſurmountable difficulty 
of convincing men, againſt their will, by any 
arguments at all.” Here we differ again; for I 
ſuppoſe that nolition does not make arguments in- 
ſurmountable, and that great numbers have been, 
and daily are convinced, by arguments againſt their 
will, that they ſhall be hanged at Tyburn. And 
it 
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it ſeems not improbable that ſome of the arguments 
in this enquiry, may convince the doctor, without 
any immediate act of volition | in himſelf, to aſſiſt 
them. 

The doctor . ing faid fo T. of his 10 wither 
and his ci, now declares. * I chuſe, therefore, 
at preſent, to invite them to felf-conviction, . from 
their own obſervations and experience.” Had he 
not done much better to have left that invitation 
alone? “for ſhould they; as the doctor flatters him- 
ſelf, they will find it well worth their Pains to rea- 
ſon a little more than they do with and for them- 
ſelves.” May they not renounce the diſſertation. 
And then, © will it not be a great point gained for 
them, if it turn their miſled opinions from all that 
 1maginary power of reſtoring health which it con- 

tains, as well as ſome of that multitude of ridicu- 
lous and moſt truely contemptible medicines, that 
are daily obtruded on the public with endleſs lyes 
to recommend them, by a {et of the pooreſt, moſt 
ignorant, and paltry rogues in the nation; and en- 
gage their attention to their own true remedy, a 
right inſtitution of life, in [judging of which, if 
they find themſelves miſtaken, they may be aſſiſt 
ed by men of humanity, ſkill, and honeſty.” 
I had, not long ſince, the honour of ſpending 
an evening with Dr. Rock, when, taking Dr. Ca- 
dogan's diſſertation from his pocket, he rurned to 
the preceding paſſage, and in a very orator-like 
manner addreſſing himſelf, to the company he 
pronounced the following ſpeech. 

“Gentlemen, there is one William Cadogan, 
M. D. who has taken the liberty to treat me in a 
manner unbecoming a gentleman, reſpeGing both 
himſelf and myſelf as brothers of the ſame faculty 
of phyſic. I am Richard Rock, M. D. as it may 
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my medicine on the public? he that reflects on the 
powers of that medicine, reflects on the patent of - 
his majeſty, and conſequently on the king himſelf, 
who granted it. Would our moſt gracious ſove- 
reign have honoured me with that diſtinguiſhed 
mark of his favour,, had I been the molt ignorant, 
paltry rogue in the nation? The doctor might, I 
think, have treated his king with reſpect, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding his contempt for the faculty of phyſic, of 
whom I wiſh I could ſay he was a worthy member. 
But let the college look to that. Thank heaven, 
he is neither acknowledged nor received into our 
fraternity, although he advertiſeth as we do. As 
to my. poverty, Richard Rock, M. D. rolls in his 
chariot as well as William Cadogan, M. D. and 
ſhould not he have proved me a lyar before he had 
uttered an expreſſion ſo unbecoming from one M. 
D. to another? | 

But envy is an mfernal paſſion. I make no com- 
pariſons, becauſe compariſons are odious. Yet, 
wherefore does Dr. Cadogan envy Dr. Rock, his 
ſkill and ſucceſs in practice. I have no envy for 
him, Let him live according to his own diet, and 
keep his patients alive by it too if he can. Let 
me live as I pleaſe and cure my own patients by my 
own medicines ; and I defy any practitioner, com- 
mon or not common, in his advertiſement; to ſay 
more of the powers of his medicine than Dr. Ca- 
dogan does of himſelf. Even my brother Hill, no 
common practicioner, whom I allow to excel me, 
and all men, in the great art of writing an adver- 
tiſement, butnotinthatof phyſic, For when this Dr. 
Cadogan talks of engaging his readers attention to 
their true remedy and right inſtitution of life, what 
does he mean but that his regimen is that only true 
and genuine remedy. And when he ſays, if in judging 
they find themſelves unequal to the taſk, they may 
be aſſiſted by men of humanity, ſkill, and honeſty, 
who can he mean but himſelf alone? for ſuch muſt 
be the meaning of one who declares that mankind 
have hitherto moſt aſſuredly not had even a few ra- 
tional ideas of chronic diſeaſes. And now, gen- 
tlemen, 1 ſubmit to your judgement, which of us 

| two 
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two is the moſt agreeable to Dr. Cadogan's own 
ideas of a real phy ſician.“ 

I confeſs that this harangue was received with too 
unanimous an approbation by the whole company, 
as containing much good matter to Dr. Rock's pur- 
pole of ſpeaking. 


r 


« Come now, ſays Dr. Cadogan, to the laſt 
general cauſe of chronic diſeaſes, vexation. 
A very fruitful parent of many bodily evils, pro- 
ducing general. diſeafes of inanition, much more 
difficult, not only to be cured, but relieved, than 
thoſe we ſuffer either from indolence or intempe- 
rance; but as it is not fo common a caule of the 
gout, as the other two, it may not be neceſſary to 
conſider it very minutely at preſent. I ſhaltnor, 
therefore, enter deeply into the regions of meta- 
phyſical conjecture, nor run wild after my own 
conceits, or theirs who have gone before me, in 
gueſſing at the incomprehenſible union of ſoul and 
body, and their mutual powers of acting upon each 
other.“ 1 1 | 
By this paſſage I find that the doctor hath altered 
the regions of metaphyſics, and that they now lie 
deeply under ground, and are to be reached by 
pioneering, as they formerly were by ſcaring high 
in the air. The next is, that Dr, Cadogan intends 
to deſiſt from runing aſtray aſter his own conceits; 
atleaſt, about the incomprehenſible union of foul and 
body, and their mutual powers of acting upon -ach 
other. And then, to proveit, he begins the next para- 
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graph, by ſnewing what the powers of the ſou] 
are over the body. New conſiſtency. 

„ The firſt immediate effect of violent grief, or 
vexation, is to take off the action of the ſtomach 
entirely.“ And is not this cauſed by ſome power 
of the ſou! over the body, which the doctor fays, 
he will not run aſtray after in gueſſing at. And now 
for a deſcription of the effects of ſudden and affect- 
ing news. Let us ſuppoſe a man in the beſt health, 
the higheſt good humour, and, as well as good 
ſtomach, ſitting down to dinner: with his friends, 
receives ſuddenly ſome very affecting news, in- 
ſtantly his appetite is gone, and he can neither eat 


nor ſwallow a morſel. Let the ſame thing happen 
after he has made a hearty meal, as ſuddenly the 


action of his ſtomach, the whole power of di- 
geſtion is cut off totally, as if it were become pa- 
ralytic, and what he has eaten becomes a molt op- 
Preſſive load. Perhaps, as the excels of weakneſs 
is often convulſive, it may be rejected by a violent 
vomit or do greater miſchief.” The deſcription is 
good, and it would be no undiverting object to 
ſee a city common- council- man with his napkin tuck- 
ed in, and joyouſly prepared todevour the turtle and 
the veniſon, juſt ſmoking on the table, receiving 
ſuch news for, hang me, if I ſhould like to be 
preſent at the operation of it after dinner. With 
What expreſſion would his countenance be impreſſed, 


when vexation from the loſs of moncy is embittered . 


by that of his appetiteand an abſolute incapacity of 
ſwallowing. However, thank heaven, theſe affecting 
ſcenes do not ſo often arrive as to occaſion much 
miſchief to mankind, or the loſs of many dinners. 
As perbapſes are ambiguous things, I am of an 
opinion ſomewhat different from that which follows 
the doctor's perhaps. I ſhould not have faid, perhaps 
as the ne? of weakneſs is often convu i ve; but that the 
| excels 
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excels of convulſion is often exceſſive ſtrong; and that 
therefore, the ſtomach rejected the dinner by a 
violent vomit. For exceſſive weakneſs, in the cauſe, is 
not likely to produce violent ſtrength in the effect, 
unleſs it be in this new philoſophy of Dr. Cadogan. 
And then we are informed, that, * for this reaſon, 
ſuch ſtrokes of diſtreſs are leſs hurtful received up- 
on an empty, than a full ſtomach.” Now l take 
it that half and half, neither empty nor full, is 
better than either of them: for a ſtomach ſhould be 
loaded like a ſhip, not that a briſk gale might ob- 
lige the cargo to be thrown over board; nor ſo 
void of ballaſt as to be overſet by every breeze. 
Dr. Cadogan now becomes a queriit, and aſks 
the following queltion : “but, why is this? what 
connection 1s there between a piece of bad news, 
and a man's ſtomach, full or empty?“ in my opi- 
nion, a vaſt deal. For example, ſuppoſe a man, 
ſeated hke the common-council-man above de- 
ſcribed, his imagination glowing with the expec- 
tation of devouring three parts of the fat of a 
haunch of veniſon, his /ady and two ſons being the 
only gueſts who are invited to participate with him 
in that delicious viand; ſuppoſe, at this moment of 
delicious expectation, the very afflicting news 


ſhould arrive, that a great dog had run away with 


the haunch, is there not a great connection be- 
tween the bad news and the empty ſtomach ? Suppole 
again rhe ſame conſpicuous protector of the ci 

conſtitution ſhould have ſatisfied his ſtomach on 
ſuch another haunch, preceded by a diſh of turtle; 
and the bad news ſhould arrive, that the ſhip was 
loft, which he had been informed, had on board 
for his ſtomach the precious cargo of another tur- 


tle ; and that a ſecond haunch of veniſon, by the 


carrier's neglect in timely delivering it, was fo to- 
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„ 
tally ſpoiled, that it could not be eaten; is there 
no connection between theſe loſſes and a full ſto- 
mach ? do none exiſt between the previous warm- 
ing of the imagination with a glorious repetition of the 
like delights, and the diſappointment of thoſe things 
which form the eſſential happineſs of the ſtomachin a 
man of that eating and exalted rank? why then does 
Dr. Cadogan evade the mentioning of theſe cauſes 


ſo obvious? and only ſay, ** whatever the cauſe be 


the effect is certain and invariable.” And ſo is 
every effect where there is a cauſe, excepting the 
cauſa proegumena. | £ 
The doctor continues his queries, * is it becauſe 
the animal ſpirits, or the action of the nerves, 
whatever be the ſecret cauſe of their power, is call- 
ed off to ſupply and ſupport the tumultous agita- 
tion of the brain; and the ſtomach with all its ap- 
pendages and their ſecretions is left powerleſs and 
paralytic, and muſt therefore act convulſively or 
not at all.“ I think this may be better accounted 
for by ſuppoſing the man's brains in his belly, 
where the tumultous agitations have hitherto been 
deſcribed to take place; and that the ſpirits are 
thereby called to that part. Otherwiſe it may be 
difficult to reconcile how the ſtomach and its ap- 
pendages, being left powerleſs and paralytic, can 
be impowered to act convulſively, which is an act 
of the greateſt ſtrength. But, ſuppoſing the brain 
to be in the belly, and then calling all theſe, what- 
ever be the ſecret cauſes, to ſupply and ſupport it; 
may, it not then, by conſent and proximity of 
parts, impower the ſtomach to act convullively ? 
Dr. Cadogan, having done the buſinzſs for the 
ſtomac h, the brain and the inteſtines, whips on and 
gives an account of the affections of the heart on 
this occaſion. This being deſcribed, with all the 
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rapidity of the true phyſical ſublime, ends © in many 
kinds of diſeaſes, of ſuch horrible and terrifying 
appearances, formerly not otherwiſe to be account- 
ed for than by the malefice of ſorcery, and the im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of devils.” Theſe being diſca- 
ſes lo cruly tremendous, I forbear to repeat the 
ſymptoms of them, in compaſſion to my readers, 
with adding this remark, that ſuch caules are not 
to be found in Hippocrates nor Galen, nor in any 
Greek or Latin authors in phyſic. As I do not 
underſtand Arabic, I ſhould have imagined the doctor 
might have found this ſorcery and thele devils in 
the books of phyſicians, who have written in that 
language; unleſs he had treated the Arabic as rub- 
biſh, and always kept his eyes upon the ſurface, 
to find the truth; which it ſeems hath now left the 
bottom of the well, and ſwims on the face of the 
water. 

Such being the effects of ſudden grief, Dr. Ca- 
dogan tells us what are the conſequences in ſlow, 
ſilent, and long- continued grief, which being but 
melancholy ſubjects, and becauſe the doctor does 
not even propole a cure by his regimen ; and be- 
cauſe I have no intent to make mylelf melancholy, 
I leave it to be read in the diſſertation, for thoſe 
who may chute to divert themſelves by meditation 
on the maladics which cannot be cured, as ſayeth 
Dr. Cadogan. 

We are now told, © whoever vexes long, muſt 
certainly want nouriſhment?” why then I conclude, 
that it gives him an appetite to eat, and does not 
take away his ſtomach. And thus vexation, like 


the viper, carries its poiſon and its cure in itſelf. 


However, Dr. Cadogan is ot another opinion. 
And then, deſcribing the effects of the paſſions, 
declares, that he thinks the word vexation com- 
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prehends the chief of thoſe paſſions that hurt us 


. _ moſt; that he does not mean to make a metaphy- 


ſical enquiry abouthem, and it is needleſs to be par- 
ticular upon each.” And, indeed, in this place I 
contels my own vexation in- being ditappointed.of 
enquiring into ſuch an enquiry; becaule l 
am periuaded the doctor would be very new 
and diverting in his metaphylics, from the {peci- 
mens which he hath afforded us of that ſcionce. 
However, let it ſuffice, as he ſays, that he hath 
ſhewn the immediate and remote influence of vex- 
ation upon the human body, although the doctor 
hath ſaid that he will 2 goaſtray in guefling at the 
incomprehenſible powers of the ſoul adling on the body. 

The preceding account, being happily executed 
and concluded, the doctor ſays, whatever men 
may think of their diſeaſes, their ſtrange ſymptoms 
and appearances, and their unaccountable caules, 


theſe are the three original great ſources of molt , 


of the chronic diſeaſes of mankind.” Why, if 
they be, then I am perſuaded that let men tink 
what they pleaſe, they will never alter cauſe and 
elfect. Theſe, the doctor ſays, I have endeavour- 
ed to ſet forth and explain, in ſo familiar a manner, 
that I hope I have been perfectly intelligible to 
every one who will venture to think and judge for 
himſelf.“ And thus the haſty extract of a plan 
from a much larger work, which is intended only 
as a ſketch that may feem to want farther illuſ- 
tration is converted to an account perfecidy intel- 
ligible. a 

Now I apprehend that this enquiry will render it 
ſomewhat more intelligible than it was before; and 
theretore, that the diſſertation is not quite perfect. 
And I ſhould apprehend, that thoſe who will not 
venture to think and judge tor themſelves, would 
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be the moſt profitable readers, becauſe, from theſe I 
ſhould expect the greateſt number of patients, and 
to thoſe I would have applied. And, therefore, 
feeling for Dr. Cadogan as I ſhould for myſelf on a 
ſimilar occaſion, ** I ſhould nt have addreſſed my- 
ſelf as he hath, and have furniſhed hints and ob- 
ſervations which inay be extended and applicd ro 
particular caſes by ſuch rational people only.” For, 
certainly, he that is the phyſician to too!s, may 
grow immenſely rich with a very ſmall ſhare of 
ſuch patients, whilft he, who attends all the people, 
in Great Britain, who are rational in phyſical af- 
fairs, will ſtarve by his'profeſſion ; or be reduced to 
a perfect acquaintance with the temperance ot Spain 
and Portugal, without travelling to either of thoſe 
countries tor ſuch knowledge, 

And here again the doctor varies from himſelf; 
for he is once more returned from wiſhing that eve- 
ry claſs of the infirm and valetudinary would ob- 
ſerve and obey what he ſays, to the neither wanting 
nor wiſhing to obtrude his 1deas upon any man, 
however warranted he may be to think himſelf 
from the obſervation and experience of his whole 
life.” From this I conclude, that the doctor can- 
not be offended with my differing in opinion from 
him : and this for two reaſons. One, becaule he 
aſſures me he does neither want nor wiſh to ob- 
trude his opinion on any man. The other, be- 
cauſe the doctor is dead and can't be offended. For 
otherwiſe in what manner can he have had the ex- 
perience of his whole life, if any part of it ſtill re- 
mains io be lived. However, if Dr. Cadogan will avail 
himſelf of Dean Swift's arguments, when he proved 
that Dr. Patridge was dead, becauſe no man alive 
did ever write ſo, there may poſſibly be ſome folks 
who may acquieſce in his reaſoning. 
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And now Dr. Cadogan ſays, my principal aim 
has been only to make nien ſtop a little in their ca- 
reer, and conſider with themſelves, whether it 
may not be poſſible for them to be miſtaken, even 
in that courſe of diet and thoſe habits of life which 
they never ſuſpected.” Now, till this moment, I 
imagined that the doctor's aim was to make men 
deſiſt entirely from ſuch diet and habits, and not 
to top a little and confider them only; tor I think 
ſmall ſtoppages and conſiderations do not promiſe 
great cures. And [ do ſuſpect that there was ano- 
ther aim of the doctor's ſtill more principal, than 
either one or both of the preceding. But as a 
good writer ſhould always leave ſomething to the 
imagination of his readers, I ſhall obſerve that rule 
and leave mine to diſcover what that aim of the 
doftor's may be. | 
Dr. Cadogan once more diſcourfes againſt colds, 
as being the cauſes of diſorders that laſt long; and 
adds, chat when a healthy, robuft perſon takes 
cold, which can happen bur rarely, if this be the 
whole of the diſeaſe, it cannot laſt long.” But if 
it be not the whole, why then they have a fever 
which frequently kills them and /afts all their life. 
Not colds alone, „but complaints of a bad con- 
ſtitution, when we have ſpoiled, perhaps, a very 
good one; or with Sydenham, that the epidemic 
conſtitution of the air has infected us, or that this 
or that trifle hath diſagreed.“ The doctor had 
done better to have left Sydenham alone, than to 
have made him ſay what he hath never ſaid. Where 
will the doctor find that Sydenham ſays, the epidemic 
conſtitution of the air has infected us? it is a figure 
; in rhetoric which he ſeldom or never uſeth; would 
Sydenham ſay the conſ!:1tution of the air was epi- 
demic ? He ſays, that occulta aeris diatheſis et inex- 
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plicabilis temporum ratio, mortales inceſſere; which is, 
that the diſpoſition of the air and the inexplicable 
qualities of the ſeaſon bring diſeaſes on the 

ple. The diſeaſes are epidemical, and not the arr. 
Unleſs, indeed, in this new phyſical philoſophy the 
cauſe and the effect be the ſame thing. But the 
doctor is eternally new in forgeting what he has 
read. And yet, perhaps, when he read Sydenham, 
if he had remembered him too, he would not have 
been half ſo new and fo clever in exhibiting his few 
rational ideas about the gout, that were totally un- 
known to mankind before the publiſhing of his 
brochure. And I will venture to pronounce one 
thing, and to defend it too; that he, who thinks 
lightly of Sydenham, will never be believed to 
have lifted his eyes up to nature, or conſulted her 
book, open as it lies tor the peruſal, conviction 
and benefit of all. 

Having touched on Sydenham with the pre- 
ceding ſtricture, the doctor again is fully and firmly 
perſuaded, © that whoever will reflect with ſome 
degree of intelligence and ſanity, be juſt to himlelf, 
and candid with his phyſician, will in general be 
able to trace his complaints up to one or other of 
theſe three cauſes.” Thus all who will not, are 
conſequently either fools or madmen, and this not- 
. withſtanding the doctor hath allowed the chapter 

of accidents and fevers not happily ended, to 
make ſome part of the cauſes of chronic diſeaſes, 

Thoſe, however, who are intelligent and of a 
ſound mind, ** muſt infallibly ſee how vain and 
idle all their hopes and expectations of laſtin 
remedy and eſtabliſhed health mult be from any 
kind of quack medicine, and the general practice 
of phyſic, when the whole is to be reſted upon 
ſomething given to ſwallow. How inadequate the 


means 
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means are to the ends propoſed and hoped for.“ 
Indeed, if the expectations be to be founded 
wholely on ſomething to be ſwallowed, why that 


ſeems to be too much; becauſe exerciſe is to con- 


ſtitute a part of the cure; but the diet is, as I 
apprehend it, ſomething to be ſwallowed, unleſs 
it be to be adminiſtered by way of clyſter, and 
then one half of the hopes of cure ought to depend 
on adminiſtrations, if not on arguments, à poſteriori. 

To this is added, how ill vomiting and purg- 
ing can ſupply the place of temperance, bleeding, 
bliſtering and all artificial evacuation ? of activity; 
cordials and opium; of peace of mind; is not this 
to fill the body with harſh and unwholeiome juices, 
and tear the body to pieces to get them out 
again? why will not theſe evacuations come out of 
themlelves ? for Lapprehend the cordials and opium 


'are meant to be © the cauſes of intoxication and 
ſtupefaction to take off the fenie of pain, and 


leave the cauſe where it was, or fix it faſter.” 
The doctor, however, decries all the preceding 
methods and truſts to his mills in the human 
body, to grind down all the acrimony of angular 
aculeated particles, and make them ſmooth and 
round, and eaſily diviſible.” Now I ſhould ima- 
eine, that this grinding work being ſo vehement, 
theſe mill-ſtones, like all others, would be ground 
down with the griſt ; and rather wear out than re- 


pair the fabric. But happily for us there 


exiſts no ſuch trituration or grinding work in the 
animal body. For, by what powers of grinding 
can one thing be changed into another, or ve- 
getable food into animal ſubſtance ? will tritura- 
tion, out of the body, carried on to all eternity, 
convert herbage into beef, or even impart the 
leait alteration to the nature of the ſubſtance? 
| | Away 


- 4 

Away then with allthis grinding work and letusdraw 
the like inference from things in animal bodies, 
as are icen and obſerved in plants; in the 
latter of which the ſalts, water and earth itſelf, are 
converted into vegetable ſubſtances, as the ve- 
getable are into animal, by the powers of heat, 
the only power by which a tranſmutation is produced 
by the operations of nature, on which heat the eure 
of chronic diſorders more immediately depends; and 
of which not a word is ſpoken in this diſſertation. 

Dr. Cadogan then again repeats the evils of 
diſcaſe, till they put an end to our miſerable 
lives. Theſe evils, he ſays, are conſidered as the 
inheritance of human nature unavoidable and in- 
curable, and ſubmitted to in abſolute deſpair ; 
though there has not one rational attempt, that I 
know of, ever yet been made to remedy them in 
earneſt.” And is not this want, of a rational attempt 
to cure, ſufficient to make men to conſider theſe 
evils as unavoidable and incurable, and to yield to 
deſpair? ſurely this is very new 1a conliſtency 
of opinion, energy of argument, concluſiveneſs of 
reaſoning, and marks of no common practitioner, 
But now the terreſtrial meſſiah is arrived, diſeaſe 
flies before his face, lie morning clouds before the 
ſun, activity, temperance and peace of mind attend 
his footſteps like mutes at a funeral, carryin 
tapers to the interment of lazineſs, — 174 
and vexation. For the rational attempt, unre- 
vealed and untried before, is perfectly ac- 
compliſned by Dr. Cadogan. Burn the books 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Celſus, Sydenham, Muſ- 


grave, Boerhaave, Hoffman, and all other rubbiſh 


of Greek, Latin, Arabic and modern phyſicians. And 


then, let every regular, ſemiregular and irregular prac- 


titioner, whether he be mounted ina chariot, on a ſtage, 
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or walk on foot; whether he advertiſe his medicines 
or himſelf, be hanged. Yes, my good readers, 
hang Wintringham, hang Heberden, hang Ading- 
ton; but for honeſt Vill. Cadogan, rea! Will. Cado- 
gan, liberal Will. Cadogan, rational Will. Cadogan, 
and therefore the more rational, being as he is, 
new Will. Cadogan hang not him; ſave honeſt Will. 
and hang all the reſt. | | 

And now the doctor concludes his diviſion of 
vexation, in a manner that does honour to his mo- 
deſty. All the methods hitherto employed 
have been only to relieve, and thoſe often io per- 
nicionſly, that the future health has been ſacrificed 
to obtain preſent relief or eaſe. This mutt for ever 
be the caſe, when in chronic diſeaſes it is obtained 
by art, and nature has no ſhare: or where the 
phyſician does all, and the patient nothing for 
himſclf.” And now, I would gladly know, in 
what author the methods of temperance, exerciſe 
and peace of mind, have not been employed, or 
where a cure was expected without the aſſiſtance 
of nature? Oh oblivion ! what power of aſſertion 
and of novelty canſt thou beſtow on human intellects. 
And here ends the doctor's chapter of vexation, 
without propoſing a ſingle remedy, either in medi- 
cine or regimen, for the endleſs miſeries which it 
pours upon us; without ſo much as propoſing his 
own judicious medicine, which, in this caſe, bids 
faireſt for a cure; or even one glaſs of wine, that 
cordial in ſorrow, to which, as he ſays in another 
place, it would be a moſt ſalutary charm, 


SECTION. 


n 
CTT 


N the ſeventeenth page of his Jleſſed diſſertation, 

as an old woman once ſaid of Baxter's hat, Dr. 
Cadogan tells his readers, © it may ſeem needleſs, 
at preſent, to trouble ourſelves about a definition 
ro ſay what the gout is; but I will venture to ſay 
what I am perſuaded it is not. It 1s not hereditary.” 
I fancy that may now be called in ſome doubt. It 
is not periodical ;” that I preſume may be ſuſpicious 
alſo. * Itisnotincurable;” and now I am come to 
the doctor's cure for the gout. And we ſhall fee 
how that rallies with this aſſertion. He begins, 
„having ſet forth the real cauſes of the gout, and 
all its congenial diſeaſes, I come now to the moſt 
eſſential part to adminiſter all poſſible comfort to 
thoſe whom great pain and long ſuffering may have 
made docile and willing to take health upon the 
terms it is poſſible to have it.” Theſe are certain- 
ly terms the moſt enlarged in nature, and news the 
moſt pleaſing to all mankind. 
Ihe doctor tells us he has the adminiſtration of all 
the paſſible comfort by which health is pofſiblyto be had. 
I remember a crack-brained fellow entering a coffee- 
houſe near the Temple, exclaiming, rare news, my 
boys, rare news for you all; the devil isa bankrupt ; for 
his ſolphur- merchant will truſt him with no more 
brimſtone ! but alas! the name of Satan hath not hi- 
therto appeared in the gazette, nor does the name 
of any man appear in the diſſertation cured by 
the doctor's regimen, except that of himſelt, 
and is it not rather too much to allow any 
phyſician to be at once the curer and the cured 
in evidence of his doftrine? Moſt afſuredly no 
mortal can deſerve to be relieved from pain an 


ſuffering who will not be ſatisfied but with having 
| it 
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( 74 ] 
it on impoſſible terms; and yet, alas! we now find 
the poſitiveneſs of curing the gout is ſunk 
into the poſſibility of adminiſtering comfort. 


Ab! . mortal man, and worm's meat, 


Why haſt thou uttered words ſo great. 


Dr. Cadogan now ſays, ** to the young and vo- 
luptuous, who are vet in their career, and declare 
for a ſhort life and a merry one, I have nothing to 
- ſay, but this; that a ſhort life is very ſeldom a mer- 
ry one.” Why then, doctor, it contains but one 
part of the life for which theſe voluptuaries declare. 
And ſo if you have no more to ſay, you may as 
well be ſilent. However, the doctor has more to 
ſay. On the contrary, it is generally made up 
of a few years of riotous pleaſure, without hap- 
pineſs, to be ſeverely paid for by as many more 
of pain, ſickneſs, regret and deſpair.” And now, 
can this be the ſhort and merry life for which the 

voluptuous declare ? | 
Dr. Cadogan then ſubjoins, © having ſhewen 
that the gout is not hereditary, nor inherent to our 
conſtitutions.” I aſk your pardon, doctor, I ap- 
prehend it is not clear that you have ſhewen any 
ſuch thing. But that it is frequently produced 
by the daily accumulations of indigeſted, unſub- 
duced acrimony and ſuperfluity, which, when they 
abound to a certain degree, muſt end either in a fit 
of the gout or ſome other diſeaſe,” I believeiton the 
authority of thoſe ancient and modern phyſicians, 
whoſe works, asyou have moſt carefully read, ſoyou 
have as entirely forgotten. And therefore, © as 
long as any vigour is left in the body; for nature 
will for ever free or endeavour to free itſelf, and 
urge itſelf of its impurities by gout, by fever, 
by pain of one kind or other, that takes off the ap- 
petite, 


_ . 2 

petite, and prevents the pouring in of more and 
more enemies to diſturb its operation and make it 
ineffectual.” And ſo ſayeth old Maſter Sydenham, 
whom the doctor ſeems to deſpiſe, in the firſt ſentence 
of his book: dictat ratio, fi quid ego hic judico, morbum 
quantumlibet ejus cauſe bumano corpori adverſentur, 
nibil eſſe aliud quam nature conamen, materia mor- 
bifice exterminationem in ægri ſalutem omni ape molien- 
tis. Which is, theſe are the dictates of reaſon, if 
I can judge of her operations; that diſeaſes, how- 
ever the cauſes of them may be deſtructive of the 
human body, are nothing more than nature en- 
deavouring, by all means, to exterminate” the 
morbific matter, in order to reſtore health to the 
IK, 2 ! SL 727 
However, the doctor ſays, to comfort the young 
voluptuaries. Thus young people, after a fit 
of gout is happily and well gone off, are as free 
from it as if they never had it,“ What, no cauſa 
proegumena, no prediſponent - cauſe remaining, 
which operates without all effect?” Maſter Syden- 
ham is of another opinion; He ſays, © that very 
rarely is all the gouty matter, however long and 
panel the paroxym may be, ſo fully evacuated, 
that no part of it ſhall remain after the fit 1s 
paſſed,” However, if they would take warning 
and be careful not to breed it again, moſt certainly 
they would for ever remain free.” Aye, doctor, 
if you cut off the entail of that inheritance, not 
otherwiſe. Bur, I confeſs, what is now added by 
you is truth indubitable ? ** How abſurd, therefore, 
how ridiculouſly ignorant muſt be every attempt to 
cure the gout in futuro by medicine, before it be 
yet formed, betore it has any exiſtence ?” abſurd, 
ridiculous and ignorant indeed, to attempt by me- 
dicine to cure a diſorder, that does not exiſt, A mid- 
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wife may as well deliver a woman who is not with 
child. | 

The doctor continues, can ſuch a medicine,” 
what medicine doctor, for you have not yet told us 
what it is? give ſtrength and enable an old man, 
living in indolence, to digeſt and conſume, or diſ- 
charge the ſuperfluities of its daily intemperance; 
that 15, to give him more vigorous powers than na- 
ture gave him at one and twenty, or when the gout 
came firſt upon him?“ Yes, indeed, can it, if a 
man can throw away his future health. 

Then, ſays Dr. Cadogan, the Duke of Port- 
land's powder promiſed to do ſomething like this, 
and moſt certainly kept off the gout tor two or 
three years, but what was it? and what did it real- 
ly do?” firſt, it was not, as I imagine, what you ſay, 


a ſtrongy /ſpicey bitter ;” but compounded of ingre- 


dients the moſt bitter, and leaſt ſpicey, of all al- 
terative medicines. Secondly, I doubt whether it 
produced the effect which you mention. Did it 
keep up a fever as long as it was taken, and keep 
the gouty matter always afloat? I ſuſpect it acted 
like laurel water, as all ſuch bitters, in ſome 
meaſure, do; and; by degrees, diminiſhing the vi- 
tal powers, rendered them incapable to throw the 
morbific matter from the parts, on which life de- 

nds, on the extremities. This I conceive proved 
to be the death of thoſe who took it. The doctor 
then ſays, I myſelf obſerved between fifty and 
ſixty of its advocates, ſome my patients, ſome my 
acquaintance or neighbours, who were apparently 
cured by it for a little while ; but in leſs than fix 
years time omnes ad internecionem cafi, they all died 
to a man.” This Portland powder is the very Bo- 
badil of all pharmacy; it kills them all, all to a man. 
What, could not Dr, Cadogan ſave his own 7e. 
tients : 
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tients? why then, I will keep to my old phyſicians 
for it is as well to die by the hands of one re- 
gular executioner as another. 

Other medicines, the doctor ſays, « have had 
the ſame fatal effects. Antimony and mercury, 
claborated into poiſons, by chemiſtry, have been 
adminiſtered ; particularly the ſolution of ſubli- 
mate has torn many a ſtomach to rags; ſo that it 
could never bear common food afterwards.” If 
theſe medicines, do, indeed, make this ripping 
work in tearing whole fomachs to rags, it ſeems 
to be no great wonder that they will not bear food 
in that ragged condition. Had it torn no more 
than the coat of the ſtomach, why that might 
have been mended, or a new one have been made 
by ſome advertiſing taylor in the ſtomach making 

way, but the whole being torn to rags ſeems to be 
as irremediable as that which happened to Joan's 
pitcher, 


Rent and torn, rent and torn, rent and torn in twain, 
Joan i pitcher. is broken and can't be mended again. 


And now, ſayeth Dr. Cadogan, te the deadly 
night-ſhade, and hemlock, and many ſuch dread- 
ful poiſons, have been given as alteratives to reſtore 
health.“ And even pickles, the worſt of poiſons, 
excepting bread, which is worſe, and wine that is 
{till worſe than that, have been taken with beef 
ſteaks to reſtore health; and the perſons, who ate 
or drank them all three at the ſame meal, have 
conquered this triple alliance of poiſons. 80 have 
many alſo the poiſoning antimony, the tearing ſubli- 
mate, the dead night- hade, and the d readſul hem- 
lock. For, may not poiſon, in one quantity, be medi- 
cine in another? and may not thoſe things which may 
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kill in the hands of thoſe who lift their eyes up to 


nature and look for truth on the ſurface, be con- 
verted to a cure in the hands of phycians who dive 
a pioneering into the old Greek, Latin and Arabic 


rubbiſh, which lie above ground. 


However, ſays the doctor, * the intention ſeems 
to be kill or cure.” Why then, ſince that is the 
intention, and doctors love to do their buſineſs ef- 
fectually; and ſince killing, by ſuch medicines, is 


more certainly to be accompliſhed than curing, I 


would adviſe every patient, before he enters upon 
a courſe of medication, to know which of the 
two is his doctor's intention, and to follow or re- 


ect his preſcriptions accordingly, as he intends to 


be killed or cured. | 
Dr. Cadogan now turns queriſt again, can any 
one, in his ſenſes, ſuppoſe that diſeaſes, a man has 


been his whole life contracting, and to which he is 


adding every day by perſeverance, in unwholeſome 
diet and bad habits, are to be thus removed by a 
coup de main ou de bagueite?” Notwithſtanding. the 
uſual preciſion and prefervation of words and ideas 
in the doctor's ſtyle, I confeſs myſelf ſomewhat em- 
barraſſed by the preceding face, I do not fee 
how a-man, that hath been his whole life contract» 
ing diſeaſe, can be adding to them every day by un- 
wholeſome diet and bad habits. Were not theſe the 
cauſes which produced the diſeaſe? and if the man's 
whole life were employed in contracting a diſeaſe, how 


did he find time, by perſeverance, to add any thing to 


that work ? or do theſe men live one life in con- 
tracting theſe diſeaſes, and another in the means of 
adding to them? I do not ſee the denouẽment of this 
affair, and therefore I leave it to my readers as a 
new mode of perſpicuity in ſtyle, 


What 
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What may be done by a doctor, and a coup de mains 
that is, as I ſuppoſe, by the poiſons above-men- 
tioned, there requires no great diſcernment to diſ- 
cover. But what may be done by a conjuror and 
his baguette, or wand; as Jam no conjuror myſelf, 
I leave that to Dr. Cadogan to reveal. 

The doctor perſeveres as a queriſt. What 
then 1s to be done ? how, and in what manner are 
chronic diſeaſes and cachexies to be cured, and 
health reſtored and eſtabliſhed ??? Why the doctor 
ſays, I have already ſhewen that the cauſes of 
thete chronic diſeaſes are indolence, intemperance, 
and vexation.” Barring accidents, doctor, and fe- 
vers not happily ended. And if there be any 
truth or weight in what I have ſaid, the remedies 
are obvious, activity, temperance, and peace of 
mind.” Barring accidents, doctor, and fevers not 
happily ended. Sh 

Dr. Cadogan then adds, * it will be ſaid, the re- 
medies are obvious; but impracticable. Would 
you bid the feeble cripple, who cannot ſtand, take 
up his bed and walk? the man, who has loſt all 
appetite, abſtain?” there can be no need of ſuch an 

order, doctor, to one who cannot eat; *and the ſleep- 
leſs wretch, racked with pain, enjoy peace of mind? 

No, certainly, I am not ſo abſurd. Theſe muſt 
be aſſiſted by medicine, and if they have not ex- 
hauſted all its power already, a little reſpite, a fa- 
vourable interval may be obtained, that with other 
artificial aids co-operating, may be greatly im- 
proved to their advantage; and, if rightly em- 
ployed, they may get on from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
till they recover into perfect health.” The doctor 
then ſays, but it is not my deſign, at preſent, to 
expatiate upon the particular kind of medical re- 
lief which every chronic diſeaſe may require.“ As 
N 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Cadogan hath choſen to decline this taſk, at 
preſent, and to leave it for himſelf, as he ſays, it 
has been left to him by others, I beg leave to take 

the liberty of commenting a little on this paſſage. 
And, as the beſt comment on a man's works are the 
works themſelves, I ſhall follow that method. 
The doctor hath already ſpoken of theſe reſp:tes 
and reliefs of the diſeaſed, which plainly appear to 
Genify a temporary death of the patient; and then 
there ariſes the interval for introducing into the dead 
body, the powers of his a#ivity, life and nature; and 
theſe, if rightly employed, may get him on, from 
ſtrength to ſtrength, till he recovers into perfect 
health. And this, I hope, may be juſtly deemed 
the artificial aids; and being now revealed, it may 
fave the doctor the trouble of expatiating any 
further. For it really may, as he ſays, © lead him 
into too wide a field, and too far from his preſent. 
purpoſe, which is to ſhew, that the gout, in moſt 
of its ſtages and degrees may be cured, a preſent 
paroxy ſm or fit relieved, its return for ever ſafely 
e and the patient eſtabliſned in perfect 
ealth.” And what man will refuſe his aſſent, that 
this field is large enough of all conſcience, and 
needs no addition of medical relief to increaſe its 
dimenſions? let us ſee how the doctor finds his way 
out of hrs field. | 
And here it muſt be allowed, that he ſtarts 
fair. Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he the caſe of a 
man, from forty to fifty years of age, who has 
had at leaſt twenty fits of gout; by "which moſt 
of his joints have been ſo 8 and obſtructed 
as to make walking or any kind of motion, very 
uncaſy to him; let him have had it, /ometimes in 
his ſtomach, a little | in his head, and %/ien all over 
him, ſo as to make him univerſally ſick and low- 
ſpirited, 
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ſpirited, eſpecially before a regular fit has come to 
relieve him.” In this manner of ſtating the caſe, 
there are ſome things which want. explanation to 
my capacity. I do not underſtand how a man 
can have the gout ſometimes only, in his ſtomach 
and a litile in his head, when he has it often all 
over him ; unleſs, indeed, the head and the ſto- 
mach do but ſometimes make part of his body, 
Nor do I ſee how a man can be either /:& or low- 
ſpirited in his great toes, or fingers: and yet ſo he 
mult be, if he be univerſally fick and 1 

This, I do readily agree with the doctor, is as 
bad a caſe as he need propoſe. And God grant it 
may never prove to be a worſe than he can cure. 
And fo I ſincerely wiſh him ſucceſs in his practice. 
The doctor then ſays, and“ therefore it will not 
be expected that every old cripple whoſe joints 
are burnt to chalk,” that burning of joints to 
chalk, ſcems to be a new phenomenon in che- 
miſtry ; for burning bones d6es not make chalk ; 
and burning chalk makes lime. © However theſe 
burnt bones are grown together and united by 
anchyloſes and the arthritic muſt be carried from 
his bed to his table and back again, ſhould ſuch à 
man be propoſed as an object of medication and 
cure.” Yes, doctor of medication, though not of 
cure; becauſe you add, „and yet even he 
might perhaps receive ſome relief and palliation of 
pain, if he has any great degree of it, which is 
not very common in this caſe.“ 

However, as the doctor ſays, „let us ſuppoſe 
therefore, the firſt example.” And now [I ſhall 
proceed, firſt to give Dr. Cadogan's manner of 
treating a fit of the gout, and then Dr. Syden- 
ham's, making no compariſon between the two 
doctors. For I know that Sydenham is not to be 
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compared with Dr. Cadogan. Becauſe the former 
only propoſes to alleviate the pains and protract 
the returns of the fits, by exerciſe, temperance 
and peace of mind: whereas Dr. Cadogan aſſerts, 
by theſe three an eternal prevention of the gout's 
returning may be accompliſhed and perfect health 
eſtabliſhed. Only I beg to remark, that Syden- 
ham has been hitherto conſidered as the leaſt hy- 

othetical and viſionary of all phyſicians; the moſt 
Faithful obſerver of diſeaſes; of the ways of nature 
in curing them; and of the truth in his relations; 
that he had very great practice, and had himſelf 
the gout thirty- four years before he wrote his trea- 
tiſe on that diſeaſe. 

« If the point be to aſſuage the violent raging 
of a preſent paroxyſm, this may be ſafely done, by 
giving fome ſoft and Nowly-operating laxative, 
neither hot nor cold.” Warm then, I warrant it. 
So it is, the doctor ſays ſo. But warm either in 
{mall doſes, repeated fo as to move the patient, 
once or twice in twenty - four hours, or by a larger 
doſe oftner in a leſs time, according to the 
ſtrength and exigency.” 

Sydenham is of another opinion. He ſays, 
am molt certainly perſuaded, being taught 
by the repeated experience of ſuffering from ir, 
that every cathartic whether it be of the lenient, or 
the ſtronger kind, which, according to cuſtom, 
is deſtined to free the articulations from the gout, 
is greatly hurtful: whether this purging be ap- 
plied, either in the paroxyſm, to leſſen the offend- 
ing matter, in the end of the fit to diſſipate the 
relicks of the diſcaſe, or in the perfect intermiſſion, 

or in health to oppoſe the future paroxyſm. For 
J have found, at my own peril, and at that of 
other perſons, that a cathartic, adminiſtered = 
| either 
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either of the preceding times, was ſo little correſ- 

ponding with my wiſhes, that the evil, which it 

was intended to appeaſe and avert, was encreaſed. 

And by theſe means the paroxyſm - was not only 

more violent, but that the patient was thrown into 

imminent danger of loſing his life; and that 

being adminiſtered in the concluſion of the fit, it 

cauſed the matter to germinate afreſh and to pro- 
duce a ſecond paroxyſm, not more gentle than the 
ee And thus the patient, deluded by a 
alacious hope, fabricated for himſelf thoſe evils, 
which he had not ſuffered, unleſs, by purging, 
he had excited the arthritic humour into freſh 
rage. Whatever then -appertains to cathartics, 
whether adminiſtered by potion or by clyſter, it 
is to be obſerved, that ſince it is the inviolable 
law of nature, and interwoven with the eſſence of 
this diſeaſe, that the arthritic matter ſhould con- 
ſtantly be thrown on the articulations ; that, on 
this account, cathartics will effect nothing elle,” 
but that the peccant humour, which nature hath 
driven into the extremities of the body be recalled 
into the maſs of blood ; from whence it happens, 
that what ought to be diſcharged in the articula- 
tions returns with violence on the viſcera; and 
thus the patient who was in no kind of danger, is 
expoſed to the great riſque of his life. And then 
he adds, this method of cure, by cathartics, 
although it be pernicious aud deſtructive, is uſed 
by ſome empirics and hath acquired them a mo- 
derate eflimation.” 

Dr. Cadogan fays, © proper cataplaſms ma 
alſo be ſafely applied to the raging part which 
often aſſuage pain ſurprizingly.” But Sydenham 
ſays, © as to external remedies, for alleviating 
pain, I know of no ſuch, although I have tried 
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many things with that view, both on myſelf and 


others, refrigerants and repellents excepted ; the 
application of which I have already ſhewen to 
be perilous : and ſupported by much and long 
obſervation, I confidently affert, that the greateſt 
part of thoſe who are ſaid to periſh by the gour 
are not ſo much deſtroyed by that diſeaſe, as by 
injurious and unſkilful medication.“ And by theſe 
alteratives it is that the pains of the gout are aſ- 
ſuaged ſurprizingly and for ever. Hoffman alſo 
declares, „that from various obſervations he had 
found that apoplexies, palſies, loſs of memory, 
cholics and convullive aſthmas, as well as imflam- 
mations of the ſtomach and inteſtines, had been 
conſecutive of external applications in the gout.” 
To the preceding Dr, Cadogan adds, © and if 


the patient was young and vigorous, and the pain 


violent, there could be no danger in taking away 
a little blood.” Let us again hear maſter Syden- 


denham. * Bleeding is not to be admitted, either 


to prevent a fit, whole approach 1s apprehended, 
or to mitigate the pain, when it is arrived. By 
all thoſe who are advanced in life, even in the in- 
tervals of the paroxyims, if blood be drawn, there 
will be danger leſt a new fit ſucceed, from the 
agitation of the blood and arthritic humour, 
which will be of longer duration and attended with 
more enormous {ſymptoms than the antecedent, 
and the matter recalled from the extremities to the 
vital parts; and this evil is recalled as often as a vein 
is opened in the beginning of the fit.“ How- 
ever, he lays, © if the arthritic be young, and 
heated by immoderate drinking, blood may be 
drawn in the beginning of the firſt paroxyſm ; but 
if it be drawn in the ſubſequent fits, the gout will 
much ſooner become inveterate, even in young 

men, 
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men, and in a few years extend its tyranny farther 
than otherwiſe in many years it could have acqui- 
red the power of extending it.” This is univer- 
ſally the opinion of all phyſicians who are moſt 
eſtcemed and diſtinguiſhed for their medical ſcience. 
And the fact was moſt notoriouſly and fatally ve- 


rified by the practice of the late Dr. Thompſon, 


who, by the untimely death of his patients, or the 
exacerbation of their torture, ſpeedily admoniſhed 
the ſurviving to flee from his medication and avert 
his miſchief. 

And then Dr. Cadogan lays, thus, in two or 
three days time, 1 have often ſeen a ſevere fit mi- 
tigated and made tolerable; and this is a better 
way of treating it, with regard to future conſe- 
quences, than bearing it with patience and ſuffer- 
ing it to take its coutſe: for the ſooner the j Joints 
are relieved from diſtenſion and pain the leſs dan- 
ger there is of obſtructions fixing in them, or their 
being calcined and utterly deſtroyed.” But may 
not an arthritic, by being too ſollicitous to pre- 
ſerve his joints, be obliged to loſe his life? after 
which, I humbly apprehend, his limbs can be of no 
great ule to him? Sydenham anſwers this queſtion 
in the affirmative, reſpecting the antecedent me- 
thods of cure; for he ſays, “by how much the 
more the pains of the patient are alleviated, by ſo 
much the more is the concoction of the matter de- 
layed ; and by as much as the lamenels is reſtrain- 
ed, ſo much the more is the expulſion of the mor- 
bific matter impeded. Add to this, that by as 
much as the fury and edge of the fit is blunted, 
not only the patient 1s thereby afflicted with a lon- 


ger paroxyim, but his fits will ſooner return, and 


he will be lels tree from all the melancholy ſymp- 
toms during the intervals.” 
50 
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So great is the difference between Sydenham and 
Cadogan. And then the latter phyſician exclaims, 
but, inſtead of this, the general practice is quite 
the reverſe.” Indeed, doctor, you are miſtaken, 
Oh keep up your ſpirits they cry; keep it out of 
your ſtomach at all events.“ This is the ſecond 
time that Dr. Cadogan hath expreſſed his reſent- 
ment againſt keeping the gout out of the ſtomach, 
as if letting it in were the beſt way of relieving the 
patient. This, however, is new in practice. And, for 
this reaſon, I imagine when it rages in a diſtant part, 
the bringing of it back, by cathartics, external appli- 
cations and bleeding 1s always to be encouraged. 
And then the doctor ſays, © they drink itrong wines 
and cordials, and eat rich ſpoon meats, raiſe a high 
fever, enrage and prolong the pain, and protract a 
fit from one week to ſix weeks, leaving obſtructi- 
ons and weakneſs in the parts, crippling the pa- 
tient ever after.” Thus, becaule an exceſs in diet 
may aggravate the ſymptoms, the mode of prac- 
tice, which promiſes to recall the matter from the 
extremities to the vital parts to alleviate pain, 1s the 
only true method of treating arthritics. Medio tu- 
_ Fifſimus ibis. And now, in the words of Dr. Ca- 
dogan, all this, I hope, will be fairly and can- 
didly underſtood ; for there is doubtleſs a great va- 
riety of gouty cafes, but no caſe that will not ad- 
mit of medical aſſiſtance, judiciouſly adminiſter- 
ed.” Always, provided you apply to Dr. Cadogan. 
And now fora truth which nothing can exceed 
in its utility, provided it could be carried into ex- 
ecution. * But the moſt capital point of all, and 
what is moſt defired by all, is to prevent its re- 
turn, or changing into any other diſeaſe, and to 
eſtabliſh health. And here moſt men would be 
very well pleaſed and happy could this be done by 
any 


1 

any medical trick or noſtrum, with full liberty of 
living as they liſt and indulging every appetite and 
paſſion without controul.“ Depend upon it, doc- 
tor, they would be very well pleaſed although this 
end were obtained by plain ſenſe, and a medicine 
known to all the world. However, ſays Dr. Ca- 
dogan, ** ſome poor filly creatures, ignorant of all 
philoſophy and the nature of cauſes and effects.” 
„Such, I apprehend, as the lord chief juſtice of 
the common pleas, and other ſilly fellows, who 
have followed Le Fevre, have been led into ex- 
periments of this kind by a few artful rogues, very 
much to the prejudice of their future health, and 
danger of their lives alſo, expecting from medi- 
cine what it never did or can perform, the cure of 
chronic diſeaſes.” Now, if they have not loſt their 
pane health, how does the doctor know they will 
loſe their future? and as I do heartily agree that 
he is a rogue, who leads men to the prejudice of 
their health, by any medical trick or noſtrum; 10 
I cannot but infer, ſhould any man lead them to 


ſame place, by regimen, that he would be a rogue 
alſo. | 


The doctor perſeveres. I think that it is need- 
leſs here to take any pains to ſhew the inefficacy of 
all the common modes of practice, vomiting, 
purging, bleeding, bliſtering, iſſues, Sc. They 
have been found ineffectual, not only in the gour 
but all other chronic diſeaſes.” Not fo needleſs, 
if the doctor pleaſe; for he hath long ſince told 
us, they will do wonders; and very lately, that 
purging and bleeding are excellent remedies in the 
gout to leſſen the pain and ſhorten the fit. And, 
therefore, it certainly requires ſome pains to ſhew 
how thoſe things, which produce theſe effefts, are in- 
effeual and produce nothing as all, But then the 


doctor 
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doctor ſays, < all ſenſible practitioners | muſt know 
their effects to be but temporary.” How then are 
they not effectual? is nothing effectual but what laſts 
For ever? © and that they are meant and uſed only 
as means of preſent relief: and is ſuch relief ua 
effect.“ Why then there is but one ſenſible practiti- 
oner upon earth; for all the reſt, ſave Dr. Cadogan, 
do verily believe that the venereal diſeaſe is radi- 
cally cured by mercury; and that the adminiſtering 
of it is meant to be a radical cure. 

And now, with Dr. Cadogan, „let us fee 
what practicable plan, or regimen, here deſcribed, 
when a fit of the gout is happily ended, may for 
ever prevent its return; and ſo confirm his general 
health, that it ſhall not again be overſet by every 
flight cold or trifling accident.“ And if it be only 
confirmed againſt „igt colds and triſting accidents, 
I do not ſee how its return can for ever be prevented. 
Ihe doctor then ſays, “ I have already ſhewen, 
that a certain degree of activity, or bodily motion, 
is neceſſary, at intervals, every day, to raiſe the 
circulation to that pitch that will keep the fine vel- 
ſels open and the old blood pure; and alſo make 
new from the treſh juices.” So have thouſands 
before him: but not in the ſame way, by makin 
the body conſiſt of two mills and a ſtill, and of three 
fets of circulating veſſcls. 

« If the patient cannot be brought to this, ſays 
the doctor, he has no chance of recovering to per- 
fect health,” Very little, indeed. If — wal 
he can neither walk nor ride at all, he muſt by de- 
grees be brought to do both by the aſfiſtance of 
others, which may be given him in the following 
manner.” Of which I have nevertheleſs ſome 
doubt. Let a handy, active ſervant or two be 


employed to rub him all.over, as he lies in bed, 
VV ith 
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with flannels or flannelgloyes, fumigated with gums 
and ſpices, which will contribute greatly to Brace 
and ſtrengthen his nerves and fibres, and move his 
blood without any fatigue to himſelf.” To this, in 
u note, the doctor ſays, © a little friction may have 
little or no effect; but long continued and repeat- 
ed often with fumigated flannels, it will do more 
than moſt other things or methods.“ 

From a deſcription of theſe effetts 1 acuity 
recede to the cauſes ; and therefore I conclude, al- 
tho' the doctor has omitted to ſpecify the ſex, that 
the c handy ſervants muſt be maid ſervants, who, 
with their /ri#ions, fumigations, and flannel gloves 
are to brace and Hrengtben the nerves and fibres, 
and move the blood, without any fatigue to the 
patient himſelf/: Although I think this to be a very 
good method ef effectuating the preceding pur- 
poſes, I differ in opinion from the doctor in that 
which follows. I doubt whether it may not“ take 
up more than five or ten minutes at firſt: and I am 
ſure it will not have the preceding effects if it be 
repeated five or ſix times a day, ſoppoſing him to- 
tally unable to help himſelf.“ 

Then ſays the doctor, but 7f he can Gb A 
hundred yards only.” But and if are ugly things 
when they come after a poſitive aſſertion, that this 
man is to be perfectly reſtored to health and all re- 
turns of the gout for ever prevented. Well then, 
with this but and if, what is the event? Why, it 
will forward him-greatly to walk thoſe two hundred 


yards every two hours.“ As much as it did the Iriſn- 
man in his journey, who, riding poſt, rode three 


times over the ſame part, becauſe he would have 
ſome more of the good road before he left it. For, 
if a man walk thoſe ſame two hundred yards for 
ever, I apprehend, he will not be forwarded more 
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than if he walked them once only. - * And, if he 
can bear a carriage, let him go out in it every day, 
till he begins to be tired.” I would add if I 
might, to go out, and come home before he be tired; 
becauſe if he perſiſt in going out till he begins to 
be tired, I think the coming home after it may be 
too much. But I aſk pardon for pretending to 
mend that which, in its nature, is incapable of 

amendment. | | 
The doctor ſays, the firſt day or two all this 
may diſturb and fatigue him a little; but if he has 
patience to perſevere to the fourth.” What then? 
why then the doctor will dare to promiſe him ſome 
amendment and increaſe of ſtrength.” Promiſe 
him? why he promiſed that before. And this the 
Patient hath already, who, from not being able 
to ſtand, hath been rubbed by the two handy maid 
ſervants into the ability of walking ſix hundred 
yards in a day. And then he mult employ it as 
young merchants do a little money, to get more.” 
If they do not bankrupt. *And thus he muſt go on 
rubbing.” Rub away, my handy maids ; walk ing 
and riding a little more and more every day, ſtop- 
ping always, upon the firſt ſenſation of wearineſs, 
toreſtalittle.” Then, if he walks, let one of the girls 
follow him with a {tool that he may not be made 
more weary with ſtanding, * till he be able to walk 
two or three miles at a ſtretch or ride, ten without 
any wearineſs at all.” I fear all this is like the 
wiſdom of the young rat in council, who propoſed 
the tying of a bellroundthe cat's neck, to pronounce 
his coming.' It would be an admirable way, indeed, 
but where is the phyſician that can do it? Dr, Ca- 
an is the man. But what if another fit ſhould come 
before this walking be effected? why then that 
would be a rub, which muſt be rubbed away by - 
maids, 
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maids, if it can be: if not, it is a rub for ever, and 
here ends the doctor's diſſertation upon rubbing. 
And now for the doctor's reaſons of recommen- 


dation. This is recommended with an intention 


to diſlodge and throw off all remains of crude, gouty 
concretions that may have obſtructed his joints,” 
or which, like Bays's army in the inns at Knight's- 
Bridge, be concealed in the lacunæ, or receſſes of 
his body, to free the circulation in minimis, and all 
its ſecretions, perſpirations and diſcharges what- 
ever?” I do not remember that anatomiſts have 
denominated any part of the human body, in a 
man, the /acune. They have, indeed, given that 
name to certain glands which are fituated in a 
receſs peculiar to the females of our ſpecies : but 
then, I am at a loſs to account in what manner the 
gouty concretions, of a man, can lie concealed in 
the lacunæ of a woman. But if Dr. Cadogan hath 
diſcovered, in the execution of his taſk, that things 
are ſo, then I confeſs, indeed, that rubbing ſeems 
to be a good method of diflodging and throwing 
them off; but | fancy the patient will not receive 
theſe benefits, in conſequence of the doctor's intention 
and the female frictions. And here I find I am 
right in my judgement. For the doctor ſays, ** they 
oy certainly be aſſiſted and greatly promoted by 
a few well choſen, mild, antimonial, abſorbent, 
and ſaponaceous medicines and ſweetners, that 
like putting ſhot or gravel into a bottle, with 2 
good deal of agitation, greatly help to make it clean, 
that without agitation will do nothing.“ 

The fimile is new and excellent, and it illuſtrates 
finely; for it ſeems all theſe medicines, particu- 
larly the /oap, are to enter the blood veſſels in a ſolid 
form, through the lacteals, the apertures of which 
are inviſible by the aid of a microſcope, to all thoſe 
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who cannot have an occular demonſtration of things in- 


vble; and then they mildly ſcour and rub off all the 


concretions. But will not the doctor's mill grind down 
theſe medicines as well as it does the food? if not, I 
am afraid the handy rubbing of the maid ſervants and 
the walking of a hundred yards may not be ſufficient 
to give the} patient due agitation, I would therefore 
humbly adviſe the adding of two more maid ſervants 
i toſs him in a blanket; or the tying of him to the 

ils of a windmill, in a briſk gale, which will at once 
give him air, exerciſe and agitation, without la- 
bour to himſelf. A method which, as far as I have 
heard, | hath not hitherto been applied to the curing 
of chronic diſeaſes. And this would certainly much 
aſſiſt the ſcouring of the ſhot- like, gravel- like me- 
dicines in the body. And this mild remedy, I am 


not a little ſurpriſed, the doctor hath not directed. 


But perhaps, we may have it in the great circle. 
The doctor, having thus provided for his pa- 


tient's exerciſe, comes now to his diet. Which 
muſt be, ſuch as may neither turn ſour nor bitter, 


nor rancid, nor any way degenerate from thoſe 
qualities neceſſary to make good blood.” Theſe 
are qualities which may be requiſite enough; 
but where are the ſubſtances which will not do 
either of the former and accompliſh the latter to 
be found? And then comes the bill of fare, 
<« new laid eggs, dreſſed, creamy,” (be ſure to mind 
the creamy) “ tripe, calves. feet, chicken, partridge, 
rabbits, moſt ſorts of white mild fiſh, ſuch as 
whiting, ſkate, cod, turbot, &c, and all ſorts of 


ſhell- iſh, particularly oyiters, raw.” The reaſons 


for ſo particularly recommending oyſters, in the 
gout, in which a free perſpiration! is ſo eſſentially 
requiſite, is, 1 imagine, Demut Keil hath ob- 

ſerved, 
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ferved, that oyſters reſtri& and leſſen the perſpir- 
able matter more than any other food. 

Be that as it may, * very ſoon he will be ſtrong 
enough to eat beef, mutton, lamb, pork, veniſon, 
Sc.“ if he can get it. Pray doctor muſt not 
the patient drink the weekly bottle the day 
he eats veniſon, and get a little merry, for the 
ſake of good humour, and good company? Can 
at be eaten either claſſically or convivially with 
ſmall beer or water? and now for the time 
of keeping theſe meats, they muſt all be 
Kept till they are tender,” and now for the man- 
ner of eating them. Theſe muſt all be eaten 
with their own gravies, without any compounded 
ſauces or pickles whatever,” theſe are poiſon. © In- 
ſtead of which boiled or ſtewed vegetables and 
ſallads of letuce and endive may be uſed ; and 
the luxury that is not unwholeſome may be allow- 
ed, light puddings, cuſtards, creams, blanc 
manger, &c. and the fruits of all kinds and ſea- 
ſons.” Now, pray Dr. Cadogan, is ſkate a mild 
fiſh? are muſcles, being one of the all kinds of 
ſmell- fiſn, not as poiſonous as pickled cucumbers ? 
will pork not become rancid in the ſtomach and 
ſurfeit; will the ſtewed vegetables and ſallads not 
turn ſour? and ſince all kinds of puddings and 
creams have been already interdicted, as hurtful, 
wherefore are they now to be introduced as whole- 
ſome? are not theſe, with cuſtards, more likely 
to ferment and become acid than bread? and does 
the earth afford us any one production which more 
ſpontaneouſly runs into fermentation and vinegar 
than ripe fruit? and now we ſee how well you 
have adapted your diet, and your rational ideas to 
the cauſes of the diſeaſe and the cure of it. And I 
will venture to aſſert, that your temperance, in 
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eating, is ſuch luxury as not one half of thoſe can 
indulge in who have the gout. And therefore, 
it can never be the cure of that diſeaſe in them. 

„ But, ſays Dr. Cadogan, becauſe wine moſt un- 
doubtedly produces nine in ten of all rhe gouts 
in the world, wine muſt be avoided, or taken 
very ſparingly.” Indeed, doctor, you are moſt 
undoubtedly miſtaken, as it hath been already 
ſhewen. Beer and cyder have as large a ſhare in 
producing the gout, in England, as wine, However, 
you ſay, if a man thinks he muſt die of the ex- 
2 in leaving it off all at once, he muſt do it 
by degrees and drink half the quantity of yeſterday 
till he has brought it to nothing.“ And here the 
doctor ſhews his ſkill in mathematical quantities to 
be equal to that which he has in phyſics, metaphy- 
ſics, and moral philoſophy. For, in what manner 
can a man bring /ometbing tg nothing, wha leaves 
every day ane half to be divided on the next? And 
then he adds, but the danger of attempting it in 
this manner, is, that it will never be done.“ There 
is more than a danger; there is a certainty that it 
can never be dune. I remark theſe things to prove 
how truely juſtified Dr. Cadogan always is in 
cenſuring all thoſe pliyſicians who have no kind of 
ideas to the words, gouty, rheumatic, Sc. 

The doctor then ſpeaks out boldly, if he did it 
all at once, I would be hanged if he died of the 
attempt; he would be uneaſy for three or four 
days, that's all.“ Now I would not wiſh the 
doctor, for his own fake, to run this riſque of 
being hanged ; and then, for the fake of the world, 
for how could it be ſupported after the hanging of 
the only rational phyſician it cantains? where ſhall 
ſuch another philanthropiſt of a doctor be found? 
For, like Hamler's father, take him for all in 4 
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I fear we ſhall not look upon his like again. But if he 
will riſque that precious life, let him ſtick literally to 
the patient*s dying in the attempt. And Jet not that at- 
tempt.excecd a week: a day would be ſafer. That 
he will be only uneaſy for three or four days, I 
am apprehenſive, may alſo be dubious ; and ſo 
hear what old maſter Sydenham hath to ſay. 
„Water alone I eſteem to be crude and perilous, 
and this I have experienced to my coſt; and 
therefore if the arthritic, either from a long or 
too great uſe of incbriating liquors or is of an ad- 
vanced age, or, laſtly, if from too great weak- 
neſs he cannot digeſt his food without wine, or 
ſome other fermented liquor, it will be dangerous 
if he ſhall at once and ſuddenly abſtain from wine, 
which error hath proved mortal to not a few who 
have thus relinquiſhed that liquor.“ And then, 
contrary to the opinion of Dr. Cadogan, he pre- 
fers Canary to French wines. Ihe doctor, 
does indeed allow a little good porter or ſoft ale; 
but then, by degrees, to come to ſmall beer, the 
wholeſomeſt and beſt of all liquors, except good 
ſoft water.” And thus the {mall beer brewer 
ſtands next in degree of eminence to nature her- 
ſelf, for making the beſt beverage. However, 
theſe arthritics are not to be entirely reſcinded from 
wine, only during the doctor's conflict with the diſ- 
eaſe. As ſoon as his patient has recovered health 
and ſtrength to uſe exerciſe enough to ſubdue it, 
he may ſafely indulge once a week or perhaps 
twice with a pint of wine, for the ſake of good 
humour and good company if they cannot be en- 
Joyed without it; for I would not be ſuch a churl, 
lays the doctor, as to forbid, or even damp one 
of the greateſt joys of human life,” *Sblood, ſaid 
a friend of mine, he proves himſelf a churl in the 
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very words in which he renounces that character. 
He allowed us a bottle before, at one ſitting, and 
now he reduces it to a pint. A plague on his re- 
gimen ; it is the very reverſe of Falſtaffe's reck- 
oning. For in plump Jack's, there was a ha'p'oth 
of bread to two gallons of ſack; and this aquatic 
. Phyſician gives us but one pint of wine to a bill of 
fare that would tempt an alderman, 

Dr. Cadogen now tells us, we muſt never 
loſe ſight of the three great principles of health 
and long life, activity, temperance and peace of 
mind.” The firſt we may eaſily, indeed, keep 
in view and the doctor hath given a ſubſtitute to the 
want of activity in the ſick man, by the activity 
of his handy maid ſervants. But alas! for vex- 
ation he hath offered no cure. Neither temperance 
nor activity will remove that. Poſt eguitem ſedet atra 
cara. She accompanies him alſo in his walks, 
takes the air with him in his chariot, fits with him 
at his table, lies, but does not ſleep, with him in 
his bed ; and thus ore of the three great cauſes of 
the worſt of all chronic diſeaſes is not to be 
removed. How then ſhall we keep in fight 
that which we cannot ſee, peace of mind? How- 
ever, „with theſe ever in view, he may eat 
and drink of every thing the earth produces. 
This is, indeed, an indulgence pleniere for eat- 
ing and drinking. Moſes, who received his 
intelligence from tolerable authority, is of ano- 
ther opinion, for in the eleventh chapter of Levi- 
ticus, you will find it thus written. And the 
lord ſpoke unto Moſes and to Aaron, ſaying unto 
them, whatſoever parteth the hoof and is cloven- 
ſooted, and cheweth the cud, among the beaſts, 
that ſhall ye cat;“ with exceptions alſo. But his 
diet, as the doctor lays, muſt be plain, ſimple, _ 

an 
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and tender.” Do not ſolid and tender ſeem difficult 

to be had in the ſame piece of beef? however, all 
kinds of earthly productions, ſolid and fluid, are again 
laid open to Dr. Cadogan's temperate man, and ſo 
good night to regimen; and yet, chere ſeem to be ſe- 
veral things, which the earth produces, that I would 
not adviſe him to eat; ſuch as ſome ſorts of fungus 
and ſome herbs; ſuch as hemlock and henbane and 
the deadly night-ſhade. We are then told, that we. 
mult eat but of one thing or two at moſt at a meal, 
and this will ſoon bring us to be ſatisfied with about 
half our uſual quantity, for all men eat about twice 
as much as they ought to do, provoked by variety” 
By this account one would imagine there was not 
a man in all England, who did yet live like a Lord 
Mayor or a Sheriff, at leaſt. Why, doctor, ſix- 
reen parts in twenty of mankind in this kingdom, 
have not two diſhes at a meal to eat of; and one 
half of theſe are ſo far from eating too much trom 
the provocation of variety, that they have not one diſh 
on which to ſatisfy their honeſt hunger fix times in 
ſix months: unleſs they can feed on your ætherial 
diet, or eat what they have not. And theſe honeſt, 
induſtrious men would be more than ſatisfied, would 
you'be pleaſed to give them, each day, that other 
half of the meal which is to remain after your pa- 
tients are ſatisfied, 

However, „we muſt drink but little of any li- 
quor, and never till we have done eating.” No 
hobbing nor nobbing at table. The drier every 
man's diet is the better.” And yet, not long ſince, 
we were told, that we ſpoiled all our meat by roaſt- 
ing and cooking it too much, and loſing all the red 

avy. How do you make this out doctor ? by 
gra: always new in conſiſtency of opinion? At 
one time we are to eat juicey meat, ſomething 
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like a Tartar and a tyger, becauſe that makes us 
healthy and ſtrong; and then we muſt eat dry meat, 
like a horle, and never drink till we are ſatisfied; 
becauſe that aſſiſts digeſtion. Does not your differ-, 
tation reſemble the cloud in Hamler, which was 
ſometimes an owl, ſometimes a camel, and ſome- 
times a whale ? 

No wine oftener than twice a week at moſt.” The 
wine increaſes from once and a perhaps to a pofitive 
twice a week, tho? it leſſens from a bottle to a pint. 
«And this muſt be conſidered as a luxurious indul- 
gr A hard leſſon for the bon vivant; yet, if he be 
ometimes led unawares into a debauch, it muſt be 
expiated by abſtinence and double exerciſe the next 
day; and he may take a little of my Magneſia Alba 
and Rhubarb, as a good antidote.” And pray Dr. 
Cadogan, how came the Magneſia to be your's? I 
find the proceſs of making it in Shebbeare's prac- 
tice of phyfic, printed ſeventeen years agone,* and 
yet your advertiſement for making it was publiſh- 
ed but five years ſince. On this account I have 
Teen Shebbeare, and he tells me, that when he read, 
your eſſay on the nurſing of children, in manuſcript, 
that he mentioned this medicine to you, before 
which time it appeared that you were a ſtranger to 
the compoſition; that you then inſerted the name of 
it in your effay, and have advertiſed it in this man- 
ner. When I firſt introduced and recommended 
Magneſia, now, above twenty years ago, I never 

intended it ſhould be a ſecret to be advertiſed for 
the private profit of any man, knowing that a good 
me- 


MC 


* Magnefia Alba, made of the earth of the / catharticus 
amarus, precipitated by /ixivium tartari, which, being waſh- 
ed clean and dryed, yields more in quantity, and is more al- 


kaline in quality, than the earth of nitre, or of any other 
neutral ſalt, Vel. 2. p. 290.) 
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medicine would find its way into the world without 
the contemptible method of advertiſing.” In 
what manner could Dr. Cadogan introduce this 
medicine twenty years ago which had been in- 
troduced many years before that time? how 
could he intend to Keep that a ſecret which 
was known to Dr. Glaſs and Shebbeare, and com- 
municated to him by the latter? and on what right 
does he call the Magnelia his, when ſuch 1s the 
true ſtate of the caſe ? and let me recommend to 
the doctor to be more temperate for the future, 
againſt advertiſing quacks and lying advertiſe- 
ments. The fact is then, that you doctor had it from 
Shebbeare, and he ingenuouſly tells me, that in con- 
verſation with Dr. Glaſs of Exeter, who is nemini 
ſecundus, when they were talking on Hoffman's 
Magneſia, made from the bittern of nitre, that the 
doctor ſaid, he was convinced that the ſalt, made 
from the bittern of ſea ſalt, would be equally effi- 
cacious. In conſequence of this, it was firſt made 
from that ſalt by Skebbeare. And yet you, Dr. Cado- 
gan, in your advertiſement, call it your own pre- 
ſcription. Is there not ſomething allo which ſhews 
your. chemical knowledge to be new like all the 
reſt? for you prelcribe the bitter purging ſalt, 
or that which bath been falſely called, and is com- 
monly ſold, for Glauber's ſalt. You are, indeed, 
miſtaken in the thing; for the bitter purging falt 
is ſhot from the dirtern, which remains after the 
common falt is made, and is never called nor fold 
for Glauber's ſalt. The latter is made from fea ſalt 
with the addition of oil of vitriol, by the mixrure 
of which the marine acid flies off, and the earth 
becomes united with rhe vitriolic, which being 
chriſtalized, forms a ſalt, unlike in every appear- 
ance to that of the marine bittern. Whoever is 
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well acquainted - with theſe medicines can never 
think that one can be fold for another, any more 
than a turkey for a mallard. 

And now comes a medical direction worth all 
the reſt. Or, if he cannot ſleep with his unuſual 
load, he may drink water, and, with his finger in 
his throat throw it up.” He muſt have a confound- 
ed long finger to get it into his throat. However 
this be one of the few rational ideas, which moſt 
aſſuredly mankind never had before the publication 
of the doctor's diſſertation; and, if it will perform 
what Dr. Cadogan ſays, we need no other remedy; 
we have nothing to fear; eat, drink, and be merry; 
hang ſorrow, caſt away care, and bid defiance to 
all gouts, chronic diſeaſes and doctors. Only re- 
member the water, and to get a finger long enough 
to reach into the throat, and all ſhall be well. For 
the doctor ſays, I have known ſome old ſoldiers, 
by this trick alone, taking their doſe to bed with 
them, live to kill their acquaintance two or three 
times over.” And now I ſhould. be glad to know 
whether Dr. Cadogan were the phyſician who 
brought theſe acquaintance wo or three times over 
to life, in order to their being ſo often ki!led aver 
again by the old ſoldiers. I know but one inſtance 
of men reviving from death, after being killed by 
an old ſoldier, Which is that of Mr. Bayes's troops, 
when killed by Drawcanſir. If the doctor be the 

man, let him advertiſe water and a long finger, in- 
ſtead of bis Magnelia, and | will infure him buſineſs 
enough, provided he will previouſly obtain a few 
letters, written to himſelf, to thank him for having 
thus repeatly revivified the ſubſcribers, and a few 
affidavits to the truth of it by thoſe who have been 
twice killed by the old ſoldiers and brought to life 
by the doctor, and are now living and ready to die 
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the third time by the ſame means, to ſhew their 
confidence in his ſkill, And here I cannot but re- 
mark, that, as Dr. Cadogan introduced his bro- 
chure with the wiſdom, happineſs, health and long 
life of a voluptuary, as fignal and as indulgent in 
luxuriouſneſs as ever exiſted, in order to deter us 


from the evils of intemperance and incite us to ſeek , 


the charms of ſobriety ; ſo, in like manner, after hav- 
ing deſcribed the horrors of diſeaſe, and ſhewen the 
neceſſity of a reformation in our manners and diet, 
he has with a wet finger wiped off all our fears, and 
fafely landed us on the delicious ſhores of ſenſua- 
lity. And now I would aſk the doctor, if he had 
put this recipe at the end of St. Evremond's life; 
and had only aſſerted, that this water and long finger- 
work were the means which that practical philoſo- 

her made uſe of to acquire all the felicities he en- 
Joyed, whether he does not believe that the world 
would have been as much obliged to him, for this 
one rational and new idea, as for all the others in 
his brochure ? 

Notwithſtanding the preceding recipe the doctor 
adds, „one moderate meal a day is abundantly 
{ſufficient ; therefore it is better to omit ſupper, 
becauſe dinner is not ſo eaſily avoided.” I fear 
there are great numbers of honeſt people who 
cannot ſo eaſily find a dinner as avoid it. But 
then, © inſtead of ſupper, any good ripe fruit of 
the ſeaſon would be very falutary, preventing 
coſtiveneſs, and keeping the bowels tree and open, 
cooling, correcting, and carrying off the heats and 
crudities of his indigeſtion.” Certainly Dr. Ca- 
dogan muſt have forgotten, that he pronounces 
aceſcents ro be more pernicious, by fermenting 
in the ſtornach, than acids, already . by fer- 
mentation; that theſe aceſcents form the crudities, 


and 
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and acrimony, the aculcated and angular particles, 
which, as he ſays form theſe obſtructions, which 
cauſe the gout; that ripe fruits, of all earthly pro- 
ductions, moſt ſpontaneouſly run into fermentation 
and acidity, when their juice is extracted, by di- 
viding their conſiſtency, either by maſtication or 
other means, and put into motion by the heat of 
the ſtomach. Unleſs his old friend oblivion had 
ſignally aſſiſted him could he have ſaid, that ſuch 
things are good at ſupper? will they not he all night 
in the ſtomach, and ferment to aciditics, and form 
the very crudities of indigeſtion, which he lays they 
expel? Let thoſe, who are ſubject to ſuch 
acidities, try the experiment, and if the vet 
contrary does not happen to that which the 
doctor fays, then have all chemiſts been miſ— 
taken; the moſt fermentative of all productions 
have loſt their power of fermentation ; and nature 
hath reverſed her laws, in complaiſance to Dr. 
Cadogan's diſſertation. ; 

Let us now ſhew what may be the daily food of 
Dr. Cadogan's temperate man, and we may then 
diſcover, **whether theſe acidities and crudities and 
indigeſtion, will be more likely to be cured and 
prevented, than by the common diet of thoſe who 
are afflicted with the gout and other chronic dil- 
eaſes.“ As he is to make but one meal a day, 
there is nothing for breakfaſt; and abſtaining from 
food twenty-four hours is certainly a moſt ſalutary 
method. Becauſe Sanctorius hath found, by ex- 

riment, that nature wants refreſhment in ſixteen. 
Suppoſe he has a pork ſteak for dinner; for *broiling 
is the beſt cooking” ſayeth the doctor, this mult be 
dreſſed ſo as to keep in all the red juices, no pick- 
les, no pepper, no muſtard, no bread, and alittle 
ſalt; ſome boiled or ſtewed vegetables or ſallads, 


without 
! 
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without oil, and with very little vinegar; cuſtards 
and creams, and {mall beer or water: will the pork 


not ſurfeit? will the vegetables and creams not 


turn ſour ?eDr. Cadogan hath forgotten that freſh 


meat mixed with vegetables does not prevent fer- 
mentation, as it is known by experiments on that 
mixture; and therefore not in the ſtomach : and 
then at night, ripe fruit. Now, if any phyſician 
can preſcribe a regimen that offers more probably 
to ferment in the ſtomach, and convert a regular 
gout into an anomalous, by the patient's being de- 
prived of the ſpirituous parts of a liwle daily wine, 
or other fermented liquor of a generous nature, 
let the doctor himſelf evince the contrary in his 


great circle of ſcience, or hic cæſtus artemque re- 
onat. : 


And now for the regulation of activity. « His 


activity need be no more than to perſevere in the 
habit of rubbing all over, night and morning, for 
eight or ten minutes.” I thought that this rub- 
bing was to be the afivity of the two maid ſer- 
vants, and the patient was to He till. And why 
has the doctor leſſened their frictions from five or fix 
times a day totwo? conliftency does every thing. And 
then when they have brought him to ſtand, he muſt 
walk three or four miles every day, or ride ten, or 
uſe any bodily labour or exerciſe equivalent ta it.“ 
If he can. In bad weather he may walk in the 
rain in a cloak round his ſhoulders.” Muſt it be 
a ſhort cloak, doctor, becauſe you mention nothin 

but its being round the ſhoulders. © And then he 
may walk in the rain, the only difficulty is to 


ſummon reſolution enough to venture out.” Iam 


more afraid it will be a greater difficulty to ſummon 
legs to venture out than refolution; bur when he 
hath ventured out, “a little uſe will take off all 


danger 
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danger of catching cold, by hardening and fn: 
ſoning him againſt the poſſibility of it upon that 
and all other occaſions,” Will walking in the rain 
by uſe, doctor, harden a gouty or even a found. 
man ſo as to ſecure him againit all poſſibility of 
catching cold? As ſoon as this can be believed we 
ſhall ſee Hyde Park and St. James's filled with the 
beſt company in the wetteſt evenings ; the Pan- 
theon will be deſerted, but in dry Weather; Ra- 
nelagh be filled in the gardens, on rainy nights; 
and the room crowded in the dry; down comes 
the covered walk at Vauxhall; no ſunſbin? and no 
dry weather will be the moit lalutary in the 
country; dry ſeaſons and clear days in the city 
I mean, untill the rain which ſofcens all other 
things ſhall have hardened all mankind anu ſeaſoned 
them from the poſſibility of taking cold, An if I 
held a good eſtate, by this tenure only, until ſuch 
things could happen, I would not tell it tor leſs than 
the value of it as fee (imple. 


Some, perhaps, ſays the doctor, may be rea- 


ſonable enough to obſerve and ſay this plan of 
your's is very ſimple.“ A great many reaſonable 
men have ſaid, and ſome have found it ſo already 
in the ſenſe of | imple, as I have previoully explain- 
ed it. The reaſonable man continues, “there is 
nothing marvellous in it; no wonderful diſcovery 
of any of the latent powers of medicine.“ None, 
indeed, ſir. But will a regimen, ſo eaſy to be 
complicd with as this, cure the gout, ſtone, dropſy, 
Sc. will it repair broken conſtitutions and reſtore 
old invalids to health?“ the doctor's anſwer is If 
I may truſt the experience of my whole life, and 
above all the experience I have had of my own 
perſon, having not only got rid of the gout, of 
which I have had four ſevere fits in my younger 


days, 
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days, but alſo emerged from the loweſt ebb of 
life, that a man could poſſibly be reduced ro by 
cholic, jaundice, and a complication of complaints, 
and recovered to perfect health, which I have 
now enjoyed above ten years.” And now, doctor, 
was your own perſon an old invalid ten years 
agone ? have you, who are now alive, lived to en- 
perience your whole life? how do you know that you 
have gotten rid of the gout, cholic and jaundice un- 
leſs you are dead? if this method hath ſucceeded, 
to cure the gout in you, is that an experience of 
your whole life that it would have cured the ſtone, 
dropſy, Cc? and will it not be prudent in you to die 
as faſt as poſſible, in order to eſtabliſh the truth of 
your regimen, beyond all queſtion? 1s not emerg- 
ing from an ebb a new metaphor? Are ebbs 
things under water? And laſtly, have you lived 
ninety-two years, like St. Evremond, to give an 
equal proof, that your regimen, is as effectual 
to procure health, long life and happineſs, as 
his voluptuouſneſs ? till theſe things be fully an- 
{wered, I humbly preſume we are not authoriſed 
to rely on the experience of your own perſon, 
although you ſay I may with great ſafety pro- 
nounce and promiſe, that the plan here recom- 
mended, aſſiſted at firſt with all the collateral 
aids of medicine peculiar to each caſe,” What! 
medicines peculiar to earh caſe, when you ay, 
all of them ariſe from the ſame cauſe, and are to 
be cured by the ſame medication and diet ? © cor- 
recting many an untoward concomittant ſymptom, 
purſued with refolution and patience, will cer- 
tainly procure to others the ſame benefits I recei- 
ved from it and cure every curable diſeaſe.” I 
am ſomewhat doubtful of the doQor's concluſion, 
that one man mult certainly be cured by the like 
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- medicines which cured another, I fancy all other 


phyſicians have found the contrary to be too true. 
And now, after aſſerting that the return of the 
gout may be for ever prevented by his regimen; 
that he will be hanged if the patient die in the 
attempt, or be uneaſy more than three or 
four days; Dr. Cadogan drops from the altitude 
of his promiſes like a ſhotten widgeon to the 
ground, and ſays, If this,” that is the per- 


fect cure, be thought too much to promiſe, 


I beg it may be conſidered, that a life of bad 
habits produces all theſe diſeaſes.” It is conſi- 
dered, doctor, and as you ſay © nothing is, there- 
fore, ſo likely as good ones, long continued, to 
reſtore or preſerve health,” This obſervation hath 
been allowed to be true ever ſince intemperance 
made diſeaſe; and it js very new in Dr. Cadogan, 
that, after having promiſed the reſtoration of per- 
fect health and the preventing of the return of 
diſeaſe for ever, together with the means of effec- 
ting it, he ſhould tell us, what all the world 
knows, and what I have heard my grandmother 
moſt ſagely pronounce a thouſand times. 
Having in this manner gone through my candid 
enquiry into the merits of Dr. Cadogan's diſſer- 
tation, like a man who ſurveys the dangers he hath 


* 


aſſed, I tremble at the reception which this pub- 


lication may find from the advocates of the doc- 


tor's regimen. And now, too late, I perceive myſelf 
unequal to the arduouſneſs of my undertaking z 
and I freely confeſs, that no man, as I believe, is 
capable of placing, in a rue light, all the new and 


rational things which the diſſertation contains, 


However, I have done my beſt; and I hope the 
doctor will be pleaſed with my zeal of fairly ex- 
Pſing his merit, although he may think me unequal 

A to 
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to the taſk of fully confidering it. And with this 


hope, wiſhing him all the encouragement which 
| His few rational ideas, unknown before, do really 
deſerve, I humbly take my leave of him, and 
proceed to prepare an Appendix for my readers, 
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» +» + +» primo avulh non deficit alter 
Aureus. 
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Y Enquiry intothe merits of Dr. Cadogan's 
diſſertation on the gout, being now finiſhed, 
notwithſtanding the pains which [I have taken fairly 
to expoſe that celebrated work to view, I am ap- 
rehenſive it may appear, that theſe poſitions, 
which the doctor propoſed to eſtabliſh by his new 
philoſophy, may not be ſo firmly erected as he ima- 
gines. In fact, many obſtinate people do ſtill con- 
tinue to be perſuaded that the gout is hereditary, 
periodical and incurable, notwithſtanding the 
doQor's regimen and rational ideas. Hæret laters 
leubalis arundo. I have ſomewhere read alſo that a 
very mean architect can deface a ten times finer 
building than he can deſign; and that a hand can 
deſtroy St. Paul's which cannot even build a hovel. 
The advocates of Dr. Cadogan may therefore, 
not improbably, conſider him as a great architect, 
and me as a ſervile demoliſher, between whom 
there can exiſt no reaſonable degrees of compa- 
riſon in intellect and deſert. I do, indeed, con- 
feſs, that a good building requires incomparably 
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more knowledge to be well conſtructed, than the 
very beſt demands for its demolition. And yet, 
to pull down a houſe, which threatens to fall on 
the heads of 'a multiplicity of honeſt people, al- 
though it be not a work of genius, is a work of uti- 
lity ; and ſuch performances are not deemed to be 
void of merit, 

At the ſame time, to ſhew that I am as ready, 
as my abilities will permit me, to aſſiſt my fellow- 
ſubjects, whoſe health is as dear to me as to an 
Enghſhman, I ſhall take the liberty to lay before 
my readers what I have diſcovered, by my alacrity 
in finking and plunging into the immenſe abyſs of an- 
cient Greek and Roman learning, in hopes to find good 
precepts of health, and ſure remedy for diſeaſe : and 
after all my pioneering into endleſs heaps of rubbiſh, 
what baue I found at laſt but this? That there is a 
certain cure for the gout. This cure was perfectly 
known to Hippocrates, and acknowledged ſo to be 
by Galen and Celſus, the truth of which hath ne- 
ver yet been diſproved by any more modern phy- 
ſicians. Now, if all chronic diſeaſes do really take 
their riſe from the ſame cauſes, with thoſe of the 
gout, as Dr. Cadogan 'does affirm; and that this 
gout is the repreſentative which comprehends them 
all, then do | conclude, by whatſoever medicine, 
diet or operation the gout can be cured, that all 
the other diſorders muſt, in like manner, yield 
before us efficacy. - 

Of one thing | am ſure ; it will cure a vaſt deal of 
vexation, for which Dr. Cadogan has propoſed. 
neither a dietetic nor medical remedy. Beſides 
theſe it is attended with ſeveral other circumſtances, 
which are very productive of happineſs, and par- 
ticularly adapted to preclude a certain diſeaſe that 


very 
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very frequently affects the head in a manner moſt 
diſagreeable to all perſons whom it attacks. 
Hippocrates was deemed medicorum omnium factle 
princeps, until Dr. Cadogan appeared with his few 
rational ideas, which moſt aſſuredly mankind have never 
yet had, and performed the taſk ſo ſincerely in proving 
that the ancients never ſtudied nature at all, and that 
the moderns are all a ſet of quacks. Notwith- 
ſtanding this new philoſophy of that doctor, 
in reverence to the moſt ancient and venerable 
Greek phyſician, I ſhall preſume to publiſh the cure 
of the gout which he ſo peremptorily pronounces 
to be infallible; and which Galen and Celſus 
confirm, ſome centuries after the death of the 
divine old man. There is not a dilettanti liv- 
ing, who does not acknowledge the immenſe 
merit of pioneering into ancient rubbiſh, and thence 
of bringing back to light the utenſils, inſtruments, 
furniture, old nails, door hinges, &c. of the Greeks 
and Romans, who lived at a diſtance of more than 
the laſt fifteen hundred years. Of the valt utility of 
theſe things the legiſlature of Great Britain, to its 
immortal honour, ſeems to be more truly ſenũble 
than that of any other kingdom in Europe. For, 
during the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, they taxed 
the nation with the ſum of eight thouſand pounds, 
to purchaſe, from Sir William Hamilton, his ma- 


jeſty's miniſter at Naples, a moſt valuable and ne- 


ceſſary collection of Herculaneum chamber-pots, 
And this, I preſume, being a buſineſs of ſo much 
importance to -the public welfare, may afford an 
unanſwerable reaſon for the ſeeming inattention, of 
the ſaid laſt ſeſſions of parliament, to the diſtreſſes of 


the labouring and induſtrious of this kingdom, 
which ariſe from the exorbitant prices of proviſions. 


For, are not two ſuch great affairs too much for the 
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labour of one year? and will it not be time enough 
to relieve theſe low, poor, ſtarving, uſeful people 
when the rents of the eſtates, of our honorable re- 
preſentatives and defenders of our rights, are riſen 
ſo high that it may be impracticable to reduce the 
prices of their productions. | 
And although, in this place, I do not pretend 
to give to mankind one rational idea which they have 
not anciently had; yet I hope the taſk of pioneering 
and of diſcovering the ſublequent remedy, where it 
lay hid in Grecian rubbiſh, being ſo happily accom- 
Pliſhed, it may entitle me to ſome reward, For not- 
withſtanding Ido not preſume to place the reſtoring 
of an infallible cure for the gout, on the ſame level 
with the national ſervice of bringing into theſerealms 
the celebrated utenſils in which the ancients did 
make their water; yet, I preſume it will not be 
dee med as altogether uſeleſs to ſome individuals of 
my fellow- ſubjects: and I moſt ſincerely wiſh, that 
the young and voluptuous may not prove incorri- 
gible and reject the never-failing means of for ever 
preventing them from being afflicted with this, re= 
morſeleſs ravager, the gout, | 
And now I ſhall fairly and fully diſcloſe this ar- 
thritic and infallible remedy in the words of Hip- 
pocrates, aphoriſm the 28th, ſection 6th, Evo, £ 
TodxyproTiv, cds £xnaxper yiyvorri. Eunuchs are never 
 effi;fied with the gout, nor do they ever become bald. And 
in this place, were | nor aſſured of Dr. Cadogan's great 
contempt of pioneering into Greek rubbiſh, or of 
his wonderful capacity in forgetting what he hath 
read, I ſhould be much inclined to think that he 
has concealed his knowledge of this certain cure, 
from a prepenſe partiality to Venus whom he hath 
ſo unreaſonably favoured in his diſſertation, as to 
attribute no part of the gouty and chronic com- 
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plaints to her influence and operation. And althoughł 
eſteem gratitude to be a great virtue, yet cannot 
but ſay, that the doctor hath rather been criminal in 
preferring the ſerving of an old friend to the cure 
of ſo numerous a ſet of ſubjects as are the arthritics 
of this kingdom. 

And here I muſt repreſent the ſingular advantages 
which will attend this method of cure above all 
others of which I have the leaſt knowledge. Firſt, it 
is infallible, not only for the gout but for all other | 
chronic diſeaſes on Cadoganian principles. Se- | 
2 it is effected by a ſingle operation during | 
life. Thirdly, the time of performing it will nor | 
exceed a few minutes. Fourthly, it reſcinds the | 
ſource of an innumerable quantity of mental evils h 
which will otherwiſe continue to vex mankind. if 

On theſe accounts I cannot but moſt heartily | 
recommend the practice, and exhort the young | 
and voluptuous to ſubmit themſelves to the ope- 
ration as ſpeedily as poſſible, and not to remain, per- | 
tinaciouſly incorrigible, in the preſervation of theſe | 
miſchict-making parts, which are fo fatal to their it 
health and felicity. As to the veteran debauchees, | 
whom the habitude of whoredom hath left impotent | 
in body, andtormented with deſires, which cannot be it 
ſatisfied, I would willingly keep them in their preſent ; 
ſtate of contempt and torment, were it even practi- | 
cabletocure them by the operation. They havedone 
all the miſchief they can do and are juſtly ſuffering 
the pains and penalties of their tranſgreſſions, 

Il would have the young reflect on the ſums of | 
money they may fave by no longer keeping harlots, 
by not being caught! in adultery, nor expoſed in the 
courts of law and ſometimes to the perils of ſingle 
combat. Beſides, as ſince the death of the Mar- 
quis of Granby, it is no longer the faſhion = 
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bald, for thoſe gentlemen who wear their own hair, 
can the preſerving, in full honour, that moſt orna- 
mental part of the head, be conſidered as an incon- 
fiderable encouragement to the adopting of this me- 
thod of cure? more particularly as the heads of 
ſuch young men have very rarely any other means 
of recommending their owners. | 

I am perfectly perſuaded how difficult it is to 
eradicate the ſtubborn effects of ancient preju- 
dices; that all poſſible arguments muit be uſed 
to overcome an ill- founded opinion of the im- 
pant of this method of medication: and therefore 
Teſt the preceding advantages, which mult accrue 
from the uſe of this remedy, ſhouid prove ineffec- 
tual, I will endeavour to add ſuch as may corrobo- 
rate their energy. If I am not miſtaken the lau- 
dable qualities, which are at preſent the moſt 
in faſhion, are keeping miſtreſſes, debauching 
friends wives, cheating at gaming tables and 
at Newmarket, indulging in every exceſs and re- 
finement in eating and drinking, and ſpeaking in 
parliament. As to the firſt, it is generally allowed, 
that it is the reputation of keeping harlots tor others, 
and not for their own enjoyment of them, which 
conſtitutes the moſt characteriſtic and honorable part 
of the keeper. And this may as effectually be done, 
after the operation as at preſent. As to the ſecond, 
to the pleaſure of deceiving their friends, by ſeduc- 
ing their wives, theſe reformed young things will 
have to add that of deceiving their ladies alſo, 
which circumſtance encreaſes a ſingle into a double 
delight. As to the affair of cheating at play, 
coolneſs of temper, and fixed attention to the game 
are reckoned the beſt qualifications for ſuch as are 
_— of that honorable ſcience, T his operation 

th a moſt wonderful effect in keeping men cool, 
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and detaching their thoughts from the intrigues 
and rendezyous of concupiſcence; and thereby fix- 
ing them to their games alone. Beſides, if theſe 
young' gentlemen ſhall thereafter chute to ride their 
own horſes, at Newmarket, this operation makes 
their feat leſs perilous. And then, by ſuffering 
this ſingle abſciſion, all the delicacies of the table, 
both in meats and wines, are diſarmed of the pow- 
er of producing either gout or any other chronic 
diſeaſe ; and the ſenſualiſt and epicure may riot in 1 
dainties, both native and exotic, with impunity. 1 
Such being the improvements of health, pleaſure | 
and profit which muſt attend the young voluptua- "I 
ries who ſhall have reaſon and reſolution to deſpiſe 
the prejudices of their anceſtors in the preceding 
inſtance; I am now come to the laſt and very 
taſhionable quality, that of ſpeaking in parliament. 
And here, indeed, I cannot but propoſe an amend- 1 
ment in ourconſtitution. Itis, that it be for the future | 

enacted, that orations, like David's pſalms may be 
either ſaid or ſung in parliament. Innovations in a | 
ſtate, however, are things which I do not much [ 
admire ; but fince the old cuſtom of forming men 7 
to las, which is right and pratticable, hath been | 
ſo long neglected ; and the new mode of forming } 
laws to men hath been ſo long adopted, which is 
wrong and impracticable, I am obliged to ob- f 
ſerve the ſame method. Beſides this, there is yet 1 
another reaſon ; rhetoric is a ſubje& which re- 
quires the ſtudying of Ariſtotle and Quintilian, 
as to principles; of Demoſthenes and Tully as to 
imitation; and our preſent moſt riſing ſpeakers 
declare for nature alone, who, according to their ſen- | 
timents, feeds unfledged parliament men with ora- 
tory, as pigeons feed their young with peas 15 
N rl | 
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firſt taking them into their own ſtomachs and then 
returning them to thoſe of their progeny. 

There 1s yet another reaſon alſo for my propo- 
ſing this reformation ; it is, that the old and cele- 
brated operator at Batterſea, who uſed to cut fuch 
perſons with ſingular ſucceſs, for the ſimples, is 
dead; and alas! he hath left no ſucceſſor, who is 
equal to that important office. And this truth, Iam 
apprehenſive, too plainly appears, from what is con- 
ſtantly heard in parliament and in all other public 
and private places of reſort. Such being the me- 
lancholy caſe, as ſenſe is neceſſary to an orator, 
as no man now remains who can extirpate folly by 
manual operation, 'and no young ſpeaker will take 
the pains of acquiring knowledge by ſtudy, it ſeems 
expedient, for the ſervice of the nation, that ſinging 
be ſubſtituted in the place of ſpeaking ; and that in- 
dividuals may riſe 1n the ſtate, as they do in the 
Opera-houſe, according to the excellence of their 
voices and their {kill in ſounds. And this I propoſe 
as a further encouragementtothe undergoing of the 
aforeſaid operation, as being the only true foun- 
dation on which they can build their hopes of being 
miniſters, or of making themſelves good for any thing. 

The advantages which will ariſe from this inno- 
vation will be very conſpicuous. Firſt, thoſe who 
now ſpeak, and to whom no man will liſten, be- 
cauſe of their want of ſenſe, may become the 
leaders of their parties and the favorites of the 
people by being great in recitative and ſong. Second- 
ly, as it is generally allowed, that the paſſing or reject- 
ing of bills is determined before they are brought 
into the houſe, ſenſe is now uſeleſs, as it can make 
few or no converts on either ſide ; and wherefore 
may nota queſtion be as well debated in cantadile as 
an rhetoric, Beſides theſe, as things now ſtand, but 
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one orator can ſpeak at a time, whereas all thoſe of 
one ſide, may then, at the ſame time, be employed. 
in the ſervice of their country, in ſinging the diffe- 
rent parts of muſic, either in duets, trios, or quar- 
tettos ; the others joining in the reſpective choruſſes. 
And this, I humbly preſume, will contribute, not 
a little, to expedite buſineſs, to ſhorten the ſeſſions of 
parliament, ta keep the houſe in harmony, and to tax 
the nation to ſome tune; all which things are ex- 
treamly deſired by this free nation. For the Eng- 
liſh, of all people, are the moſt eaſily to be ſung 
aut of their money; and the Scotch the moſt eaſily 
to be ſung into it. And, in this manner, the two 
parts of the union may be truely ſaid. to be in uniſon. 

Having delivered thus much, in order to induce 
the young Macaroni, by one operation, to preclude 
the gout and all chronic diſeaſes for ever, as 
hounds are prevented from running mad by being 
wormed, and by ſhewing them allo how worthlels 
that is which will be cut away and how inelti- 
mable the pleaſures are which will be added. I 
ſhall juſt bint, that I do not intend that the be- 
nefit of this operation ſhall be imparted to the 
uſeful and laborious; becauſe theſe, as beings of 
an inferior order, ought to be permitted to increaſe 
and multiply, in order to continue ſuch fort of 
bipeds as are requiſite ſervilely to miniſter to the 
wants, deſires and purſuits of the idle and the 
worthleſs, who are of a ſuperior order, both in 
nature and in life. Beſides this, it may not be an 
impolitic circumſtance to prevent that preſent 
alinine-tailed race of quality 1 propagating their 
ſpecies, in order to reſcind the national diſgrace 
of ſuch exotic animals, and to reſtore to this 
realm, the limbs, manhood and intellect of Eng- 
Uſhmen. | 
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I come now to the cure of vexation, which, at 
Dr. Cadogan aſſures us, is a very fruitful parent 
of many bodily evils. And in this place I think 
there ſeems bur little reaſon to attempt a proof, 
that cuckoldom is a chronic diſeaſe, which 1s very 
epidemic at this time; and of conſequence, that 
huſbands are not a little vexed by the evil of con- 
ſciouſneſs that their eſtates will be inherited by chil- 
dren who are not of their begetting. Now what re- 
medy can fo effectually extirpate the cauſe of this 
vexation in huſbands as this operation, for the radi» 
cal cure of the gout, on their wives gallants ? will 
not peace of mind be perfectly reſtored to many 
an aching heart, which now labours under diſorders 
ariſing from vexation? And now I would aſk every 
conſiderate man, whether the taſk, which Dr. 
Cadogan declares was left for him, hath not been 
performed by me? whether he or I have given a 
few rational ideas, which moſt aſſuredly mankind 
have never had ? whether his or my words have no 
kind of ideas? and who is, in fact, the greateſt be- 
ne factor of human kind? And here I take leave 
of my readers and remain impatiently waiting the 
coming of that great day, when the great circle of 
all chronic diſeaſes ſhall be opened, which Dr. Ca- 
dogan hath promiſed to beſtow on mortal man, in 
order that I may diſplay its full excellencies by 
another enquiry, ſo that the phyſical, metaphyſical, 
and moral philoſophy, which it contains, and all its 
other merits, may be as fully conſidered, and as 
fairly expoſed to view, as thoſe of the diſſertation 
are in this publication, 
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